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WeVe  teaching  school  children 
the  things  you  didift  learn  in  school. 

To  help  students  learn  about  the  real  world  as  well  as  the  world  of  textbooks,  The  Boston 
Globe  delivers  newspapers  to  schools  throughout  Greater  Boston  every  morning  at  reduced 
rates.  Our  “Newspaper  in  the  Classroom”  program  also  gives  teachers  materials  to  help 
them  use  The  Globe  as  a  teaching  tool.  It’s  AX f  ^  ^ 

yet  another  opportunity  for  the  people  of  VjDlOOC 

Boston,  from  the  newspaper  of  Boston.  The  Boston  Olobe,  a  whoHy  owned  HUtKldiary  of  Acniiated  publications,  Inc. 


Author's  Story, 


On  being  Luce. 


Creme  de  la  Kim. 


San  Diego’s  leaders  helped  us 
create  a  whole  new  Perspective 


Leaders  listen  to  leaders. 

That's  crucial  to  the 
success  of  our  Perspective 
sections,  published  each  year 
as  special  supplements  to 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  The 
Tribune. 

What  we  print  is 
considered  to  be  San  Diego’s 
definitive  annual  digest  of 


useful  business  and 
economic  information. 

By,  for  and  all  about  San 
Diego's  movers  and  shakers. 

So,  who  better  to  promote 
our  Perspective  sections  than 
the  people  who  are  San 
Diego's  leaders  ? 

Thus,  an  ad  campaign 
was  born,  centering  on  the 
successful  personalities 
which  affect  our  city  the  most. 

And  we’re  able  to  verify 
that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success. 


Our  Perspective 
supplements  grew  to  a 
record-setting  66  pages.  And 
paid  advertising  soared  from 
a  previous  68,000  lines  to 
85,000.  If  you’re  curious  and 


don’t  have  a  calculator  handy, 
that’s  a  whopping  25% ! 

If  you’d  like  more 
information,  write  or  call  Dick 
Applegate,  Manager,  National 
Advertising,  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  Post 
Office  Box  191 ,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112,(619)  293-1434 


The  San  Diego  Union 
The  THbune 

Member  of  Newsplan 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


If  you  think  their  small  parcel  service  is  fast, 
we  think  you  should  know  about  ours. 
American’s  Priority  Parcel  Service  can  get 
your  small  package  virtually  anywhere  we 
serve  in  the  continental  U.S. ,  Hawaii,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  in  a  matter  of  hours, 
24  hours  a  day.  In  most  cases,  that’s  hours 
faster  than  the  overnight  delivery  services. 

So  if  you’re  tired  of  waiting  overnight, 
American’s  in-hours  alternative  is  as  easy  as 
dialing  toll-free  (800)  368-2042.  Just  ask  for 
Priority  Parcel  Service  and  we’ll  provide 
door-to-door  pickup  and  delivery  anytime, 
day  or  night,  seven  days  a  week. 

When  a  few  hours  can  make  all  the  difference, 
don’t  wait  overnight.  Call  us  immediately,  and 
we’ll  have  your  package  on  the  next  flight. 

AmericanAirlines 
Priority  Parcel  Service 


©  1982  American  Airlines  Freight  System 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 


FEBRUARY 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

20-26— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

MARCH 

3- 5— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton 

Inn,  Frederick,  Md. 

4- 6— Miss.  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association  &  Na¬ 

tional  Telephone  Sales  Managers  &  Supervisors  Conference, 
Palmer  House.  Chicago. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 

New  Orleans.  La. 

7- 9 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  conference  and  research 

Expo.  New  York  Hilton.  N  Y. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Gov't  Affairs  Confer¬ 

ence.  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D  C. 

16- 18 — America'East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Greater 

Merchandise  Mart'Expo  Center,  Monroeville,  Pa. 

17- 18 — New  England  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting, 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

17-20 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Americana.  Albany,  N  Y. 
20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Fort 
Worth.  Texas. 

20-24 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting 
Las  Hadas  Hotel.  Manzanillo,  Mexico. 

31-4/1 — Newspaper  in  Education  conference.  Holiday 

Inn-Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

APRIL 

10- 13 — Newspaper  Research  Council.  Hotel  Don  Cesar,  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla. 

17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers.  Radisson  Plaza  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20-22 — PNPA  Interstate  Ad  Managers  Association  Display 

Ad  Conference,  Hotel  Hershey.  Hershey.  Pa. 

24- 27— Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  The  Ra¬ 

disson  Lincoln.  Dallas.  Tex. 

25- 27— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf- 

Astoria  Hotel,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


About  awards 


The  Best  of  136  Entries  .  .  .  won  S2,500  for  Lee  Judge 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  the  first  John  Fischetti  Editorial 
Cartoon  Competition  sponsored  by  Columbia  College, 
Chicago.  Published  cartoons  on  social  and  political  issues 
are  eligible,  if  received  from  salaried  staff  or  regularly 
published  cartoonists  in  the  U  .S.  and  Canada.  The  second 
prize  of  $500  went  to  Etta  Hulme,  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Onion  Organizer  .  .  .  From  interviews,  research  and 
statistics  Mark  Wert,  a  reporter  for  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  put  together  all  he  could  learn  about 
onions  (why  they  make  you  cry,  etc.)  and  won  first  prize 
($150)  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society.  "I  was  looking  for  something 
offbeat,”  Wert  said.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Gannett  Rochester  newspaper  also  received  an 
award  this  year  for  its  Upstate  magazine  in  which  Michael 
Zeigler  had  the  lead  article  about  a  visit  to  a  farm.  Other 
citations  went  to:  Debby  Denniston,  Chatham  Courier: 
Jeannie  H.  Cross,  Middletow  n  Times  Herald  Record:  and 
the  Mountain  Eagle  at  Hunter. 

*  *  * 

Law  and  the  Press.  ...  A  series  of  articles  by  Mark 
Stephens  on  the  causes  and  costs  of  crime  in  Florida  won  a 
Florida  Bar  Media  Award  for  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press. 
The  grand  prize  went  to  WPLG,  the  Washington  Post  affili¬ 
ate,  for  a  prime  time  documentary  analyzing  Florida's  bail 
bond  system.  The  program  was  produced  by  Clarence  Jones 
and  written  by  Lance  Heflin  and  Jones.  Category  citations 
were  given  to  the  Miami  Herald,  Miami  News,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent,  Clearwater  Sun,  Win¬ 
ter  Haven  News-Chief,  Gainesville  Sun.  Miami  Review, 
Gadsden  County  Times,  Jensen  Beach  Mirror,  and  Citrus 
County  Chronicle. 

Newsbriefs 


FEBRUARY 

27-3/  4 — American  Press  Institute,  Ad  Executives  of  Weekly 

Newspapers.  Reston,  Va. 

27-3/4 — American  Press  Institute.  Publishers  (under 

50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

MARCH 

2-3 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Telecom¬ 

munications  Symposium.  New  Orleans.  La. 

6-11 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment,  Reston.  Va. 

6-11 — Penney-Missouri  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia.  Md. 

13-15 — Editors  Research  Workshop,  sponsored  by  Washington 

Post.  Newspaper  Readership  Project,  ASNE,  and  Newspaper  Research 
Council,  Capitol  Hilton,  Washington,  D  C. 

13-16 — SNPA  Foundation,  Racism  '80s  Style,  Florida  A&M, 

Tallahassee.  Fla. 

18-19 — War.  Peace  and  the  News  Media,  Department  of  Journalism, 
NYU,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Newhouse  exits  from  broadcasting 

With  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Newhouse  family  has  completed  the  disposal 
of  their  radio  and  television  stations.  Last  one  to  be  sold 
was  WAPI-am-fm  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  from  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  Corp.  to  a  group  of  principals  led  by  Harold 
W.  Ripps  and  Herbert  A.  Meisler.  The  price  was  given  at 
$4  million. 

Also  in  recent  actions,  the  FCC  approved  the  transer  of 
license  for  WCBO-tv  (ABBC)  at  Charleston,  S.C.  from  a 
subsidiary  of  State-Record  Company ,  Columbia,  to  Media 
General  Telecommunications,  Inc.  for  $8  million.  State 
Telecasting  bought  the  station  for  $2  million  in  1971, 
according  to  FCC  records. 

♦  ♦  * 

Governors  to  discuss  3rd-ciass  rates 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will 
meet  at  2:00  p.m.  on  February  16,  at  Postal  Service  Head¬ 
quarters,  475  L’Enfant  Plaza,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  only  agenda  item  for  the  meeting  is  a  continuation  of 
the  discussion  of  the  recommended  decision  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  on  third-class  bulk  rates  in  Docket  No. 
R80-1,  dated  December  23,  1982.  The  meeting  will  be 
closed  to  the  public. 
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Hovi 


GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS.  INC, 


Chromagraph  399 
Color  Scanner 


Simple  operation  yields  superb  quality  color  separations  yet  the  399 
is  capable  of  the  most  sophisticated  color  correction — all  at  a  price 
that  beats  every  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 


Determine  pre-programmed  gradation  for  light,  nor¬ 
mal  or  dark  original  (all  four  colors  simultaneously). 


Press  highlight  button.  This  simultaneously  sets 
pre-set  highlight  from  the  built-in  grey  scale  in  all 
four  colors  simultaneously. 


Select  scale  percentage,  operating  mode,  pic¬ 
ture  size,  lamp  on,  from  microprocessor  keyboard, 
and  start  the  scanner!  Everything  else  is  auto¬ 
matic.  The  scanner  will  produce  a  superb  quality 
set  of  separations  from  virtually  any  original.  It  also 
yields  excellent  results  from  sub-normal  originals 
that  need  additional  color  correction  and  color  cast 
neutralizing. 


Chromagraph  399  features:  •  Microprocessor  control  of  all  machine  functions  • 
Microprocessor  flags  operators  errors,  keeps  operator  productive  •  Eight  push¬ 
button  selected  gradation  curves  suit  various  printing  conditions  •  Extensive  color 
correction,  standardized  and  operator  selective  •  Automatic  undercolor  removal  • 
Two,  four  color  simultaneous  laser  exposure  with  contact  screen  •  Step  and  repeat 
feature  automatically  produces  multiple  sets  and  repeat  images  •  High  level  shadow 
and  highlight  separation  •  20"  x  25.6"  input  and  output  format  •  20-2,000% 
reproduction  ratio  •  Speed:  4"  per  min. 


Call  the  HCM  Branch  Office  nearest  you  for  complete  sales  and  service: 

New  York  (51 6)  466-071 0  Chicago  (31 2)  595-6560  Los  Angeles  (21 3)  603-8703 
Atlanta  (404)  696-8100  Dallas  (214)  241-9421  Toronto  (416)  743-8844 


Corporate  Office:  300  Rabro  Dr.  East,  Hauppauge,  NY  11788  (516)  582-6520 


®  1983  HCM  Graphic  Systems.  Inc. 
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Newspapers  are  basic 

It  was  started  about  30  yeai;s  ago  as  a  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom*'  project  (although  the  New  York  Times  had 
launched  the  first  one  20  years  before  that).  The  primary 
motive  was  to  instill  the  newspaper  reading  habit  in  school 
children  who  were  becoming  increasingly  enticed  by  the 
novelty  of  the  television  set.  It  was  also  thought  newspaper 
reading  might  help  create  a  more  informed  citizenry. 

Both  goals  are  being  realized. 

The  program  now  called  “Newspaper  in  Education”  has 
been  embraced  by  educators  who  have  found  the  newspaper 
to  be  a  valuable  tool  in  their  work. 

Next  week,  Feb.  21-25,  the  International  Reading  Associa¬ 
tion  (comprising  60,000  classroom  teachers,  professors  and 
administrators)  is  co-sponsoring  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  “Newspaper  in 
Education  Week.”  There  are  more  than  600  programs  in 
which  newspapers  are  working  cooperatively  with  their  local 
educators.  For  the  coming  week,  47  states  have  appointed 
state  chairmen  from  newspapers  and  reading  councils  to 
further  develop  newspaper  programs  in  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

Studies  among  educators  have  found  that  NIE  positively 
influences  student  motivation,  attitudes,  reading  skills, 
math  skills,  knowledge  of  current  affairs  and  classroom  com¬ 
munication.  There  is  nothing  more  basic  than  that. 

The  newspaper  is  the  basic  medium.  The  NIE  program  gets 
down  to  basics.  It  gets  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  teaching 
students  to  read,  providing  a  broad  spectrum  of  basic  in¬ 
formation,  and  helping  students  to  comprehend  and  retain 
that  information.  Better  educated  citizens  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  program. 

The  late  Phil  Graham  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  “News¬ 
papers  are  the  first  rough  draft  of  history.”  The  NIE  prog¬ 
ram  brings  that  history  into  the  classroom  in  a  lively  and 
interesting  manner  while  helping  to  preserve  the  basic  skill 
of  reading  which  is  so  essential  to  our  survival — the  survival 
of  a  free  nation  as  well  as  our  newspapers. 


Threat  in  Canada 

The  Minister  of  Culture  in  Ottawa  is  threatening  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Press  Council  as  a  watchdog  agency  over  the 
“health  of  the  press.”  He  assures  there  should  be  no  fear  of 
government  intervention  in  the  press. 

How  can  such  fear  be  dispelled?  Legislation  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Justice  Department.  It  would  be  financed  by  an 
endowment  fund  set  up  by  Parliament.  Its  structure  and 
operation  will  be  determined  by  Parliament  even  though 
that  is  supposed  to  be  recommended  by  members  of  the  press. 

The  Canadian  press  seems  to  be  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  whole  idea  so  why  doesn't  the  Minister  forget  it? 
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Audit  Bureau 
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Letters 


REBUTTAL 

In  his  “self-interview”  in  E&P  of 
February  5,  Edward  W.  Barrett  says 
that  the  National  News  Council  differs 
from  Accuracy  in  Media  because 
“AIM  is  avowedly  partisan.” 

Mr.  Barrett  is  wrong.  AIM  is 
avowedly  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Barrett  says  that  I  have  been 
quick  to  acknowledge  that  AIM  seeks 
“to  counter  what  it  considers  ‘liberal 
domination  of  the  news  media.”’  I 
don’t  recall  ever  having  been  quick  to 
acknowledge  that,  but  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  pointed  out  that  several  surveys,  the 
most  recent  one  being  that  made  by 
Professors  Lichter  and  Rothman,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  media,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Big  Media,  are  staffed  by  writers 
and  editors  who  are  predominantly 
liberal. 

Since  the  media  tend  to  be  much 
more  liberal  than  the  general  public,  the 
result  has  been  a  preponderance  of  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  media  from  conservatives. 

I  would  agree  that  AIM  has  been  far 
more  responsive  to  that  criticism  than 
has  the  National  News  Council,  which, 
like  Big  Media,  has  always  been  heavi¬ 
ly  dominated  by  liberals  with  a  couple 
of  token  conservatives  included  for  the 
sake  of  appearance. 

Most  of  the  complaints  AIM  receives 
are  from  persons  who  are  concerned 
about  errors,  distortions  or  suppres¬ 
sions  that  appear  to  stem  from  the 
tendency  of  Big  Media  to  view  the 
world  through  a  liberal  prism.  Howev¬ 
er,  we  handle  complaints  from  all  quar¬ 
ters. 

Our  board  includes  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans  and  Independents. 
Two  of  our  early  enthusiastic  National 
Advisory  Board  members  were  Dean 
Acheson  and  the  great  civil  libertarian, 
Morris  Ernst. 

Reed  Irvine 

(Irvine  is  chairman  of  AIM,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.) 


Firmware — not  soft  or  hard,  but 
firm. 

Floating  an  ad — running  an  ad  until 
further  notice. 

Gutter — where  I  usually  bowl. 

Marriage  mail — another  term  for  a 
wedding  invitation. 

Nab — a  cracker  you  eat  with  cheese, 
peanut  butter,  etc. 

Scotch  double  truck — something  I’d 
like  to  hijack. 

Soft  market — area  of  marginal  or 
questionable  customers. 

Velox — ink  used  in  printing. 

We  print — Yes,  we  do!  We  dance,  we 
sing,  we  sell. 

Anyone  thinking  the  above  answers  to 
the  terms  listed  are  correct  probably 
would  enjoy  the  manifest — “a  stag  buf¬ 
fet  lunch  or  dinner  held  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  usually  during  Oktoberfest 

time 

Mel  Verost 

(Verost  is  promotion  manager  for  the 
Charleston  Newspapers.) 

WHY  INCHES? 

If  we  are,  at  last,  going  to  drop  the 
ancient  agate  line  as  a  measure  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising —  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  are  we  going  to  use  col¬ 
umn  inches. 

Why  not  lead  the  world  to  metrics 
and  use  the  centimeter?  Or,  if  we  feel  the 
urgent  need  for  a  half-way  step,  why  not 
aid  in  creating  a  world  standard  by 
adopting  the  cicero  used  in  most  other 
countries? 

But  in  1983 — with  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  in  sight — to  go  to  inches? 

Come  on.  Be  serious. 

J.C.  Donahue 

(Donahue  is  publisher,  Purdue  (Ind.) 
Exponent.) 

GREAT  REPORTER 

The  recent  passing  of  James  J.  Kil- 
gallen,  one  of  the  all  time  great  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  at  the  age  of  94,  is  a 
severe  loss  to  the  journalism  profes¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  to  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

Jim  Kilgallen  may  have  been  the  last 
of  a  breed  of  newspaper  reporters  who 


learned  the  newspaper  business  from 
the  bottom  up  and  became  the  best  in 
his  profession.  One  of  his  early  mentors 
was  Walter  Howie,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  was  the  model 
for  the  Walter  Burns  character  in 
“Front  Page”,  the  memorable  play  and 
motion  picture  which  depicted  the 
working  press  of  that  era. 

I  doubt  that  any  reporter  or  editor 
alive  today,  covered  as  many  important 
headline  making  and  breaking  national 
as  well  as  international  news  stories  for 
newspapers,  wire  services  and  syndi¬ 
cates  as  Jim  Kilgallen  did. 

The  special  pride  he  had  in  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Dorothy,  emulating  him  by  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  famous  newspaper¬ 
women  in  America  was  shared  only  by 
his  grief  in  her  tragic  and  untimely 
death  in  1%5. 

As  a  long  time  professional  public 
relations  practitioner  and  consultant,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  both  him 
and  Dorothy,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
best  know  syndicated  columnists, 
radio  and  tv  personalities.  As  if  it  were 
yesterday,  I  recall  the  honor  of  being 
interviewed  by  Jim  Kilgallen  in  the  late 
1960s  when  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
defunct  New  York  Journal  American. 
Most  of  the  reporters  I  have  met  in  my 
almost  four  decades  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession  rely  on  their  memory 
or  interpretations  of  their  notes  in  writ¬ 
ing  their  stories.  Jim  Kilgallen’s  con¬ 
stant  pursuit  of  accuracy  and  excell¬ 
ence  was  demonstrated  when  he  called 
me  to  recheck  certain  facts  and  state¬ 
ments  before  turning  the  finished  copy 
into  his  editors  for  publication. 

Jim  Kilgallen  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
pro  in  every  sense.  It  would  be  wise  for 
journalism  schools  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  to  continue  the  style,  class,  tradi¬ 
tion,  legend  and  professionalism  of  Jim 
Kilgallen.  The  quality  and  old 
fashioned  values  of  this  dedicated  re¬ 
porter  are  assets  that  cannot  be  derived 
from  journalism  textbooks. 

Sol  Abrams 

(Abrams  runs  his  own  public  relations 
company  in  New  Milford,  N.J.) 


A’  FOR  EFFORT 

When  times  are  tough,  you’ve  got  to 
keep  your  sense  of  humor. 

That  was  the  thought  behind  the  ton¬ 
gue-in-cheek  answers  given  to  a  termi¬ 
nology  test  conducted  during  the 
annual  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Newspap¬ 
ers  Sales  Staff  Seminar  recently  held  at 
Pipestem  State  Park. 

Here  are  some  of  the  light-hearted 
answers  provided  by  various  members 
of  the  CN  sales  staff: 

Agate  line — row  of  composing  room 
employees. 

Batch  time — 20  minutes  for  choco¬ 
late  chip  cookies. 

Engraving — what  engravers  do. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


AAThe  New  York  Times 
V  V  News  Service  offers  an 
impressive  array  of  expert 
writers  in  specialty  fields 
and  a  spread  of  cultural 
news  that  cannot  he  dupli¬ 
cated  by  the  existing  news 
services.AA 

/  /  John  J.  Powers 

Editor 

South  Bend  Tribune 


For  information  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton.  212-972-1070. 
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Staying  on  top  of  the  news— and  the 
competition— requires  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  That’s  why  Atex  news¬ 
paper  systems  are  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 

Since  1973,  we’ve  been  extending  the 
limits  of  technology,  offering  newspapers 
better,  faster,  more  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  ways  to  manage  copy  flow,  from 
story  and  ad  creation  to  production. 

Because  we  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  we  know  that  no  two  papers 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  Atex  installation 
is  designed  to  meet  your  needs,  from 
writing  and  editing  to  selling  advertising. 


APOWCUmMAHMBEMeNT 
TOOl  rORPUBlISHERS 

Atex  newspaper  systems  are  one  sure  way 
publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
controlling  costs  and  producing  a  more  sale¬ 
able  product. 

The  paperless  world  of  Atex  allows  you 
to  take  advantage  of  electronic  text  editing 
throughout  your  paper,  so  you  can: 

□  reduce  costs  by  maximizing  staff  efficiency, 
by  conserving  materials  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  tighter  controls  over  production 

□  boost  sales  productivity 

□  improve  writing,  editing  and  advertising 
quality 

□  streamline  customer  service 

□  increase  clerical  efficiency 

□  improve  decision-making  with  more 
timely,  accurate  information 

□  reduce  typesetting  costs 


FUtamAU, 
MHUUMAMDlAIWi 
HEwsMma. 


MMiwmamiKntmss 

fMHumauHiitmnas 


With  Atex  systems  for  every  size  news¬ 
paper,  reporters  and  editors  enjoy  a  new  kind 
of  visual  and  verbal  freedom.  Features  have 
been  designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
deadlines  while  producing  highest  quality 
copy: 

□  Electronic  “cut  and  paste”  for  fast,  easy 
editing;  accurate  copy  fitting 

□  Split  screen  display  lets  you  work  easily 
from  notes,  update  stories,  write  budgets 

□  Automatic  wire  service  sorting  and  routing 
key  word  and  "Urgent”  alerts 

□  Electronic  page  layout  for  editorial  control 
over  composition 

□  Fast  information  retrieval  from  electronic 
library 

□  Password  system  to  protect  your 
confidentiality 


MORI  SMBS  MMDMORieOKTROl 
FORMOOBRTISIRR  MMRMBBRS 

Classified  and  Display  Advertising  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  every  size  newspaper. 
And  by  streamlining  the  entire  process,  Atex 
lets  sales  personnel  spend  more  time  selling 
and  less  time  doing  clerical  work.  The  system 
automatically  figures  ad  linage,  computes 
costs,  and  initiates  typesetting  and  billing. 

A  single  keystroke  brings  ad  order  forms, 
phone  directories,  signatures,  box  numbers 
and  much  more  to  the  screen.  In  short,  Atex 
offers: 

□  increased  time  for  “selling  up" 

□  fewer  keystrokes;  fewer  errors 

□  accurate  quotes  with  customer 
ON  THE  PHONE 

□  automatic  tracking  of  credit  problems 

□  easy  composition  for  extra  linage 

□  better  customer  service 

□  accurate  billing  information 

□  reports  when  and  how  you  want  them 


MKXOCTS  YOUR  PMPBR  OUT 
ORTlMC-BVtRYTIMt! 

No  Atex  system  has  ever  become  obso¬ 
lete!  In  fact,  through  hardware  and  software 
enhancements,  systems  installed  in  the  early 
1970's,  are  as  up-to-date  as  our  most  recently 
installed  systems.  While  we  are  constantly 
developing  new  products  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  we  always  design-in  compatibility 
with  our  existing  systems. 

ORKTY  MET  KEEPS  YOUR 
MEWSPRPERUPMMORUMMIMB. 

SAFETY  NET'“  is  the  combination  of  our 
distributed  database  and  COPYSAFE'"  arch¬ 
itecture,  ourTRACE"'24-hour-a-day  remote 
diagnostic  system,  the  industry's  largest 
network  of  field  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  and 
parts  depots,  the 
HELP!  user-aid 
program  and  our 
complete  customer 
service,  documen¬ 
tation  and  training 
programs. 


OYER 300 PURUSHERS 
YYORUnnOEOEPMIOOMKTEX 

Our  customers  include: 

□  Newsday 

□  The  Boston  Globe 

□  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

□  Providence  Journal 

□  Associated  Press 

□  Staten  Island  Advance 

□  Houston  Post 

□  Cape  Cod  Times 

□  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

□  Grand  Forks  Herald 


MOWMMOIM  THE  FUTURE 

We  built  our  reputation  with  systems  for 
the  world's  largest  newspapers.  Now,  Atex 
performance  is  available  on  small  and 
medium-sized  systems,  too! 

For  high  performance  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  software,  ergorramically- 
designed  terminals,  Cable  TV,  Library, 
Graphics  and  Pagination  systems  today,  and 
direct  output  systems  tonnorrow,  look  to  Atex. 
The  Leader. 


London,  Melbourne,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Stockholm. 


15  Wiggins  Avenue 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
Phone  (617)275-8300 


WARREN  BROOKES, 

“The  Economy  in  Mind” 

“By  a  generous  measure  he  is 
almost  certainly  the  best  in  the 
nation  at  what  he  does,”  The 
Boston  Globe 

"His  column  is  absolutely 
splendid,  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  1  have  come  across,” 
Milton  Friedman 

“Boston’s  premier  economic 
journalist,”  The  Wall  Street 
Journal 


Economics 

and 

Policy  JVlaking 
Made 

(Indenstandable 
by  Two  of 
America’s 
Leading 
Economic 
Journalists 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many, 
many  comments  about  these  two 
outstanding  columnists  distributed  by 
Heritage  Features  Syndicate,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fastest-growing  syndicate. 


WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

“A  Minority  View” 

“Biting  and  controversial 
comment  from  an 
independent-minded  social 
critic.”  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch 

“Economist  Williams:  New 
Gospel  for  Blacks,”  The 
Washington  Post 


Walter  Williams  is  a  professor  of  economics  who  dislikes  the  black  conser¬ 
vative  label  pinned  on  him  by  liberals,  calls  himself  a  “radical”  and  though  he 
acknowledges  he  was  “raised  on  and  off  welfare,”  he  rejects  many  social  pro¬ 
grams  as  ill-conceived.  He  opposes  affirmative  action;  he  decries  the  national 
minimum-wage  laws,  believes  busing  is  unfair,  deplores  the  alliance  between 
American  blacks  and  labor  unions,  and  is  author  of  The  State  Against  Blacks, 
recently  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 

Warren  Brookes  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most  respected  economic  analysts 
whose  column  is  informative,  factual  and  evokes  reader  response.  His  writing 
has  earned  him  numerous  awards  and  accolades,  including  the  UPl’s  prestigious 
Community  Service  Award,  and  he  is  the  author  of  The  Economy  in  Mind, 
published  recently  by  Gniverse  Books  and  described  by  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  as  “bubbling  with  ideas  . . .  stimulating  and  important.” 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  subscribe  to  either  or  both  of  these 
outstanding  columnists,  or  other  columns  and  cartoons  distributed  by  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate,  write  or  phone: 

Andy  Seamans,  Managing  Editor,  or  Hugh  Newton,  Editorial  Director 

heritage  ^T^tuws^yndicate 

513  C  Street,  N.E.  •  Washington,  D.C.  20002  •  (202)  543-0440 
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What  Vietnam  War 
taught  the  press 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  lesson  of  the  Vietnam  War  for 
the  press  was  that  reporters  would  nev¬ 
er  again  be  as  trustful  of  government 
sources,  a  veteran  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  told  a  Los  Angeles  conference 
February  8. 

William  Tuohy,  currently  Los 
Angeles  Times'  London  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  covered  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict,  said  that  lies  told  by  government 
officials  during  that  period  “fed  the 
growing  mistrust  between  American 
public  servants  and  the  press  corps. 

“I  think  that  mistrust  has  carried 
over  into  the  post-Vietnam  period,  with 
some  U.S.  embassies,  where  American 
interest  are  deeply  involved,  adapting 
something  of  a  fortress  mentality,”  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  stated. 

Tuohy  was  part  of  a  panel,  “Did 
Vietnam  Change  Journalism?”  at  a 
University  of  Southern  California  con¬ 
ference  that  drew  85  journalists,  milit¬ 
ary  officers,  academics,  authors  and 
former  government  policy  makers. 

Recalling  his  Vietnam  experience, 
Tuohy  said  that  what  most  disturbed 
him  was  not  that  U.S.  officials  occa¬ 
sionally  lied  to  reporters  but  that 
“officers  in  the  field  lied  to  their  senior 
officials,  and  those  senior  officials  sent 
back  misleading  reports  to  please  their 
masters  in  Washington.” 

Tuohy  said  the  government  should 
also  have  learned  some  lessons  from 
Vietnam  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
journalists. 

”...  Officials  should  realize  that 
you  deceive  journalists  at  your  own 
risk,”  he  observed.  “The  truth  usually 
wins  out,  liars  are  exposed  and  U.S. 
policy  suffers  accordingly.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  got  to  be  credible;  our  system 
is  based  on  a  certain  amount  of  good 
faith,  and  if  the  press  doesn’t  believe 
what  it’s  being  told — and  this  their  au¬ 
dience — the  government  and  the  nation 
can  get  into  real  trouble.” 

A  gloomier  view  of  media- 
government  relations  was  taken  by 
another  Vietnam  hand,  Seymour 
Hersh,  who  said  he  doesn’t  believe 
“the  press  is  very  relevant  and  is  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  relevant.” 

“There  isn’t  much  the  press  can  do 
when  the  government  decides  to  lie,” 
added  Hersh,  who  broke  the  My  Lai 
massacre  story  and  has  worked  for  AP, 


UPl  and  the  New  York  Times. 

“The  Vietnam  experience  and  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case  showed  this 
Vietnam  is  a  history  of  lying.  The  press 
does  a  great  job  of  reporting  but  we 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on.  Where  is 
the  press  if  the  government  decides  to 
lie?” 

Also  assessing  the  effects  on  report¬ 
ing  of  Vietnam  was  George  E.  Reedy, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  press 
secretary  and  now  a  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  professor. 

Reedy  maintained  both  print  and 
broadcast  media  were  ill  equipped  to 
cover  the  Vietnam  fighting  because  it 
provided  no  familiar  pattern  such  as 


mass  troop  movements,  major  battles 
and  clear-cut  victories  and  defeats. 

“Fundamentally,”  Reedy  pointed 
out,  “the  war  was  a  struggle  for  alle¬ 
giance  rather  than  for  strategic  position 
and  this  is  not  readily  protrayed  in  the 
traditional  block  paragraphs  of  journal¬ 
ism  or  in  the  kind  of  film  that  electro¬ 
nics  reporters  can  gather  by  accom¬ 
panying  a  convoy.” 

Further,  Reedy  said,  the  American 
public,  because  of  its  ignorance  of 
Southeast  Asia,  was  not  prepared  to 
understand  the  reporting  from  Viet¬ 
nam,  regardless  of  its  quality. 

Nevertheless,  Reedy  observed, 
Vietnam  may  have  changed  the  press 
much  more  than  the  press  changed  pub¬ 
lic  attitudes. 

“Confronted  with  a  war  which  did 
not  fit  previous  journalistic  experience, 
correspondents  had  a  tendency  to 
probe  more  deeply  than  usual — to 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


GREAT  READING  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


NIE  WEEK — Newspaper  In  Education  Week,  a  nationwide  project  designed  to 
involve  local  school  systems,  reading  councils  and  newspapers  in  promoting  the  reading 
habit  through  the  use  of  newspapers,  will  take  place  February  2 1  -25  in  most  states.  NIE 
Week  is  being  co-sponsored  by  the  International  Reading  Association,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  In  this  issue,  starting  on  page  27,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  presents  a  special  issue  on  the  NIE  program. 
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Editors  rate  Reagan’s 
first  two  years 


A  poll  indicates  that  editors  of  major 
newspapers  are  widely  divided  in  their 
appraisals  of  President  Reagan’s  per¬ 
formance  during  his  first  two  years  in 
the  White  House. 

Forty  percent  of  the  editors  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  poll  said  Reagan  had  done  a 
“fair”  job;  34%  said  “good;”  and  24% 
said  “poor.”  Another  1%  said  “excel¬ 
lent”  and  1%  said  “fair  to  good.” 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  the 
Washington  bureau  of  RKO  General 
Broadcasting.  Bureau  manager  Cliff 
Evans  sent  questionnaires  to  editors  of 
107  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
more  than  100,000  and  received  67  re¬ 
plies. 

The  editors  were  cooler  toward 
Reagan's  job  performance  than  were 
publishers  who  responded  to  a  separate 
poll  by  RKO  General  (E&P  Jan.  29). 
Forty  percent  of  the  publishers  said 
Reagan  had  done  a  “good”  job  and  9% 
said  “excellent.” 

The  editors,  in  answering  other  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  by  Evans,  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  saying  that  the  economy  was 
the  news  topic  of  most  concern  to  their 
readers;  68%  said  Reagan  would  be  re¬ 
nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1984. 

The  questionnaires  also  asked  editors 
to  describe  Reagan’s  greatest  strength 
and  his  greatest  weakness. 

Many  answered,  in  one  way  or 
another,  that  the  President’s  greatest 
strength  was  an  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate.  Supporters  of  this  view  included 
James  G.  Wieghart,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Anthony  Marro,  Newsday; 
Murray  B.  Light,  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  William  F.  Thomas,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Dave  Halvorsen,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  William  H.  Horn¬ 
by,  Denver  Post;  James  D.  Squires, 
Chicago  Tribune;  James  P.  Gannon, 
Des  Moines  Register;  Milton  R.  Brit¬ 
ten,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  Jim 
Hampton,  Miami  Herald;  and  Ralph 
Langer,  Dallas  Morning  News.  Tom 
Teepen,  Atlanta  Constitution,  replied, 
“His  glibness.” 

Others  citing  Reagan’s  greatest 
strength  included:  Harvey  C.  Jacobs, 
Indianapolis  News,  “Sincerity,  stead¬ 
fast  philosophy;”  Alfred  L.  Peloq\iin, 
Flint  Journal,  “Public  perception  of  his 
personal  integrity,”  Robert  H.  Giles, 
Rochester  Times  Union,  “Adherence 
to  beliefs;”  William  German,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  “He  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  calm  and  unflappabl- 
e;”  David  Lipman,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  “Persistence;”  Robert  Bart¬ 
ley,  Wall  Street  Journal,  “Sound  poli¬ 


cy  instincts;”  Jay  Jenkins,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  “An  ability  to  create  a 
sense  of  optimism;”  William  D.  Cotter, 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  “Ability  to 
continue  convincing  people  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity;”  A.  Paul  Hogan,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  “He’s  given  a  lot  of  people  re¬ 
newed  faith  in  their  country  though 
God  only  knows  how  and  why;”  and 
Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Daily  News, 

“He  doesn’t  have  Ronald  Reagan  in 
opposition.” 

In  listing  Reagan’s  greatest  weak¬ 
ness,  numerous  editors  faulted  him  for 
the  stubborness  and  inability  to  select 
proper  staff  and  appointees  for  the  rest 
of  the  executive  branch.  Others  com¬ 
plained  of  shallowness  in  facing  public 
issues.  Said  the  New  York  Daily  News’ 
Wieghart:  "In  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  policy  he  has  not  sat  down 
and  worked  out  an  across-the-board 
approach  to  our  problems.  He  is  a  total 
flop.” 

Critics  of  Reagan’s  staff  included 
Robert  H.  Wills,  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 
James  E.  Jacobson,  Birmingham 
News;  John  G.  Craig  Jr.,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette;  and  Neil  Morgan,  San 
Diego  Tribune,  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal's  Bartley  said,  “Inability  to  fire 
people  who  oppose  his  instinct.” 

Other  nominations  for  Reagan’s 
greatest  weakness  came  from  Joe  H. 
Stroud,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution’s  Teepan,  who 
cited  “ignorance;”  Roger  Wood,  New 
York  Post,  “Too  easy  going;”  Eugene 
C.  Patterson,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
“Shallowness  and  disinterest  in  the 
job;”  William  G.  Giles,  Detroit  News, 
“Inexperience;”  Jack  B.  Tinsley,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  “Perceived  lack 
of  intellect,  causing  bad  press  image;” 
and  Mark  Murphy,  Hartford  Courant, 
“Fading  ability  to  lead.” 

Richard  R.  Campbell,  Columbus 
CitizenIJournal,  said  Reagan’s  greatest 
strength  and  weakness  were  the  same: 
“Ability  to  choose  a  course  and  stick  to 
it,”  Ralph  Millett,  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  also  said  the  President’s 
strength  and  weakness  were  identical: 
“Stubborness.” 

Buford  Boone  dies 

Buford  Boone,  74,  longtime  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  in  1956foran 
editorial  decrying  unrest  over  the 
admission  of  the  first  Black  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  died  February  7. 


Vietnam  press 

(Continued  from  page  9} 


search  for  some  kind  of  pattern  which 
made  sense  so  they  could  exercise  their 
craft,”  he  explained.  “This  resulted  in 
continuing  confrontations  between 
U.S.  official  spokesmen  and  the  jour¬ 
nalists  which  became  increasingly  bit¬ 
ter  as  the  fighting  continued.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  conflict  since  the 
Civil  War  fostered  as  much  antagonism 
between  press  and  government.” 

Another  panelist,  Roger  Hilsman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  under  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  agreed  the  press  didn’t 
understand  the  Vietnam  War  but  still 
played  a  major  role  in  bringing  it  to  a 
close.  He  referred  to  the  Tet  offensive 
in  which,  he  said,  correspondents  por¬ 
trayed  the  Vietcong  as  being  “10  feet 
tall,”  while  the  American  military  was 
describing  the  attack  as  a  “last  gasp”  of 
the  enemy. 

“The  view  of  the  press  prevailed  and 
had  a  profound  influence  on  LBJ  to 
stop  the  bombing  and  begin  negotiat¬ 
ing,”  said  Hilsman,  who  quit  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  opposition  to  the  war. 

Hilsman  also  claimed  “tremendous 
press  play”  led  to  the  Iranian  militants 
holding  the  U.S.  hostages  for  444  days. 

“The  militants  never  intended  to 
hold  the  hostages  for  more  than  24 
hours,”  Hilsman  declared,  asserting 
that  media  coverage  taught  the  Iranians 
the  propaganda  value  of  keeping  them. 

The  four-day  conference,  Vietnam 
Reconsidered:  Lessons  From  a  War, 
was  sponsored  by  the  USC  School  of 
Journalism,  Center  for  Humanities  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.” 

Pulitzer  shuts  down 
States  News  Service 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  and  Indian 
Head  Inc.,  corporate  owners  of  States 
News  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  said 
this  week  they  will  fold  the  regional 
news  service  on  March  1 1 . 

Founder  Leland  J.  Schwartz  prom¬ 
ised  (February  1 1)  that  he  will  continue 
the  operation,  either  alone  or  with  new 
moneyed  supporters. 

Pulitzer  Publishing  of  St.  Louis  and 
Indian  Head  took  over  ownership  a 
year  ago.  Their  representatives  told  the 
SNS  staff  that  they  invested  $500,000 
into  the  operation  and  were  still  losing 
$1,(X)0  a  day.  They  saw  little  chance  of 
a  significant  turnaround. 

Schwartz,  who  founded  SNS  a  de¬ 
cade  ago,  had  to  seek  protection  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws  before  Pulitzer 
and  Indian  Head  took  over. 
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Ray  McConaghy  Alan  Friedberg  O'Neill 


Leading  advertisers  make 
reports  to  N.E.  ad  execs 


These  speakers  made  the  news  at  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  Winter  Meet¬ 
ing  (February  9  &  10)  in  Boston; 

•  Raymond  J.  McConaghy,  Jr.,  a 
banker,  who  suggested  there  will  be 
less  usage  of  newspaper  advertising 
under  bank  deregulation; 

•  Alan  Friedberg,  a  chain  movie 
theater  owner,  who  said  movies  are 
better  than  most  critics’  reviews;  and 

•  Ed  O’Neill,  a  newspaper  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive,  who  said  he  sees  face-to-face 
ad  selling  going  out  of  style. 

McConaghy,  senior  vicepresident  of 
marketing.  Old  Stone  Bank,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,  said  he  believes  newspap¬ 
ers  will  still  be  an  important  ad  medium 
for  commercial  banks  in  the  years 
ahead,  but  he  said  there  are  forces  at 
work  that  suggest  less  use.  That 
“force”  is  deregulation,  he  said. 

Under  deregulation,  McConaghy 
said  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  through  mergers,  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  failures,  resulting  in  less 
newspaper  advertising.  He  said  there 
are  now  about  14,000  commercial 
banks  in  business.  Also,  he  said,  banks 
will  be  opening  fewer  branches  as  was 
the  case  before  deregulation.  Again,  he 
said,  this  will  result  in  less  advertising 
for  newspapers  that  cover  the  branch 
markets. 

Banks,  he  believes,  will  run  fewer 
premium  campaigns  because  under  the 
new  laws,  banks  can  now  offer  more 
than  the  regularly  allowed  interest  rate. 

If  interest  rates  for  retail  depositors 
increases,  McConaghy  said  this  will  de¬ 
crease  the  bank’s  earnings  on  deposits, 
forcing  the  banks  to  reduce  operating 
expenses  which  will  probably  lead  to 
lower  marketing  budgets,  and  result  in 
fewer  newspaper  ad  dollars. 

“When  you  know  that  80%  of  the 
deposits  come  from  20%  of  our  custom¬ 
ers,  bank  marketers  are  asking  them¬ 
selves;  ‘Does  it  pay  to  advertise  in  mass 
media  like  newspapers?’,”  he  said. 
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He  sees  the  trend  towards  more  tar- 
ket  marketing  to  reach  the  savings  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  trend  will  mean  more  direct 
mail  and  telephone  advertising. 

Friedberg,  president.  Sack  Theaters 
Corp.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  took  sharp 
issue  with  local  movie  critics  for  what 
he  called  “unfair  attacks”  on  movie 
ticket  prices  and  “put  downs”  of  films. 

Friedberg,  who  is  past  chairman  of 
National  Association  of  Theater  Own¬ 
ers,  hoped  the  ad  directors  would 
pass  along  the  word  to  the  editors  that 
movie  critics  are  doing  theater  owners 
a  disservice.  “We  don’t  want  every 
movie  reviewed  favorably,”  Friedberg 
said.  “But  there  should  be  a  balance, 
and  written  for  your  readership  and  not 
for  the  critic’s  own  ego  or  the  elite.” 

Friedberg  said  too  many  of  the  pap¬ 
ers  that  he  reads  give  proportionately 
more  space  and  more  favorable  re¬ 
views  on  their  amusement  pages  to  the 
art  films  and  to  other  areas  of  the  arts. 

He  reminded  the  ad  execs  that  years 
ago  movie  exhibitors  agreed  to  pay  a 
higher  ad  rate  to  have  ads  grouped  on 
the  amusement  pages  to  justify  alloca¬ 
tion  of  free  editorial  space  to  amuse¬ 
ment. 

He  said  he  longed  for  a  return  to  the 
days  when  it  was  common  practice  for 
newspapers  to  run  cuts  from  movies 
that  were  appearing  locally.  “Getting 
free  stuff  in  the  papers  now,”  he  said, 
“is  long  gone  down  the  tube.” 

But,  he  emphasized,  “Your  rate 
structures  remain.”  Freidberg  said 
the  decrease  in  movie  space  puzzled 
him  because  the  reader  interest  is  still 
there,  pointing  to  1982  movie  attend¬ 
ance  figures  of  1 . 1  million  as  compared 
to  “infinitely  fewer”  totals  for  art 
museums  and  symphony  halls. 

He  blasted  movie  critics,  which  he 
did  not  identify  by  name  or  paper,  as 
“arrogant  and  foolhardy”  for  trying  to 
dictate  the  taste  mores  of  the  public. 

He  called  the  movie  critics  he  has  in 
mind  “frustrated  screen  writers.” 


By  allowing  these  type  of  reviewers 
to  continue,  Friedberg  said  newspaper 
advertising  shows  sign  of  decreasing. 
He  said  a  typical  campaign  expenditure 
for  a  new  movie  in  Boston  totalled 
$95,000  in  1982  as  compared  with 
$50,000  in  1977.  The  difference,  he 
noted,  was  that  in  1977  about  50%  of  the 
allocation  went  into  newspapers.  That 
percentage  is  now  about  42%,  he  said, 
while  tv’s  share  has  climbed  from  40% 
in  1977  to  52%  last  year. 

O’Neill,  telemarketing,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/marketing,  for  Dayton  (Oh. )  News 
and  Journal  Herald,  who  was  a  sports 
editor  very  early  in  his  newspaper 
career,  said  the  Cox-owned  dailies’ 
fulltime  Telemarketing  Retail  Advert¬ 
sing  Sales  Department  is  entering  its 
second  year. 

“We  started  with  a  dream  and  four 
people  last  year  in  January.  Now  we 
have  six  involved  and  1  am  more  firmly 
convinced  now  it  will  work  then  when  it 
was  in  planning,”  O’Neill  declared. 

He  explained  the  reason  for  getting 
into  telemarketing.  “In  our  case,  it  was 
because  salespeople  were  pressing  the 
high  20s  in  salary  .  .  .  mileage  reached 
23  cents  .  .  .  making  speedy,  effective 
sales  calls  seemed  to  get  more  difficult . 

“Afterall,  if  you  are  honest  with 
yourself  you  are  probably  handling 
your  leading  department  store  by  tele¬ 
phone  in  at  least  75%  of  all  transac¬ 
tions.  If  you  can  handle  someone  billing 
in  the  millions  that  way,  it  makes  you 
think. 

“We  started  with  the  idea  that  any¬ 
one  billing  less  than  10  inches  per 
month  was  a  phone  candidate  .  .  . 
maybe  15%  of  all  our  tn-.nsactions  fall 
into  this  category  .  .  .  but  they 
account  for  less  than  3%  of  our  revenue 
and  are  far  out  of  balance  in  selling 
costs. 

“A  management  task  force  of  ad  ex¬ 
ecs  came  up  with  the  telephone  as  the 
likely  answer.” 

The  success  of  the  program  to  date 
led  O’Neill  to  conclude  that  “tele¬ 
marketing  in  retail  opens  the  door  to  the 
day  when  all  the  old  walls  between 
advertising  divisions  come  down,  when 
we  sell  much  less  in  person  and  much 
more  by  phone  on  a  daily  basis,  when 
most  of  our  sales  personnel  work  inside 
on  phones.” 

The  Dayton  papers  still  employ  16 
outside  retail  ad  sales  people. 

Another  benefit  he  sees  is  a  tilt  in  the 
pay  structure  from  the  present  high  sal¬ 
ary  and  low  bonus  to  low  or  no  salary 
and  high  bonus  for  productivity. 

The  meeting  was  attenr  -'d  by  about 
75  ad  executives  from  New  England 
region  dailies.  Frank  Brennan,  director 
advertising,  Manchester  {U.H.)  Union 
Leader  is  president  of  the  NENAEA. 
James  Murphy,  ad  manager,  Gardner 
(Mass.)  News,  served  as  program 
chairman. 
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Blizzard  disrupts 
newspaper  deliveries 


Newspapers  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  Philadelphia  were  the 
worst  hit  in  the  snowstorm  that  blank¬ 
eted  much  of  the  East  Coast  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  New  England  on  Feb.  11-12. 

Snowfall  in  the  New  York  area 
reached  22  inches  while  Philadelphia 
had  21  inches.  In  Washington,  23  in¬ 
ches  of  snow  fell,  and  Richmond  was 
covered  with  19  inches. 

By  Saturday  afternoon,  the  sun 
appeared  and  temperatures  in  the  40's 
melted  much  of  the  snow  off  roads 
which  were  plowed  to  facilitate  Sunday 
delivery. 

According  to  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News'  sources,  9  of  the  16  daily 
papers  in  the  state  with  Saturday  edi- 
tons  were  prevented  by  the  snowstorm 
from  publishing  and  distributing.  Seven 
were  able  to  publish  and  deliver 
Saturday. 

Newark  Star-Ledger,  a  morning  dai¬ 
ly  with  over  375,000  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Woodhrid}>e  News  Tribune,  a 
Monday  through  Saturday  evening 
paper  with  over  51,000  circulation, 
each  decided  to  cancel  publication  of 
their  Saturday  editions  on  February  12. 

Mort  Pye,  editor  of  the  Star-Ledger, 
said  the  edition  was  cancelled  because 
the  newspaper  was  unable  to  get  its 
trucks  out  on  Friday  night. 

William  E.  Sherman,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Tribune,  said  similar 
concerns  about  trucks  getting  stuck  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  newspaper's  decision  to 
cancel  its  Saturday  edition.  Sherman 
said  the  News-Tribune  put  out  a  com¬ 
bined  Saturday-Monday  edition  which 
carried  “all  of  our  feature  material  and 
those  news  items  not  of  a  timely  na¬ 
ture”  from  the  cancelled  edition. 

Sherman  said  the  combined  edition 
also  carried  many  of  the  ads  from 
Saturday,  but  he  declined  to  comment 
if  any  arrangements  were  being  made 
with  Saturday  advertisers  concerning 
possible  rebates.  “We  haven’t  sur¬ 
veyed  the  retail  establishments,”  he 
said. 

Delivery  of  the  morning  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Home  News  was  a  “monumental 
job”  on  Saturday,  said  Jim  Quinn,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  who  is  also  in  charge 
of  distribution.  “We  got  it  out  by  3 
P.M.  We  were  the  only  ones  on  the 
stands  in  our  area.” 

The  other  papers  that  published  and 
delivered  were  the  Ashury  Park  Press, 
Atlantic  City  Press,  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  Elizabeth  Journal,  Trenton 
Times,  and  Bridgewater  Courier- 
News.  At  the  Bridgeton  Evening  News, 


Saturday’s  paper  was  published  Friday 
night  and  delivered  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Paterson  News  did  not  deliver 
until  Monday. 

In  New  York  City,  all  three  major 
dailies  faced  severe  disruptions  of  their 
deliveries  both  to  newsstands  and  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Elliott  Sanger,  manager  of  corporate 
relations,  said  delivery  of  New  York 
Times  was  “really  curtailed”  on  Satur¬ 
day,  “but  we’re  not  giving  out  fi¬ 
gures.” 

“There  was  some  curtailment  on 
Sunday,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  quite 
good,”  Sanger  said. 

He  stated  the  Times  will  be  “making 
some  adjustments”  with  its  advertisers 
but  declined  to  give  any  details. 

New  York  Daily  News  got  “negligi¬ 
ble  copies  out”  of  its  Saturday  edition 
and  distributed  about  30%  of  its  Sunday 
edition. 

Campi  said  advertisers  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  papers  will  “be  re¬ 
bated  the  appropriate  percentages.” 

New  York  Post,  which  publishes 
Monday  through  Saturday,  distributed 
a  limited  number  of  its  500,000  circula¬ 
tion  Saturday  edition. 

Newsday  on  Long  Island  was  able  to 
deliver  “60%”  of  its  Saturday  edition 
and  100%  of  its  Sunday  edition,  said 
Jack  Squire,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions. 

“Quite  a  few  people  stayed  the  night 
at  our  plant,  some  by  necessity  and 
some  by  choice,”  Squire  said.  “We 
used  our  4-wheelers  as  sort  of  a  shuttle 
to  take  people  home  or  to  nearby 
motels.” 

“We  were  really  hurt  on  Saturday. 
We  got  about  one-fifth  of  our  normal 
circulation  out,  and  I’m  not  sure  we 
sold  half  of  that,”  said  Carleton  Rosen- 
burgh,  circulation  director  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Philadelphia  Inquirer  which  nor¬ 
mally  sells  around  490,000  copies  on 
Saturdays. 

Rosenburgh  said  on  Sunday,  the  In¬ 
quirer  distributed  about  9 1 8,000  papers 
instead  of  its  normal  distribution  of 
over  1.1  million. 

Robert  O’Sullivan,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  evening  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  said  his  main  problem  was  that 
only  about  25  drivers  showed  up  for 
work. 

“We  doubled  up  and  had  12  runs.  We 
delivered  about  25,000  papers.  230,000 
on  Saturday  is  normal,”  he  said.  “At 
the  outlets  we  found  open,  we  could’ve 
sold  more  if  we’d  distributed  more. 
Saturday  afternoon  turned  out  to  be 


pretty  nice,  and  people  wanted  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Jerome  Tillis,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said: 
“For  the  sake  of  good  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  we’re  not  going  to  charge  adver¬ 
tisers  for  the  Saturday  Inquirer  and 
Saturday  Daily  News.  It  just  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  try  to  pro-rate.” 

Tillis  said  the  two  newspapers  lost 
“at  most  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  ’  for  the  day .  He  added  that  PN I 
is  “looking  fo  a  big  weekend”  for  the 
three-day  holiday  coming  up  due  to 
President’s  Day  on  February  21. 
“We’re  booked  with  ads.  People  are 
coming  back  stronger  than  ever.” 

Baltimore  Sun  did  not  publish  its 
Saturday  P.M.  paper  with  136,000  cir¬ 
culation  but  its  160,000  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  editions  were  distributed  to  all  of  the 
drop-off  points,  said  Pat  McCarthy, 
director  of  public  affairs. 

She  said  “well  over  80%”  of  the 
380,000  Sunday  edition  was  delivered 
to  subscribers. 

“Some  of  our  teamsters  stayed  out 
36  hours,’’  McCarthy  remarked. 
“We’re  waiting  to  verify  how  many  of 
the  papers  reached  subscribers.  The 
calls  have  been  much  less  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.” 

McCarthy  said  the  storm  hit  Balti¬ 
more  after  the  Friday  deadline  for  dis¬ 
play  ads  and  all  of  them  ran  in  the 
paper. 

“We  plan  to  give  full  consideration 
to  any  complaints  from  advertisers,  but 
we  haven’t  had  any  yet,”  she  said. 

Robert  Wilson,  general  manager  of 
Baltimore  News-American,  said  both 
the  114,400  Saturday  edition  and 
184,000  Sunday  edition  were  distri¬ 
buted  without  any  major  problems. 

“There  were  some  sections  of  the 
city  where  we  just  could  not  get  our 
trucks  through,  but  I  would  not  consid¬ 
er  it  a  major  problem,”  Wilson  said. 
“We  got  a  pretty  dedicated  crew.  A  lot 
of  people  slept  in  the  building  to  help 
get  the  paper  out.” 

Carriers  used  their  sleds  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  morning  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  evening  News 
Leader,  said  Lenny  Pride,  metro  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  p.m.  paper. 

He  said  the  company  put  chains  on 
its  vans  to  get  the  newspapers  to  its 
carriers. 

“Friday  was  the  worst  day  here.  We 
got  out  85%  of  our  papers,”  he  said. 
Richmond  Newspapers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  about 
250,000. 

On  some  of  the  motor  routes,  the 
Friday  papers  were  not  delivered  until 
the  next  day.  Pride  said.  “The  A.M. 
paper  had  a  little  more  trouble  than  we 
did.  The  snow  started  Thursday  night 
so  on  Friday  morning  it  was  still  fresh 
with  no  tracks.” 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

Pride  said  the  News  Leader  on  Fri¬ 
day  put  out  only  two  editions  instead  of 
its  normal  four.  “We  kept  publishing 
the  same  paper  through  the  day.” 

Pride  said  delivery  was  “hectic”  on 
Sunday,  with  some  subscribers  not  get¬ 
ting  their  newspapers  until  noon. 

“We  got  normal  production  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  through  just  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  by  our  people 
here,”  said  Donald  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

Graham  said  the  Post  could  not  reach 
some  outlying  areas  on  Saturday  but 
got  “substantial  distribition”  in  most 
districts  for  its  675,000  edition. 

“Our  circulation  efforts  went  on 
throughout  the  day.  Some  Saturday 
papers  were  delivered  on  Sunday,”  he 
remarked. 

Graham  said  street  sales  suffered 
from  the  storm  because  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Metro  was  shut  down  and  there  was 
“no  pedestrian  traffic”  on  Saturday. 

He  said  distribution  of  the  950,000 
Sunday  edition  was  “better”  than  on 
Saturday. 

The  Post  will  make  give  some  adjust¬ 
ments  to  advertisers  for  lost  Saturday 
distribution,  “but  we're  not  sure  yet 
about  Sunday,”  said  Virginia  Rodri¬ 
quez,  public  relations  manager. 

Hartford  Courant  distributed  about 
85%  of  its  214,000  Saturday  edition, 
said  Angus  Twombly,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  who  noted  21  inches  of  snow  blank¬ 
eted  his  area. 

“We  got  killed  on  the  motor  routes, 
but  that’s  not  a  large  percentage  of  our 
circulation,”  he  said.  “We  delivered  all 
day  on  Saturday.  By  mid-day  a  lot  of 
the  snow  on  the  roads  melted  down, 
and  that  helped  us  tremendously.” 

The  Courant  owns  several  4-wheel 
drive  vehicles  with  snow-plow  attach¬ 
ments  and  used  them  to  clear  its  loading 
dock  and  dig  out  delivery  trucks  which 
got  stuck  in  the  snow. 

Twombly  said  about  10  employees — 
dispatchers,  supervisors,  and  some 
drivers — spent  Friday  night  in  the 
newspaper’s  garage  so  they  would  be 
on  hand  for  Saturday  delivery. 

“Fve  not  heard  any  discussion  about 
giving  rebates  to  advertisers,”  Twom¬ 
bly  said.  “We  feel  we  did  a  hell  of  a  job 
to  get  the  paper  out.” 

Boston  Globe  did  not  have  may  prob¬ 
lems  at  all  delivering  its  Saturday  pap¬ 
ers,  reported  Richard  Parr,  circulation 
manager.  “Driving  was  slow,  and  there 
were  some  delays,  but  we  were  not  im¬ 
mobilized.” 

There  were  no  problems  at  all  in  de¬ 
livering  the  750,000  Sunday  Globe,  he 
added.  “We  lucked  out  on  this  one.” 

The  Globe  is  all-day  on  weekdays 
with  nearly  600,000  circulation  but 
Saturdays  publishes  only  a  morning 
edition  with  about  450,000  circulation. 
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Boston  Herald  had  rougher  going  in 
the  snow. 

“I  don’t  have  the  figures  from  the 
field  about  how  many  papers  reached 
subscribers,”  Griffin  said. 

“Everything  went  out’’  for  the 
230,000  Sunday  edition,  he  said. 

Tom  Smith,  vicepresident  for 
marketing  and  advertising,  said  the 
Herald  will  not  offer  any  adjustments  to 
its  Saturday  advertisers. 

“Only  about  10%  of  our  Saturday 
circulation  was  affected.  Our  circula¬ 
tion  increased  the  next  day,  and  we’re 
not  going  to  charge  them  extra  for 
that,”  Smith  said.  He  added  that  his 
newspaper  based  its  ad  rates  on  its  six 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Declaring  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  is  in  an  “impossible  situation”  in 
its  defense  of  a  libel  suit,  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  attorney  asked  a  Superior  Court 
judge  (February  1 1)  to  vacate  her  $60 
million  default  judgment  against  the 
publication. 

Attorney  Daniel  Fogel  told  Judge 
Sara  K.  Radin  the  paper’s  management 
has  done  everything  it  can  to  meet  the 
demand  of  plaintiff  Jerry  Plotkin  for  the 
names  of  confidential  sources  by  order¬ 
ing  the  two  reporters  who  wrote  the 
offending  story  to  reveal  their  sources’ 
identities. 

Beyond  that,  Fogel  argued,  the  Daily 
News  has  no  other  recourse. 

“We  are  unable  to  compel  disclo¬ 
sure,”  he  continued.  “We  cannot  phy¬ 
sically  force  the  answers  from  them.” 

Neither  can  the  newspaper  fire  the 
newsmen  for  disobeying  the  disclosure 
order  because  of  First  Amendment 
issues  involved  in  their  refusal,  Fogel 
said. 

“This  isn’t  like  the  case  of  the  truck 
driver,  who  is  told  by  his  boss  to  appear 
in  court  on  a  traffic  citation,”  the 
lawyer  explained.  “There  isaConstitu- 
tional  principle  here.” 

Judge  Radin  issued  the  default  judg¬ 
ment  (December  17)  against  the  paper 
and  the  reporters  in  the  suit  filed  by 
Plotkin,  a  Los  Angeles  businessman, 
who  was  the  only  private  citizen  among 
the  Iran  hostages. 

The  story  by  Arnie  Friedman  and 
Adam  Dawson  alleged  Plotkin  was 
linked  to  international  drug  trafficking. 
The  default  was  declared  after  they  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  their  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 

All  the  defendants  appeared  before 
Judge  Radin  seeking  reconsideration  of 
her  order.  She  took  their  motions  under 
submission  but  not  before  hearing  leng- 


month  average  net  paid  figures  and  did 
not  make  adjustments  for  daily  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  sales. 

In  Harrisburg,  Pa.  where  the  snow 
accumulated  to  24  inches,  the  morning 
Harrisburg  Patriot  made  its  distribu¬ 
tion  on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  said 
Thomas  McGeehan,  assistant  to  the 
circulation  director. 

“We  did  miss  some  racks  that  were 
covered  with  snow,”  he  said,  “but  we 
got  about  90%  of  our  (91 ,0(X))  Saturday 
distribution  out.  Sunday  was  pretty 
much  a  normal  day.” 

The  Sunday  Patriot-News  sells  ab¬ 
out  150,000  copies. 


thy  arguments  from  both  sides. 

Friedman’s  lawyer,  Morgan  Chu, 
said  his  client  has  “no  choice”  but  to 
decline  disclosure  because  as  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  he  relies  on  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  and,  in  his  stand,  has  “put 
his  professional  career  on  the  line.” 

Chu  also  questioned  whether  any 
libel  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  an  automatic 
default  judgment  before  a  defendant 
even  has  had  a  chance  to  present  his 
case. 

“Mr.  Plotkin  talks  about  having  his 
day  in  court,”  the  lawyer  noted. 
“Arnie  Friedman  also  wants  his  day  in 
court.” 

William  Masterson,  representing 
Dawson,  pointed  out  that  the  reporter 
has  virtually  met  all  of  the  plaintiff  s 
demands  by  offering  to  reveal  all  but 
one  source,  who,  unlike  his  other 
sources,  had  requested  confidentiality. 

The  lawyer  also  claimed  Dawson  had 
a  “limited  involvement  in  the  story.” 

“I’d  say  he  (Dawson)  has  gone  about 
100  percent  of  the  way,”  in  meeting  the 
order  for  disclosure,  Masterson  said. 

Plotkin’s  attorney,  Steven  Nissen, 
charged  that  none  of  the  defendants  has 
complied  with  the  default  order  and 
said  the  Daily  News  inquired  into  the 
sources  only  after  the  judgment. 

“The  newspaper  shot  itself  in  the 
foot,”  he  asserted.  “It  had  every 
opportunity  to  control  its  reporters  and 
chose  not  to  do  so.  That  cannot  now  be 
used  as  a  shield.” 

Becuase  the  story  involved  is  a 
“source  story,”  Nissen  said,  Plotkin 
cannot  present  his  case  unless  the 
sources  are  revealed. 

Masterson  replied  that  the  “ethics  of 
his  profession”  do  not  permit  Dawson 
to  name  the  remaining  sources.  Chu 
said  a  free  press  depends  on  the  right  of 
a  reporter  to  maintain  confidentiality  of 
sources. 


LA.  Daily  News  asks  judge 
to  vacate  libel  verdict 
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Public  companies 
show  profit  gains 


The  majority  of  the  publicly-owned 
newspaper  companies — which  have  re¬ 
ported  their  results  so  far — showed  in¬ 
creases  in  their  net  incomes  for  the 
fourth  quarter  and  all  of  1982. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  recorded 
the  strongest  profit  gains,  reporting  its 
net  income  for  1982  rose  60%  to  $52.4 
million  from  $32.7  million  in  1981.  In 
the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  rose  to 
$22.2  million  from  $18.1  million  for  a 
23%  gain. 

Revenues  for  the  year  were  up  6%  to 
$800.8  million  from  $753.4  million  in 
1981.  For  the  quarter,  revenues  rose  to 
$224.8  million  from  $218. 1  million,  for  a 
3%  gain. 

The  company  said  its  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  showed  an  84%  increase  in  oper¬ 
ating  income  to  $57  million  from  $31 
million  in  1981.  The  company  said 
198 1’s  figure  included  the  operating 
loss  from  the  Trenton  Times,  which 
was  sold  that  year  to  Joe  Allbritton,  and 
to  “exceptional  expenses"  resulting 
from  circulation  gains  made  by  the 
Washington  Post  following  the  August, 
1981,  demise  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Total  advertising  linage  in  the  Post 
declined  1.5%  to  101.6  million  lines 
while  classified  was  down  6% ,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

In  1982,  the  Post's  daily  circulation 
increased  16%  to  726,(KK)  while  Sunday 
circulation  rose  14%  to  972,(KK). 

A.H.  Belo  saw  a  strong  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  with  net  income  increasing  50.4%  to 
$8.4  million  for  $5.6  million.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  year  rose  14%  to  $23  mil¬ 
lion. 

Belo  said  its  publishing  revenues  for 
the  quarter  increased  13.7%  to  $37.1 
million  and  for  the  year  increased 
12.1%  to  $134.7  million.  The  company 
said  the  Dallas  Morning  News  “had  an 
excellent  year,  in  view  of  the  weak  eco¬ 
nomy.” 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  showed  a  23.4% 
increase  in  its  net  income  of  $88.1  mil¬ 
lion  for  1982.  Net  income  for  the  fourth 
quarter  rose  only  4.6%  to  $24.37  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  comany  said  its  fourth  quarter 
results  reflect  expenses  from  “unusal 
and  non-recurring  administrative 
items"  and  expenses  resulting  from  de¬ 
preciation  on  three  new  Wall  Street 
Journal  plants  and  start-up  costs  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Journal's  European  edition 
which  began  publishing  on  January  3 1 . 

Dow  Jones  said  the  Journal  ended 
1982  with  daily  circulation  of  2,040,800, 
a  2%  increase  over  1981.  Total  adver¬ 
tising  linage  was  up  0.4%  overall,  re¬ 
flecting  a  sharp  decline  in  classified  lin¬ 


age.  Display  advertising  in  the  Journal 
rose  5%  last  year. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Dow  Jones' 
community  newspapers  subsidiary, 
posted  1982  operating  income  of 
$21,563,000,  a  15.3%  gain  over  198rs 
$18,701,000,  despite  advertising  linage 
declines  at  most  of  its  20  dailies. 

Maclean  Hunter,  which  acquired 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  last  May  for 
$55  million,  saw  its  net  income  for  1982 
drop  to  $2 1 .2  million  from  $27. 1  million 
in  1981  as  a  result  of  an  increase  debt 
charges,  partly  due  to  the  takeover,  to 
$24.2  million  from  $18  million  last  year. 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  added  $5.6 
million  to  Maclean's  operating  profits 
of  $67.6  million.  The  company  noted 
that  $4.3  million  of  the  Toronto  Sun's 
earnings  came  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Capital  Cities  Communications  said 
its  fourth  quarter  operating  income  in¬ 
creased  22%  with  publishing's  showing 
larger  percentage  gains  than  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Publishing  operating  income  was 
$23  million,  up  from  $17.3  million  a 
year  ago.  Broadcasting  operating  in¬ 
come  was  $34.2  million  last  year  com¬ 
pared  to  $31.6  million  in  1981. 

For  all  of  1982,  publishing  showed  a 
17%  gain  in  operating  income,  rising  to 
$79  million  from  $67.5  million  in  1981, 
compared  to  14%  for  broadcasting 
which  saw  operating  income  increase 
to  $116.2  million  from  $102.2  million. 

Capital  Cities  publishes  10  daily 
newspapers  including  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  and  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Capital  Cities'  cable  television  prop¬ 
erties  recorded  operating  income  of 
$416,000  in  the  fourth  quarter  com¬ 
pared  to  a  loss  of  $1.14  million  in  1981. 


reached  $1.7  million  versus  a  loss  in 
1981  of  $3.1  million. 

Lee  Enterprises,  for  its  first  quarter 
ended  December  31,1 982,  increased  its 
net  income  by  1 1.3%  to  $5.8  million. 

At  the  company's  January  board 
meeting,  the  directors  voted  a  2-for-l 
stock  split  on  April  1  to  shareholders  of 
record  on  March  1,  1983.  Lee's  stock 
closed  at  4i  y4  on  February  16  and  re¬ 
cently  reached  a  new  52-week  high  41  Vs. 

For  its  fiscal  year  which  ended 
September  30,  1982,  Lee  recorded  net 
income  of  $19.8  million,  a  3.8%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year's  net  in¬ 
come  of  $19,074. 

Newspaper  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  increased  to  $115.7  million  from 
$110.66  million,  but  newspapers  oper¬ 
ating  income  for  the  fiscal  year  declined 
to  $28.6  million  from  $29.4  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  on  September  30, 
1981. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  in 
the  fiscal  year  increased  slightly  to 
$76.9  million  from  $75.06  million.  Cir¬ 
culation  revenues  also  increased,  rising 
to  $26.9  million  from  $24.8  million. 

Despite  the  star*-up  costs  for  USA 
Today  and  the  “generally  soft  eco¬ 
nomy,"  Gannett  Co.  recorded  modest 
increases  in  its  yearly  and  quarterly 
earnings. 

The  company  said  net  income  was 
$180.51  million,  up  5%  from  198rsnet 
income  of  $172.5  million.  Revenues  for 
the  year  increased  by  11%,  to  $1.52 
billion  from  $1.37  billion. 

For  the  quarter,  Gannett  posted  a  2% 
gain  in  ngt  income  to  $55.7  million  from 
$54.6  million.  Quarterly  revenues  rose 
by  14%  to  $428  million  from  $377.3  mil¬ 
lion. 

Gannett's  traditional  profit  growth 
has  been  in  the  15%  range. 

Gannett  said  that  USA  Today's  daily 
average  net  paid  circulation  reached 
531,438,  as  certified  by  the  auditing 
firm  of  Price  Waterhouse. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  said  it 


For  the  year,  cable's  operating  income _ (Continued  on  page  64) 


Profits  Summary 


1982  4th  qtr. 

%  change 

1982  total 

%  change 

net  income 
(000) 

from  1981 

net  inc.ime 
(000) 

from  1981 

A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

Capital  Cities 

8,400 

-i-50.4 

23,100 

-1-14.2 

Communications 

28,140 

-1-26.0 

96,317 

-1-20.0 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

24,370 

-1-4.6 

88,103 

-h23.4 

Gannett  Co. 

Harte-Hanks 

55,722 

-1-2.0 

180,507 

-1-5.0 

Communications 

8,451 

-t-9.0 

27,297 

-1-8.0 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 

36,146 

-1-23.3 

102,931 

-1-2.6 

Lee  Enterprises 

5,804a 

-1-11.3 

19,800 

-h3.8 

Maclean  Hunter 

7,300 

N/A 

21,300 

-22.0 

Media  General 

8,478 

-3.2 

32,512 

-1-3.0 

Meredith  Corp. 

9,077 

-1-11.8 

16,124b 

-1-7.8 

Multimedia 

9,063 

-hi  4.0 

28,974 

-1-12.0 

Washington  Post  Co. 

22,200 

-1-23.0 

52,400 

-1-60.0 

a — 1st  quarter  results  for  1982-83  fiscal  year, 
b — 6  months  net  income. 
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Through  diversification: 

Hooker  hopes  to  produce 
$1  billion  for  news  agency 


New  United  Press  International 
board  chairman  John  Jay  Hooker  told 
E&P  this  week  that  he  and  his  partners 
expect  to  make  U  PI  a  $  I  billion  per  year 
revenue  producing  business  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

“The  best  days  of  UPl  are  ahead,” 
said  Hooker,  the  Nashville  entrep¬ 
reneur  who  paid  $1  to  acquire  his  30% 
interest  in  the  financially-troubled  wire 
service. 

“I’m  not  saying  UPl  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  profit  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  but  1  believe  there  is  unlimited 
opportunity  to  take  UPl  from  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  sales  to  $1  billion  in  the 
next  seven  years,  lO  enable  it  to  reach 
its  logical  place  in  the  field  of  informa¬ 
tion  dissemination,”  he  said. 

“There  is  more  entreprenurial 
money — new  venture  money — around 
than  there  has  been  in  years,”  he  said. 
“Corporations  are  seeking  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  return-on-investment  than  the 
banks  are  offering,  and  are  willing  to 
invest  in  new  ventures.” 

Hooker  said  he  is  currently  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  an  assortment  of  potential 
sources  of  funding  for  UPl  expansion. 

He  said  that  expansion  will  include  ac¬ 
quisition  of  television  stations,  both 
conventional  VHP  and  low  power,  as 
well  as  related  forms  of  communication 
systems. 

“UPl  will  have  some  children  in  re¬ 
lated  informational  endeavors,”  he 
said. 

One  source  of  potential  funding 
could  come  from  the  Charter  Co., 
which  formerly  owned  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin  among  its  other 
media  holdings.  Hooker  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Charter  board  chairman 
Raymond  Mason.  When  Hooker  ac¬ 
quired  his  interest  in  UPl,  Mason  de¬ 
nied  providing  any  financial  assistance. 
But  sources  say  that  a  Charter-owned 
insurance  company  is  one  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  Hooker  is  seeking  “venture 
capital”  from. 

Hooker  originally  agreed  to  acquire 
20%  of  the  60%  ownership  of  UPl  that 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  held.  When  the 
other  two  UPl  partners,  Len  R.  Small 
and  Cordell  Overgaard,  decided  to  give 
up  their  interest.  Hooker,  Ruhe  and 
Geissler  divided  up  their  30%.  Hooker, 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  now  each  own  30% 
of  UPl  and  the  other  10%  is  owned  by 
William  Alhauser  and  Patricia  Haugh- 
ney(5%  each),  who  also  have  interests 
in  the  Ruhe-Geissler  controlled  Focus 
Communications  of  Nashville. 
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The  Hooker  deal  lent  credibility  to 
the  unconfirmed  information  that  Media 
News  Corp.  had  acquired  UPl  from 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  last  June  for  little 
more  than  the  assumption  of  pension 
obligations. 

E&P  learned  this  week  that  Lee 
Guittar,  publisher,  Denver  Post,  has 
notified  Media  News  Corp.  officials  of 
his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  UPl 
Advisory  Board.  No  reason  was  given, 
E&P  was  told. 

Why  let  Hooker  become  a  partner 
without  h.nving  him  put  up  any  cash? 

“Maybe  they  think  they  could  make 
more  money  with  me  than  without 
me,”  Hooker  said.  “But  really,  that  is 
something  they  would  have  to 
answer.”  Neither  Geissler  or  Ruhe 
were  available  for  comment. 

While  he  has  a  reputation  for  being  a 
flamboyant  entrepreneur.  Hooker  also 
maintains  that  he  is  dedicated  to  the 
First  Amendment  and  with  turning  UPl 
around. 

He  tells  many  stories  about  his  days 
in  the  early  1960's  when  he  represented 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  as  its  general 
and  trial  counsel — especially  about  his 
involvement  in  the  McNahh  v.  Tennes¬ 
sean  case. 

As  a  former  candidate  for  public 
office  (both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  for 
governor).  Hooker  said  he  has  seen  the 
media  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
and  appreciates  even  more  the  need  to 
be  truthful,  yet  accurate. 

As  UPl  chairman.  Hooker  said  he 
will  be  a  visible  spokesman.  He  will 
also  work  to  acquire  whatever  funding 
is  needed  to  expand  the  company. 

Cellular  radio  venture 
formed  in  Northwest 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
Tacoma  News  Tribune,  are  leading 
members  of  a  partnership  which  has 
applied  for  licenses  to  operate  cellular 
radio  systems  in  Seattle  and  Portland. 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
System  reopens  the  application  pro¬ 
cess,  the  partnership  plans  to  seek 
licenses  to  operate  systems  in  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Tri-Cities,  Salem,  and  other 
cities  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Cellular  radio  systems  put  small,  low 
power  transmitters-receivers  in  a 
“cellular”  pattern  which  permits  the 
signal  to  be  passed  from  one  transmit¬ 
ter  to  another  as  a  caller  moves  about. 


Honolulu  JOA 
upheld  by  judge 

A  Federal  District  Judge  has  dismis¬ 
sed  the  city's  challenge  to  the  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Visiting  Judge  Jesse  Curtis,  of  Los 
Angeles,  ruled  that  the  1979  lawsuit  by 
the  city  violated  the  Federal  statute  of 
limitations,  a  key  argument  by  the 
newspapers  in  a  protracted  trial  last 
summer. 

Curtis  also  granted  the  dailies’  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  directed  verdict ,  declaring  the 
trial  evidence  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  newspapers. 

A  lengthy  antitrust  suit  against  the 
two  newspapers  by  the  City  of  Honolu¬ 
lu  ended  in  a  mistrial  last  year  but  city 
officials  had  vowed  to  go  to  court  again 
on  the  matter. 

A  mistrial  was  declared  August  2, 
following  a  3-3  split  by  the  6-woman 
jury. 

The  defendants  in  the  nearly  month¬ 
long  trial  contended  the  city  waited  too 
long — 17  years — to  file  suit  against  the 
newspapers. 

The  suit  was  started  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  former  Mayor  Frank  Fasi  but 
the  succeeding  city  administration  de¬ 
cided  to  pursue  it. 

Two  Hawaiian  state  legislators  re¬ 
cently  introduced  3  bills  to  repeal  the 
joint  agreement,  which  came  into  being 
as  the  result  of  an  1 1 -year-old  state  law 
patterned  after  the  Federal  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  state  law  estab¬ 
lishing  the  joint  operating  agreement 
between  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was  introduced 
into  the  Hawaii  legislature. 

The  authors,  Lehua  Fernandes- 
Sailing  and  Duke  Kawasaki,  both 
Democrats,  have  submitted  two  other 
bills  designed  to  regulate  operations  of 
the  state’s  two  largest  newspapers. 

Besides  abolishing  the  ll-year-old 
state  law,  which  was  patterned  after  the 
Federal  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
the  two  legislators  want  the  two  papers 
to  file  annual  financial  reports  because 
their  joint  operation  is  sanctioned  by 
state  statute. 

Another  Fernandes-Salling- 
Kawasaki  bill  would  forbid  the  dailies 
from  continuing  their  one  advertising 
and  one  circulation  department  agree¬ 
ment. 

Executive  changes 

Donald  E.  Scheiber  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington.  Ind. — the 
largest  Catholic  publishing  and  printing 
company  in  the  United  States.  John  F. 
Fink,  who  was  president,  was  named 
publisher. 
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N.Y.  Times  national  edition 
seeks  slow,  steady  growth 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  top  circulation  executive  of  the 
New  York  Times  said  the  paper  intends 
to  stay  the  course  in  its  strategy  for 
building  sales  for  its  national  edition 
despite  the  debut  of  Gannett's  national 
daily,  USA  Today. 

“Our  effort  is  not  to  go  out  and  get 
the  numbers,”  said  Russell  T.  Lewis, 
35,  vicepresident  for  circulation. 
“There's  no  magic  in  the  bigness  of 
numbers.  My  goal  is  to  maintain  slow, 
steady  growth.” 

In  keeping  with  that  goal,  Lewis  said 
the  Times  will  not  try  to  match  USA 
Today  rack  for  rack  on  city  street  cor¬ 
ners  but  will  continue  to  aim  for  the 
“top  one  percent  of  potential  read¬ 
ership.  We  don't  view  them  (USA  To¬ 
day)  as  our  competitors.” 

The  Times's  national  edition,  which 
began  publishing  in  the  summer  of 
1980,  sells  on  newsstands  for  500  daily 
and  $2.50  on  Sundays.  Daily  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  national  edition  is  presently 
in  the  100,000  range.  Its  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  around  200,000. 

USA  Today  since  its  September  15 
debut  has  gone  over  the  531,000  mark 
in  circulation,  according  to  Gannett's 
figures,  certified  by  Price  Waterhouse. 
The  paper  will  be  available  in  15  mar¬ 
kets  including  New  York  by  mid-April. 

Total  circulation  for  the  Times, 
according  to  its  September  30,  1982, 
audit  report,  is  905,675  daily  and 
1,498,873  on  Sundays. 

Lewis  said  daily  sales  for  the  Times 
by  September  were  around  960,000.  He 
said  the  paper's  circulation  shows 
“large  fluctuations”  during  the  April  1 
to  September  30  auditing  period  be¬ 
cause  of  “summer  vacations.” 

The  national  edition  consists  of  two 
sections.  Section  1  contains  all  of  the 
Times  national  and  international  news, 
its  editorial  and  op-ed  pages,  plus 
selected  regional  and  cultural  news. 
Section  2  is  the  full  Business  Day  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  Section  D  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  four  section  paper. 

About  20%  of  the  national  edition's 
sales  come  from  home  delivery  com¬ 
pared  to  about  33%  home  delivered  for 
the  regular,  four-section  paper  sold  in 
the  New  York  area. 

The  Times  distributes  its  national 
edition  outside  the  Northeast  corridor 
running  from  Maine  to  Washington, 
D.C. 

Lewis  said  the  Times  is  placing  more 
emphasis  on  home  delivery  of  the 
national  edition  in  order  to  “serve  con¬ 
sistently”  its  target  audience. 


Russell  T.  Lewis 


He  defined  that  audience  as  people 
making  S50,0(X)  per  year  or  more  and 
having  four  years  of  college  and/or  a 
professional  or  managerial  position. 

In  building  home  delivery  for  its 
national  edition,  the  Times  “generally 
starts  small  in  a  selected  target  area”  in 
a  city  or  surrounding  suburb  and  builds 
out.  The  paper  gets  its  customers 
through  phone  and  mail  solicitations 
and  from  “voluntary”  call-ins. 

Home  delivery  of  the  national  edition 
is  available  primarily  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  Atlanta,  and 
parts  of  Florida. 

Pages  for  the  national  edition  are 
transmitted  via  microwave  from  the 
Times'  headquarters  in  Manhattan  to 
its  printing  plant  in  Carlstadt,  New 
Jersey.  From  Carlstadt,  the  pages  are 
transmitted  via  satellite  to  a  printing 
plant  in  Chicago,  to  the  Times  Co's. 
Lakeland  Ledfier  in  Florida,  and  to  Co¬ 
pley  Press'  Torrance  Daily  Breeze  in 
southern  California. 

Lewis  stepped  into  his  new  post  on 
January  1.  He  succeeded  Donald  A. 
Nizen,  who  had  the  title  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  consumer  marketing  services 
though  the  job  was  the  same. 

Nizen  left  the  Times  to  start  his  own 
consulting  firm  which  will  include  his 
former  employer  as  one  of  its  clients. 

Lewis,  who  considers  Nizen  to  be 
“my  mentor,”  said  his  predecessor's 
relationship  with  the  Times  is  “as  amic¬ 
able  as  it  could  be.  The  Times  honored 
his  decision  to  become  an  entrep¬ 
reneur.” 

Lewis  joined  the  Times  in  1966  as  a 
copy  boy.  He  later  became  a  news 
assistant  and  won  a  Publisher's  Award 
for  a  story  on  a  New  York  City  postal 
strike.  Lewis  earned  his  B.A.  from 
New  York  University  at  Stony  Brook 


in  1969  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  Brooklyn  College  in  1973.  After  a 
stint  as  a  litigation  associate  with 
Cahill,  Gordon  &  Reindel,  Lewis  re¬ 
joined  the  Times  as  a  staff  attorney  in 
1977. 

From  April,  1981,  until  his  present 
job,  Lewis  was  director  of  circulation 
sales  and  consumer  marketing. 

Lewis  is  continuing  a  process  begun 
by  Nizen  of  having  the  New  York 
Times  offer  more  direct  delivery  of  the 
paper  to  subscribers. 

In  1979  Nizen  started  offering  direct 
delivery  of  the  Times  to  subscribers  in 
the  Boston  area.  A  local  independent 
route  dealer,  Mario  Carco  of  Highland 
News  Co.,  sought  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  Times  to  stop  its  direct 
delivery,  but  his  motion  was  denied 
{E&P,  Oct.  27,  1979,  p.  26.).  Lewis  said 
the  case  is  now  “dormant.” 

Around  the  same  time,  the  Times 
also  began  offering  direct  home  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  other  major  Northeast¬ 
ern  cities.  Subscribers  and  newsstand 
buyers  in  the  Northeast  receive  all  four 
sections. 

Recently,  the  Times  began  offering 
direct  delivery  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Four  Connecticut  inde¬ 
pendent  route  dealers  filed  an  antitrust 
suit  against  the  Times  alleging  the  pa¬ 
per's  implementation  of  direct  delivery 
will  put  them  out  of  business.  The  deal¬ 
ers  were  denied  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  against  the  Times  but  are  seek¬ 
ing  both  a  permanent  injunction  and 
monetary  damages  (E&P,  Nov  13, 
1982,  p.54) 

Lewis  said  the  200  Times-routes,  or 
T-routes,  established  by  the  newspaper 
are  intended  to  “supplement”  the  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  the  paper's  500  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  and  are  not  an  attempt 
to  replace  them. 

Lewis  said  delivery  routes  of  the 
Times  now  fall  into  three  categories: 
areas  served  only  by  independents, 
areas  served  only  by  the  Times,  and 
areas  in  which  both  independent  deliv¬ 
ery  and  direct  delivery  are  available. 

Some  of  the  T-routes  are  intended  to 
provide  service  to  areas  “historically 
served  by  the  Times”  but  which  the 
independents  find  uneconomical. 

In  areas  where  both  direct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  delivery  are  offered,  Lewis  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Times  is  “in  effect 
competing  with  our  independent  deliv¬ 
ery  system.” 

He  continued:  “While  the  dealers 
may  not  be  happy  to  have  competition 
from  the  publisher,  it  benefits  the  read¬ 
ers.  There  are  alternate  sources  of 
supply.  It  guarantees  they  will  get  de¬ 
livery  service  from  someone.” 

As  entrepreneurs,  independent  route 
dealers  are  responsible  for  their  own 

( Continued  on  page  25 ) 
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Pictures  of  the  Year  in  Canada 


It  was  a  day  of  wild  rain  and  high  winds  for  a  high 
school  trock  meet  and  John  Wood  stationed  himself 


Canadian  Press  Picture  of  the  Year  awards  in  spot  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  and  sports  categories  for  1982  mark  the  first  time  one  news¬ 
paper  has  won  two  of  the  three  awards  in  a  single  year. 

Ottawa  Citizen  photographers  Bruno  Schulmberger  and  Wayne 
Cuddington  won  for  spot  news  and  feature,  respectively.  The 
award  for  sport  photography  went  to  John  Wood  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

By  coincidence,  the  photographs  by  Schulmberger  and  Cud¬ 
dington  also  had  won  the  Canadian  Press  Picture  of  the  Month 
categories  for  the  same  month,  September.  All  the  entries  were 
carried  on  the  CP  Laserphoto  networks  across  Canada  and  the 
seven  judges  in  each  division  were  photo  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  or  publishers  of  newspapers  across  the  country. 

Cuddington  has  been  a  Citizen  staff  photograher  tw  o  years  after 
a  year  as  a  freelancer.  Schulmberger  is  a  freelancer  for  the 
Citizen.  Wood  has  been  a  full-time  freelance  and  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  at  the  Globe  and  Mail  for  more  than  15  years. 

The  awards  each  carry  a  $250  prize  and  were  chosen  from 
12,000  photos. 


at  the  triple  jump  pit  to  get  shots  of  splashing  water. 
Dan  Sinclair  of  Lawrence  Park  Secondary  School  in 
Toronto  was  the  first  jumper  after  Wood  got  set.  He 
missed  the  middle  and  came  down  toward  Wood's 
side,  suffering  pulled  tendons  in  landing. 


The  judges  considered  Bruno  Schulmberger's 
shot  of  a  grandmother  pushing  a  reluctant  boy 
toward  school  as  the  ultimate  back-to-school  pic¬ 
ture.  Schulmberger  was  having  a  frustrating  day 
looking  for  a  "spec"  photo  when  he  heard  crying 
from  across  the  street.  He  fired  three  frames  and 
only  one  told  the  entire  story  before  grandma  won 
the  battle. 
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Ottawa  to  establish 
National  Press  Council 


By  Nicok  Baer 
Canadian  Press 

The  federal  government  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Press  Council,  even 
though  an  increasing  number  of  news¬ 
papers  are  joining  voluntary  provincial 
watchdog  agencies,  Multiculturalism 
Minister  James  Fleming  said. 

But  the  growth  of  effective,  indepen¬ 
dent  councils  to  hear  public  complaints 
against  newspapers  might  convince 
Ottawa  to  turn  the  national  body  into  a 
simple  forum  for  research  on  the  indus¬ 
try,  he  added  in  an  interview. 

Legislation  establishing  the  con¬ 
troversial  National  Council  is  being 
drafted  by  the  Justice  Department  for 
tabling  in  the  Commons  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  expected  to  begin  in  the  spring. 

Abandoning  the  idea  now  would  dis¬ 
courage  those  provinces  that  haven't 
set  up  watchdog  agencies  from  going 
ahead  with  their  plans,  Fleming  said. 

But  the  form  and  powers  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Council,  widely  criticized  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  might  be  changed  after  Ottawa 
takes  into  account  developments  in  the 
provinces. 

“We  want  to  see  what's  being  put 
together  first,”  said  Fleming,  minister 
responsible  for  government  action  on 
recommendations  of  the  Kent  Commis¬ 
sion  on  newspapers. 

Voluntary  councils  must  be  credible 
and  have  independence  from  the  news¬ 
papers  they  have  been  set  up  to  watch 
over,  he  said. 

“We  don't  want  them  just  to  play  the 
tune  of  the  publishers.” 

Publishers,  editors  and  members  of 
the  public  sit  on  press  councils  in  three 
regions  where  they  now  exist — Alber¬ 
ta,  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Journalists  in  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
have  held  meetings  to  discuss  forma¬ 


tion  of  voluntary  press  councils  in  their 
regions.  No  such  discussions  have 
been  held  in  Saskatchewan. 

As  now  envisaged,  the  National 
Press  Council  will  have  no  power 
beyond  public  criticism — the  same  as 
existing  provincial  bodies. 

It  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  quasi¬ 
judicial  press  rights  panel  proposed  by 
the  Kent  Commission  but  rejected  by 
Fleming  as  blatant  government  intru¬ 
sion. 

If  the  voluntary  provincial  press 
councils  appear  to  fulfill  this  watchdog 
role,  the  national  agency  may  take  on 
only  an  overview  function  to  monitor 
the  “health  of  the  press,”  Fleming 
said. 

This  could  include  such  things  as  re¬ 
search  into  the  effect  of  new  electronic 
technology  on  newspapers  and 
whether  individuals  or  groups  should 
be  allowed  to  own  daily  and  weekly- 
papers  in  the  same  area. 

Funds  for  the  National  Press  Council 
will  come  from  interest  earned  on  an 
endowment  fund  set  up  by  Parliament. 

Fleming  said  the  fund  should  be  $20 
million  a  year  for  the  next  four  years. 

This  method  of  funding  should  eli¬ 
minate  the  fear  of  government  in¬ 
tervention  since  the  Council  would 
have  full  control  of  its  spending. 

Structure  and  operation  of  the  advis¬ 
ory  body  will  be  determined  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  committee  based  on  recom¬ 
mendations  by  members  of  the  press, 
Fleming  said. 

He  proposed  earlier  that  the  Council 
be  composed  of  10  part-time  members 
from  each  of  five  geographic  regions  of 
the  country — British  Columbia,  the 
Prairies,  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritimes. 

There  would  be  three  publishers, 
three  journalists  and  four  members  of 
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the  public  selected  by  journalists  and 
publishers  in  each  region. 

Four-member  panels  would  conduct 
individual  hearings  and  investigations. 

Fleming's  legislation  will  also  limit 
chains  or  individuals  to  owning  20%  of 
national  daily  newspaper  circulation 
and  provide  matching  grants  of  $50,000 
a  year  for  three  years  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  new  out-of-province  or  for¬ 
eign  bureaus. 

Maximum  annual  federal  contribu¬ 
tion  would  be  $1  million  for  10  foreign 
bureaus  and  10  regional  bureaus. 

The  government  has  also  moved  to 
limit  cross-media  ownership  by  order¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  Radio-Television  and 
Telecommunications  Commission  to 
deny  in  most  cases  license  renewals  for 
broadcasters  who  also  own  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  market  area. 

The  first  test  cases  of  that  policy, 
which  does  have  certain  exceptions, 
come  within  the  next  month  at  hearings 
involving  the  Irving  family  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Blackburn  family  of 
London,  Ontario. 

In  Calgary,  J.P.  O'Callaghan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  //era/c/and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said  he’s  not  happy  with 
Fleming’s  announcement. 

“Mr.  Fleming  is  holding  out  his  coer¬ 
cive  carrot — that  he  will  water  down 
his  proposed  legislation  if  the  news¬ 
papers  rush  to  form  so-called  voluntary 
press  councils,”  he  said.  "How  can 
anything  done  under  duress  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  voluntary? 

“  .  .  .  1  note  that  Mr.  Fleming  says  his 
National  Press  Council  will  include 
three  publishers.  I  wish  him  luck  in 
finding  even  one  willing  to  serve  a  gov¬ 
ernment  watchdog  of  that  sort.  I,  for 
one,  wouldn't  touch  such  an  invitation 
with  a  barge  pole.” 

Nelson  Neal 

Nelson  Neal,  62,  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  UPl  for  33  years,  died  February 
13  in  Weiss  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chi¬ 
cago  of  stomach  cancer. 

Shopper  audit  firm 
now  has  120  clients 

Community  Papers  Verification  Service 
(CPVS),  based  in  Madison.  Wisconsin,  has 
been  retained  by  more  than  1 20  paid  and 
frcc-circulation  newspapers  and  shopping 
guides  since  its  start  in  September  1 982. 

Among  its  clients  arc  the  five  shopping 
guides  owned  by  Consumer  Distribution 
Marketing-South  (Hartc-Hanks  Communi¬ 
cations.  Inc.) 

Costs  arc  $300  per  year  for  one  paper, 
plus  $  1 00  for  each  additional  paper.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  there  arc  expenses  of  a  certified  public 
accountant  to  prepare  the  reports  using  the 
CPVS  system.  CPA  services  arc  available 
through  CPVS  at  $175  per  report. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  saying 
that  about  our  readers  for  nearly  100 
I  years. 

5  Because  for  nearly  100  years,  our 
'  readers  have  regularly  quoted  us  as 
“the”  most  authoritative  source  for 
news  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  Capital  and  virtually  every 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.  look  to  Editor 
^  &  Publisher  for  the  latest  news 

about  newspapers. 

Join  the  “wise”  read- 
V  ers  of  the  world;  read 
Editor  &  Publisher! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


Allan  Siegert  was  appointed  United 
Press  International  regional  sales  execu¬ 
tive  for  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois. 
He  formerly  was  regional  sales  executive 
for  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
based  in  Atlanta,  and  replaces  Richard 
S.  Boggs,  who  became  director  of  group 
broadcasting  sales  for  UPI  in  Chicago. 

Siegert  joined  UPI  as  a  news  writer/ 
newscaster  for  UPI  Newstime,  a  cable 
television  service  that  combined  pictures 
and  audio  for  the  first  time  in  an  around- 
the-clock  television  newscast. 

^  * 

Jeffrey  Green  has  been  appointed 
promotion  director  of  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  research  and 
promotion  efforts  in  the  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  areas  and  will  also 
supervise  shopper  advertising  sales, 
creative  services,  special  sections  and  the 
print  shop.  Green  most  recently  was 
marketing  services  manager  at  the 
Washington  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Schaab  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Dixon  (111.)  Evening 
Telegraph.  Schaab  replaces  Paul  E. 
Vogel,  who  has  retired.  Delbert  Saun¬ 
ders  Jr.,  was  named  regional  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Telegraph. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


Linder  Vesely 

IN  DETROIT  two  top-level  changes  in 
the  editorial  operation  bring  Lionel  Linder 
to  the  post  of  executive  editor  and  James 
Vesely  to  succeeding  him  as  managing 
editor.  Linder  has  served  as  managing 
editor  since  December  of  1978  and  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  News  in  1 977  had  worked 
at  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Hollister 
Newspapers  near  Chicago,  Chicago  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  National  Observer. 

Vesley,  an  assistant  managing  editor, 
worked  at  the  Sylvania  (Ohio)  Sentinel, 
Toledo  Business  Research,  Inc.,  and  Pad- 
dock  Publications  before  joining  the  News 
as  features  editor  in  1976. 


Additions  and  promotions  at  the  San 
Diego  Tribune  include: 

Barry  Bloom,  from  editor  for  The 
Freeline,  a  feature  and  sports  service  in 
San  Francisco,  as  sports  writer. 

Antonia  Griffin,  food  editor  for  the 
San  Diego  HomelGarden  magazine,  as 
food  editor. 

Robert  Hawkins,  formerly  with  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  to  copy 
editor. 

Jay  Johnson,  formerly  with  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press,  to  staff 
reporter. 

Roy  Schneider,  formerly  press 
secretary  for  San  Diego  Mayor  Pete 
Wilson,  to  staff  reporter. 

*  ♦  * 

G.  Chambers  Williams  III,  who  was 
copy  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Na.)  Times 
World-News,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Bristol  (Wa.)  Herald  Courier. 


Edward  J.  McCabe  was  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Telegraph 
Publishing  Company,  Nashua,  N.H.  He 
succeeds  Andrew  Schindler,  who 
announced  his  retirement  effective  later 
this  year  and  in  the  interim  will  serve  as  a 
consultant  to  the  department. 

McCabe  was  circulation  sales  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  had  a 
30-year  career  with  that  newspaper. 

*  *  ♦ 

Don  Benson,  director  of  public  events 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  public  relations. 

Diane  Glass,  who  has  been  working 
in  political  party  promotion,  is  the  new 
director  of  promotion  succeeding  John 
Miksich,  who  has  become  display  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Thomas,  publisher  and 
chief  operating  executive  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  communications  committee  of  the 
United  Fund. 

♦  *  * 

Kevin  Horrigan,  general  assignment 
reporter  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  was  promoted  to  sports  col¬ 
umnist. 

*  ♦  * 

Don  Pieper,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  special  projects  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and  the 
Sunday  Journal  and  Star,  and  his  wife 
Jan  Pieper,  have  opened  a  freelance 
writing  and  reporting  office.  Midlands 
News  Service,  in  Lincoln.  He  is  a  former 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  reporter 
and  United  Press  International  manager. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Buxton  Jr.,  son  of  the 
retired  Denver  Post  editor  and  publisher, 
is  the  newspaper’s  newest  business  news 
reporter.  Buxton,  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  for  nine  years,  was 
stationed  the  past  five  years  in  the  state 
capital  bureau  in  Sacramento. 


ATKINSON 


The  impact  of  political  decision  on  the 
nation’s  economy  is  scrutinized 
continuously  by  the  press.  One  of  the  best 
reporters  on  the  current  scene  is  Oxford- 
educated  Caroline  Atkinson  of  the 
Washington  Post. 


Read  her  coverage  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 

Washington  Post  News  Service 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Mary  Anne  Pikrone  and  Henry  E. 
Christner  have  been  named  assistant 
city  editors  and  Brian  W.  Kinney  has 
been  appointed  picture  editor  at  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader.  Pikrone  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  seven  years  as 
reporter  and  picture  editor  and  formerly 
was  a  reporter  with  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

Christner  has  been  a  copy  editor  and 
backup  deskman  at  the  newspaper  four 
years,  and  Kinney  joined  the  staff  as  a 
copy  editor  last  July  from  the  defunct 
Cleveland  Press. 

*  * 

Howard  Owens,  formerly  production 
computer  systems  manager,  was  named 
production  manager  for  the  Press  Enter¬ 
prise  Company,  Riverside,  California. 

*  * 

H.  Grady  Cooper,  cable  television 
news  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen-Times,  was  named  director  of 
Newschannel  6,  the  newspaper’s  local 
news  and  information  service. 

Cooper,  who  was  city  editor  of  the 
Citizen  and  Sunday  Citizen-Times  for 
more  than  four  years,  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  news  content  on  News- 
channel  6  and  also  will  supervise  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  daily  operations  of  the 
cable  news  channel. 

♦  ♦ 

Robert  Anthony  Snow  was  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Newport 
News  (\ a.)  Press.  He  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

John  Greiff,  who  was  editorial  page 
editor,  was  named  editor-emeritus  until 
his  retirement  in  May.  Roberta 
Nichols,  co-editor  of  the  pages,  was 
named  opinion  page  editor. 

*  * 

Charles  A.  Danasko  was  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pat¬ 
riot-News.  Danasko,  a  33-year  staffer  in 
the  sports  department  has  covered  NFL 
championship  games  and  all-star  baseball 
games  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Pittsburgh.  He  became  sports  copy  editor 
in  1960  and  assistant  sports  editor  in  1976. 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Professional  Assistance 
To  Newspaper  Owners 
On  Appraisals  and  Sales 

Suite  3870/400  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 


Arthur  D.  Farber,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel  Communications  Com¬ 
pany,  Orlando,  was  appointed  a 
vicepresident.  Farber  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1978  as  metro  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  and  previously  held  circulation  man¬ 
agement  positions  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  four  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Anne  Neville,  a  lecturer  at  Ohio 
State  University’s  School  of  Journalism, 
has  taken  over  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Booster,  Columbus,  Ohio,  suburban 
weekly.  She  replaces  Diana  Moore, 
who  will  be  relocating  to  Brian,  Ohio. 
Neville  also  has  worked  as  a  copy  editor 
and  weekend  wire  editor  at  the  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Times  Record  and  The  New 
Citizen,  a  biweekly  community  newspap¬ 
er  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Brisa,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  ad  director. 
He  replaces  Henry  E.  Morris,  who 
moves  to  the  newly  created  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  projects. 


Patricia  D.  Nagle,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  since  last  August, 
was  named  vicepresident/personnel 
director.  Nagle  moved  to  Gannett  from 
First  Pennsylvania  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  manager  of  salary/admi¬ 
nistration.  She  previously  held  personnel 
positions  at  the  University  of  Delaware 
and  the  Delaware  Department  of  Labor. 

*  *  * 

Abe  Weiner,  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Post,  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Temple  (Texas) 
Telegram. 

♦  *  * 

Diane  Killion  joined  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  Star  as  director  of  human 
resources,  replacing  personnel  director 
Gordon  Wolfley,  who  retired  last 
November.  Previously  Killion  was  labor 
relations  representative  at  W.F.  and  John 
Barnes,  Inc.,  and  served  as  acting  em¬ 
ployee  relations  director  last  year. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


For  editors 
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MISSILES,  MAO  AND  MUNCHIES  .  .  . 

Jonathan  Marshall  on  “Missiles  That  Fizzle” — ^Worrying 
about  who  has  more — us  or  them — doesn’t  matter  if  they 
don’t  work. 

“Goodbye  Mao,  Hello  Adam  Smith — Yanks  Preach 
Capitalism  in  Red  China”  by  Gary  Weiss. 

Annual  chocolate  consumption  in  the  U.S.  is  up  to  9.3 
pounds  per  person,  and  Karen  Rypka  is  worried  that  her 
chocolate  supply  is  in  danger. 

NNI  xmits  20  sharp  stories  weekly  direct  to  editors’ 
queues.  For  a  current  budget,  please  call  Laura 
Bernstein,  202/546-9300. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


John  L.  Tucker,  publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat-News  for  five 
years,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star.  Succeeding 
Tucker  at  Marshall  as  editor  and  general 
manger  is  William  H.  Stauffer,  pre¬ 
sently  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
News-Star.  The  transfers  followed 
purchase  of  the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily 
Ardmoreite  by  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc. ,  which  also  owns  Shawnee  and 
Marshall  papers. 

Tucker  succeeds  Lee  Porter  at  Shaw¬ 
nee.  Porter  became  publisher  of  the  new¬ 
ly-acquired  Ardmoreite. 

The  new  Marshall  editor  has  worked  at 
the  Independence  Examiner.  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon  and  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Oscar  S.  Stauefer,  founder  of  Stauffer 
Communications.,  Inc,  and  the  son  of 
John  H.  Stauffer,  senior  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  Capital-Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Jeannie  F.  Hollifield  was  named 
Newspaper  in  Education  coordinator  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  Her  responsibilities  include 
training  and  consulting  with  teachers  in 
metropolitan  Atlanta  schools  on  using  the 
newspaper  as  a  teaching  tool  and  she  will 
assist  in  development  and  evaluation  of 
the  newspapers’  public  relations  prog¬ 
ram.  Hollifield  was  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Georgia  and  succeeds  Susan 
Douglas  ,  who  recently  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


PROMOTION — Thomas  E.  Jackson, 
former  assistant  production  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  named 
general  manager  of  Tucson  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Jackson,  who  will  supervise  about 
700  employees,  succeeds  Lynne  A. 
Frantz,  who  resigned  in  September.  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers  is  the  agency  that  hand¬ 
les  advertising,  printing  and  circulation 
for  the  Tucson  Citizen  and  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star.  Since  1976,  Jackson  had  held 
management  positions  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  including  circulation  manager. 

John  Langley  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat,  Flemington,  N.J.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  day-to-day  news  and 
editorial  operations  at  the  weekly  which 
has  offices  in  Raritan  Township  and  Clin¬ 
ton.  Editor  Edward  J.  Mack  maintains 
overall  responsibility  for  editorial  func¬ 
tions  as  well  as  production  and  press  de¬ 
partments.  Langley  started  at  tte  Demo¬ 
crat  as  a  reporter  in  1970  and  has  worked 
there  three  times,  returning  most  recently 
in  1978. 


Art  Berman,  suburban  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  View  section,  among  several 
editorial  department  changes  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Robett  Rawitch,  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  section  editor,  was  promoted  to  sub¬ 
urban  editor,  replacing  Berman. 

Robert  Rector,  formerly  View  sec¬ 
tion  editor,  was  named  editor  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale/Burbank  suburban  section,  replac¬ 
ing  Larry  Lane,  who  became  South 
Bay  suburban  section  editor.  Lane  re¬ 
placed  Charles  Carter,  who  was 
promoted  to  assistant  suburban  editor. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Forst,  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  last  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
has  left  the  paper  and  is  considering  other 
posts.  Forst  said  he  turned  down  an  offer 
by  Murdoch  to  be  one  of  three  managing 
editors  at  the  New  York  Post.  Forst  re¬ 
cently  became  associate  publisher  after 
Murdoch  bought  the  former  Herald- 
American  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
paper. 

«  «  * 

The  Advertising  Media  Credit  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  elected  new  officers 
during  the  January  convention  in 
Houston. 

Marcel  E.  Crampon,  Staten  Island 
Advance,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new 
president.  Other  officers  are:  Muriel  L. 
Hupp,  Beaver  County  Times,  Beaver, 
Pa.,  vicepresident;  Michael  D.  McCar¬ 
thy,  Detroit  Free  Press,  second  vicepre¬ 
sident;  Ralph  Sattler,  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  treasurer;  and  Al 
Kearns,  Toledo  Blade  Co.,  executive 
secretary/treasurer. 

Elected  directors  of  the  association 
are: 

Patricia  N.  Alexander,  Miami 
Herald',  JAMES  J.  GraSSO,  New  York 
News;  Gary  W.  Gray,  Indianapolis 
Star! I ndianapolis  News;  JERRY 
Hughes,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Walter 
B.  Mozewsky,  All  Canada  Radio  &  TV, 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  Billy  D.  Ralls,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  JOHN  M.  SKELTON,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Peggy  J. 
StandefeR,  San  Diego  Union  and  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune.  General  counsel  is  Leonard 
Schwartz,  New  York. 

*  * 

Dee  Courtwrigth  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  Sun  Belt  Buildings  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  national  business  newspaper  of  the 
construction  industry,  based  in  Phoenix. 
It  was  formerly  Sun  Belt  Real  Estate 
Press. 

Correction 

In  a  January  22  Newspeople  item 
announcing  Thomas  W.  Walton’s 
appointment  as  editor  of  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald,  it  was  mis¬ 
takenly  stated  he  was  at  one  time  a 
reporter  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Blade.  It  should  have 
read  “for  the  Toledo  Blade.” 
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Notes  on  people 

Not  so  wild  a  dream  diary 


For  six  grueling  days  in  January 
Phoenix  Gazette  sportswriter  Tim 
Tyers  worked  on  a  dream. 

Tyers  embarked  on  a  six-day  fantasy 
that  culmintated  with  an  All-Star  Base¬ 
ball  Game  for  “plodders  35  and  up” 
against  members  from  the  1969  Cub  near¬ 
championship  team  in  Scottsdale,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

For  five  days  Tyers  underwent 
intensive  training  (pronounced  rebuild¬ 
ing)  sessions  in  preparation  for  the  big 
game.  A  picture  of  physical  abuse  soon 
emerged  from  his  daily  first-person  re¬ 
ports  filed  for  the  Gazette  titled  “Diary 
of  a  Dream.” 


'7. 


tJM  X 


Tyers  works  out  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  big  game. 

As  the  62  dreamers,  who  paid  $2,195 
each  to  fulfill  their  fantasies  (or  those  of 
their  editor),  sweated  under  the  tutor¬ 
ship  of  Randy  Hundley,  former  Cub 
catcher,  their  opponents  arrived  in 
town. 

There  was  Ernie  Banks,  Billy  Wil¬ 
liams,  Ron  Santo,  Jim  Hickman,  Glenn 
Bechert,  Gene  Oliver,  Rich  Nye  and 
Jose  Cardenal.  Quite  a  lineup  to  be  pit¬ 
ted  against  an  array  of  businessmen  and 
professionals  whose  average  age  of  41 
didn’t  accurately  measure  the  true  state 
of  their  physiology. 

But  as  the  days  wore  on,  Tyers’  stor¬ 
ies  perked  up  and  presented  a  picture  of 
these  men  really  having  a  ball.  By  the 
day  of  the  game,  Tyers  was  ready, 
devastated  legs  and  all. 

In  front  of  4,000  spectators  and 
media  representatives  from  around  the 
country,  the  aging  took  on  the  Cubs’ 
greatest. 

“Unfortunately,  we  caught  the  Cubs 
in  January  and  not  in  September,” 
Tyers  wrote  in  his  final  installment. 
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The  sportswriter  in  action  at 
Scottsdale  during  the  losing 
battle  against  the  Cubs.  (Photos 
by  Dan  Milburn) 

“We  were  edged  23-6.  At  best,  it  was 
a  merciful  edging.” 

As  a  sportswriter  doing  a  first-person 
report,  Tyers  believes  he  lost  some  of 
the  thrill  that  most  of  the  businessmen 
enjoyed  playing  with  the  likes  of  Santo, 
Williams,  and  Cardenal  since  he  has 
spent  the  past  15  years  covering  base¬ 
ball. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  Tyers  said 
the  experience  and  pain,  is  something 
he  “enjoyed”  and  will  remember  for  a 
long  time.  Pass  the  BenGay. 


Curtis  Memorial  Fund 

Montgomery  Curtis,  one  of  West 
Virginia  University’s  most  disting¬ 
uished  graduates  and  a  former 
vicepresident  for  development  at 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  will  be 
memorialized  with  a  fund  to  enhance 
journalism  instruction  at  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  university’s  president,  Gordon 
Gee,  said  that  Curtis  was  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  the  education  being  provided 
in  the  Perley  Isaac  Reed  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  WVU. 

President  Gee  added,  “1  am  also 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Charleston 
Gazetteand  its  publisher.  Ned  Chilton , 
for  making  the  first  contribution  to  the 
memorial  fund.” 

All  contributions  to  the  memorial 
will  be  used  to  strengthen  journalism 
education.  “If  sufficient  money  can  be 
raised,  we  will  establish  an  endowed 
chair,”  Gee  said. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  WVU  Foundation,  Inc.  for  the 
Journalism  Dean’s  Fund/Curtis  Memo¬ 
rial.  The  address  is  617  Spruce  St., 
Morgantown,  WV  26505. 

Joins  Senator’s  staff 

David  Gene  Bartel,  for  the  past  four 
years  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eaftle-Beacon,  has 
been  appointed  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassel- 
baum  (R-Kan.) 

Bartel,  a  former  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  in  Kansas  and  North  Dakota, 
succeeds  William  Gibb,  who  resigned 
to  practice  law  in  Washington. 


HOWARD  PUBLICATIONS 

has  acquired 

THE  WATERLOO,  Iowa  COURIER 

and 

THE  CEDAR  FALLS,  Iowa  RECORD 

The  undersigned  acted  as  the  Consultant 
to  the  Purchaser  and  the  Sellers  in  the  above  transaction 

George  J.  Cooper 

6000  N.W.  SECOND  .XVENCE 
BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA  30431 
Area  Code  no.'s  -  994-0800 


Detroit  FP  to  publish 
three  new  editions 


Detroit  Free  Press  will  start  two  sub¬ 
urban  editions  on  March  17  and  an  ear¬ 
ly  edition  of  the  Free  Press  on  April  4. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Don 
Becker,  president. 

“We  are  in  the  process  of  hiring  more 
than  60  additional  editorial,  produc¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  advertising  staf¬ 
fers  to  implement  these  significant  new 
marketing  ventures,”  Becker  said. 

“Our  experience  and  success  in  Oak¬ 
land  County,  where  we  launched  a  new 
suburban  newspaper  within  the  regular 
Free  Press  last  August,  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  enjoy  similar  success  with 
our  two  new  editions,”  Becker  added. 
“Both  readers  and  advertisers  have 
been  very  responsive  to  the  high  quali¬ 
ty  of  our  Oakland  edition  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  readers  and  advertisers  in  other 
areas  will  feel  the  same.” 

One  suburban  edition  will  cover 
Macomb  County,  the  Grosse  Pointes, 
East  Detroit,  Harper  Woods  and  St. 
Clair  Shores.  The  other  will  focus  on 
Western  Wayne  County,  Washtenaw 
County  and  the  downriver  area.  Each 
suburban  edition  will  contain  local 
news,  sports,  features  and  advertising. 
Each  will  cover  three  distinct  zones 
and  will  be  distributed  on  Thursdays 
along  with  the  regular  Free  Press  at  no 
extra  cost. 

David  Lawrence  Jr.,  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  said,  “We’re 
excited  about  these  new  zoned  sections 
because  they  give  us  another  opportun¬ 
ity  to  give  readers  in  dozens  of  com¬ 
munities  news  and  features  about  those 
individual  communities.  What  has 
made  the  Oakland  section  work  so  well 


for  readers — and  the  open  secret  to 
these  two  new  sections — is  that  we  are 
giving  readers  news  about  their  com¬ 
munities  in  addition  to  a  complete 
newspaper  that  includes  the  regular 
hallmarks  of  the  Free  Press — strong  re¬ 
gional,  national  and  international 
coverage;  heavy  sports  emphasis;  the 
best  comics  and  tv  listings,  etc.” 

Becker  said  the  new  early  edition  of 
the  Free  Press  was  designed  to  fill  a 
void  that  currently  exists  in  the  market. 

“We  believe  there  is  an  appetite  for  a 
fresh  newspaper  that  is  available  start¬ 
ing  from  between  5:30 and  7  p.m.  which 
carries  closing  New  York  stock  prices 
as  well  as  other  ‘today’  news,”  said 
Becker. 

The  Free  Press  now  is  available  on  a 
limited  basis  only  after  8;30  p.m.  in  the 
Detroit  metro  area. 

“By  moving  up  oi-r  deadline  three 
hours  and  putting  out  newspapers  in 
more  than  1 ,000  key  locations  through¬ 
out  metropolitan  Detroit,  we  will  give 
people  the  opportunity  to  read  tomor¬ 
row’s  newspaper  tonight  during  the  re¬ 
laxed  hours  of  the  evening,”  Becker 
said. 

In  a  related  move,  Becker  said  the 
revised  press  schedule  would  enable 
the  Free  Press  to  increase  the  number 
of  Metro  Finals  it  produces  each  night 
by  50,000.  He  said  it  would  enable  the 
Free  Press  circulation  division  to  deliv¬ 
er  Metro  Finals  to  all  but  the  most  re¬ 
mote  areas  in  metropolitan  Detroit. 

“Over  the  past  two  years  or  so,  our 
daily  circulation  is  up  approximately 
30,000  and  Sunday  circulation  is  up 
50,000,”  Becker  said. 


Wtun  the  Delaware  C'ounly  Daily  Times  first  ran 
the  Birthday  Game,  they  ret  eived  nearly  1 2,(K)0 
entries  a  week.  Ttrday,  tour  rt>newals  and 
trxistx  utive  wet'ks  later,  it's  sfiW  pulling  12,(K)0 
entnt's  every  week! 

The  Birthday  Game  also  played  a  big  part  in 
easing  the  Times'  transition  from  an  afternoon 
broadsheet  to  a  morning  tab.  Despite  the  format 
change,  circulation  has  jumped  49%  over  last 
year.  Single  copy  is  up,  too! 


'ounmx>€RsuK€v 

THE  mTHDAYGAMESO  WELL 
WE'VE  H&tEWEV  IT.  FOUH  TIMES!  " 

■wMNt  zmait,  ‘ 

DRJmitt  COUNTY  (M)DAUtTtm 

The  Birthday  Ciame  is  the  easiest-to-run, 
easiest-to-play  t  irtulation  builder  ever.  If  you 
haven't  run  it  yet,  try  it.  You'll  see  why  more  than 
IV'ii  of  Birthday  Game  buyers  renew. 

Call  today  for  more  details:  (203)  562-1133 

Or  write;  William  T.  Guthrie,  Vice  President, 
The  jackson  Newspapers,  P  O  Box  B715, 
New  Haven,  CT  06513 


THE  lACKSON  NEWSPAPERS 


“This  momentum  reflects  a  high- 
quality  editorial  product  combined 
with  highly  efficient  circulation  and 
production  divisions,”  Becker  said. 
“With  the  exciting  plans  we  are 
announcing  today,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  continue  that  momentum.” 

The  Macomb  office  will  be  located  at 
55  Church  Street  in  downtown  Mount 
Clemens.  Peter  Gavrilovich  will  serve 
as  editor  and  Doug  Furgerson  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

The  Western  Wayne  office  will  be 
located  at  2085  Inkster  Road  in  Garden 
City.  Holly  Hirzel  is  the  advertising 
manager;  the  Western  Wayne  editor 
has  not  yet  been  named. 

Thomson  will  buy 
financial  papers 

International  Thomson,  a  Toronto- 
based  company,  will  purchase  Amer¬ 
ican  Banker  and  the  Bond  Buyer  Daily 
from  the  estate  of  Charles  Otis  for  $58 
million. 

The  acquistion  ends  73  years  of  Otis 
family  ownership  of  the  New  York- 
based  daily  newspapers  serving  the 
banking  and  bond  industries.  Charles 
Otis  purchased  the  newspapers  in  1910. 

In  addition  to  the  dailies,  the  aquisi- 
tion  includes  Innerline,  a  banking  data¬ 
base,  the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer,  which 
covers  all  fixed-income  markets;  Muni- 
facts,  a  nationwide  network  delivering 
news,  municipal  bond  offerings,  and  a 
syndicate  service  to  dealers  and  institu¬ 
tions;  and  the  Directory  of  Municipal 
Bond  Dealers. 

Thomson  plans  to  use  its  new  prop¬ 
erties  to  develop  other  publications  and 
services  specializing  in  financial  in¬ 
formation,  the  company  said. 

Lee  Enterprises 
to  split  stock 

Lee  Enterprises  announced  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors  on 
January  24  that  the  company  will  split  its 
stock  two-for-one  on  April  1 . 

Lee  also  increased  its  cash  dividend  to 
32(2  from  29(2.  The  dividend  is  payable 
on  April  1  on  pre-split  shares  owned  on 
March  1 . 

Lee  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Its  stock  recently  hit  a  new  52 
week  high  of  40. 

For  the  company’s  first  fiscal  quarter, 
which  ended  on  December  31,  1982. 
Lee  reported  net  earnings  of  $5.8  million 
for  an  1 1.3%  increase  over  $5. 14  million 
earned  in  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago. 

Earnings  per  share  increased  by 
13.7%  to  830  versus  730  a  year  ago. 
Operating  revenues  for  the  quarter  in¬ 
creased  to  $46  million  compared  to  $43 
million  a  year  ago. 
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Lewis 

(Continued  from  page  16} 


promotion  and  billing  as  well  as  de¬ 
livery. 

They  buy  their  newspapers  from 
wholesalers  and  set  their  own  prices  for 
home  delivery. 

Delivery  by  T-routes  is  handled  by 
independent  contractors  who  are  paid  a 
commission  per  copy  that  is  the  same 
for  all  of  them. 

The  Times  charges  all  T-route  cus¬ 
tomers  $4  per  week  for  direct  delivery. 
Though  higher  than  the  $2.80  cost  of 
buying  a  week’s  worth  of  Times  on  the 
newsstand,  the  home  delivery  rate  for 
T-routes  is  still  lower  than  what  most  of 
the  independents  charge  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Lewis  noted  that  potential  customers 
calling  the  Times’  800  number  to  start 
home  delivery  will  be  assigned  a  T- 
route  rather  than  an  independent  if  they 
live  in  areas  where  both  types  of  ser¬ 
vice  are  available. 

In  the  New  York  area  the  target  de¬ 
mographics  differs  slightly  from  that  of 
the  national  edition.  The  Times  locally 
wants  to  reach  readers  who  fit  two  of 
three  categories:  earn  $35,000  or  more, 
have  four  years  of  college,  or  hold  pro¬ 
fessional  or  managerial  positions. 


Before  he  left  the  Times,  Nizen  play¬ 
ed  a  leading  role  in  developing  the  prop¬ 
osal  to  have  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  change  the  way  bulk  sales  are 
reported.  Instead  of  listing  bulk  sales  in 
Paragraph  5,  the  audit  reports  would 
list  bulk  sales  as  part  of  the  paid  circula¬ 
tion  figures  at  the  bottom  of  Paragraph 
lA. 

Lewis  said  the  Times  continues  to 
take  a  position  “in  favor”  of  the  prop¬ 
osed  changes  in  the  bulk  sales  rule.  He 
said  counting  bulk  sales  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion  would  give  newspapers  "an  impor¬ 
tant  tool  to  compete  in  a  changing  mar¬ 
ketplace.  For  us,  it  can  be  a  method  of 
reaching  important  readers. 

“My  feeling  is  the  advertising  side  of 
ABC  supports  the  bulk  sales  rule 
change,”  Lewis  continued.  “It  makes 
sense  for  newspapers  to  support  the 
proposal.” 

As  for  other  proposed  changes  in 
ABC  rules  such  as  reporting  by  zip 
codes  or  the  inclusion  of  readership  and 
demographic  data  in  the  circulation  re¬ 
ports,  Lewis  said  the  Times’  “general 
position”  is  that  the  bureau  “ought  to 
be  giving  newspapers  the  ability  to 
make  their  own  marketing  judgments.  ’  ’ 

He  said  the  Times  “does  not  think  it 
is  appropriate”  for  ABC  to  make  zip 
code  reporting  mandatory. 

Lewis  remarked  that  zip  codes  are 
“arbitrary  from  the  postal  service’s 


point  of  view”  and  are  not  organized 
according  to  demographic  segments  of 
a  market. 

“If  a  newpaper  wants  to  make  the 
judgment  it  would  achieve  its  market¬ 
ing  goals  with  zip  code  reporting,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  do  that,”  he  said. 
“In  some  markets,  zip  codes  don't 
make  sense  and  to  make  it  mandatory 
may  impose  it  in  such  a  situation.” 

On  the  readership  data  issues,  Lewis 
said  “the  sensible  position”  is  for  ABC 
to  “continue  with  its  mandate — to 
count  copies.  Let  other  quite  compe¬ 
tent  research  organizations  continue  to 
measure  readership  and  demog¬ 
raphics.” 

Blair  ends  Sat-Fax 
of  tv  commercials 

After  three-years  and  a  $7  million  in¬ 
vestment,  John  Blair  &  Company  has 
closed  down  its  subsidiary,  Blairsat, 
which  transmitted  tv  commercials  via 
satellite. 

The  service  was  used  by  100  ad  agen¬ 
cies  in  1982,  but  most  were  of  the  smal¬ 
ler  variety,  according  to  a  Blair  execu¬ 
tive.  The  larger  agencies  could  not  be 
motivated  to  subscribe  to  the  service. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  this  past  year,  also  official¬ 
ly  ended  its  support  for  experiments 
into  transmission  ads  via  satellite. 


NEW  INNOVATION? 
Of  course  not. 


When  Thomas  Edison 
perfected  the  first  commer¬ 
cially  practical  incandescent 
lamp  in  1879,  it  certainly  was 
an  innovation  at  the  time. 

But  a  new  innovation,  never! 
As  a  professional,  you 
recognize  a  redundancy. 
And  you  avoid  it. 

There's  something  else  we'd 
like  you  to  avoid  —  misuse  of 
our  trademarks  Cat  and 
Caterpillar.  We  make  a  line 
of  construction  machinery 
that  includes  track-type  trac¬ 
tors,  wheel  and  track-type 
loaders,  excavators,  wheel 
tractor-scrapers,  off-highway 
trucks,  wheel  dozers  and 
motor  graders.  We  also 
make  pipelayers,  compac¬ 


tors,  log  skidders,  lift  trucks 
and  diesel  engines. 

Other  companies  make  pro¬ 
ducts  similar  to  ours.  Some 
even  paint  them  yellow  like 
us.  But  those  products  don't 
carry  the  CATERPILLAR  trade¬ 
mark,  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT 
are  registered  trademarks  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

When  you  use  our  name  or 
trademarks,  please  make 
certain  you're  writing  about 
us  or  the  products  we  make. 
It's  important. 

Thank  you. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Vietnam  experienced 
improved  reporting 


Editorial  page  service  offered 

How  does  your  editorial  page  shape  up? 

Does  it  meet  the  tests  of  a  good  page? 

Do  your  editorials  hit  the  target? 

What  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  message  and  improve  the  writing? 

Do  you  carry  a  good  balance  of  letters  and  columnists? 

Daily  editorial  page  editors  can  get  answers  to  such  questions  through 
the  Outreach  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

The  committee  consists  of  experienced  NCEW  journalists  prepared  to 
make  professional  critiques  of  the  pages  of  those  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  the  product.  Those  doing  the  critiques  can  be  depended  upon  to 
provide  criticism  at  once  candid  and  constructive. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  Outreach  Committee’s  work  is  to  raise  editorial 
page  standards  and  to  provide  guidelines  for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  participating  in  the  critique  sessions  that  are  the  backbone  of 
the  annual  NCEW  convention. 

For  more  information  about  the  service,  write  to  this  year’s  Outreach 
chairman,  Desmond  Stone,  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14614,  or  telephone  him 
at  (716)  232-7100,  ext.  3250. 

Or  simply  mail  him  two  weeks  of  editorial  pages  plus  one  complete 
newspaper. 


The  experiences  of  American  corres¬ 
pondents  in  Vietnam  changed  reporting 
for  the  better  but  the  change  may  not 
last,  Harrison  Salisbury,  author  and 
former  New  York  Times  editor  and  cor¬ 
respondent,  said  in  Los  Angeles  Febru¬ 
ary  6. 

Salisbury  made  the  observation  at  a 
press  conference  opening  a  four-day 
symposium  called  “Vietnam  Reconsi¬ 
dered:  Lessons  From  A  War’’  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  The 
event  drew  85  panelists,  including 
several  of  the  top  journalists  in  the 
country. 

Salisbury,  who  made  a  controversial 
reporting  trip  to  the  North  Vietnam 
capital  of  Hanoi  during  the  war,  said  he 
believed  the  conflict  produced  a 
“stronger  type  of  reporting,’’  which 
challenges  official  handouts. 

“Reporters  are  matching  up  what 
generals  and  politicians  are  saying  with 
available  facts  to  see  if  there  is  a  con¬ 
cordance,’’  he  declared. 

But  Salibury  expressed  reservations 
abouth  whether  the  change  is  perma¬ 
nent,  noting  there  already  may  be  some 
“eroding”  of  this  policy  “as  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  Vietnam  war  recede.” 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Pe- 
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ter  Arnett,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
while  reporting  the  Vietnam  war  for 
AP.  Now  a  roving  correspondent  for 
Cable  News  Network,  Arnett  stated: 
“Reporters  today  are  writing  facts  as 
they  see  them,  whether  it’s  Beirut  or  El 
Salvador.  Before  Vietnam,  corres¬ 


pondence  was  usually  from  a  national 
viewpoint.  Now  the  public  interest  is 
more  important.” 

Both  Salisbury  and  Arnett  were  par¬ 
ticipating  advisors  in  the  USC  confer¬ 
ence,  which  planned  to  explore  the 
effects  of  Vietnam  on  print  and  televi¬ 
sion  journalism.  The  quality  of  Viet¬ 
nam  reporting  itself  also  was  to  be  ex¬ 
amined. 

Speaking  at  the  press  conference, 
David  Halberstam,  an  early  New  York 
Times  Vietnam  correspondent  and 
author  of  two  books  about  the  war,  de¬ 
scribed  the  symposium  as  an  “act  of 
self-examination,”  adding,  “Perhaps 
we  were  not  critical  enough  in  our  dis¬ 
patches.” 

Other  media  panelists  included 
Keyes  Beech,  former  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Los  Angeles  Times  Far  East 
correspondent;  Seymour  Hersh,  who 
broke  the  My  Lai  story;  William 
Tuohy,  a  Vietnam  correspondent  and 
now  Los  Angeles  Times  London  cor¬ 
respondent;  Philip  Knightley,  London 
Sunday  Times;  Nation  editor  Victor 
Navasky ;  Vietnam  writer  Frances  Fitz¬ 
gerald;  Morley  Safer,  CBS  News;  Ro¬ 
bert  Manning,  former  Atlantic  editor; 
photographers  David  Douglas  Duncan 
and  Eddie  Adams,  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  Paul  Conrad,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Tony  Auth,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Support  came  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities  and  pri¬ 
vate  donors. 

The  conference  was  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  USC  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Center  for  the  Humanities  and  the 
School  of  International  Relations. 
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They  say  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery. . . 

Only  a  decade  a^o,  Archer  Daniels  Midland  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  structured  soy  proteins.  While  there 
are  now  many  textured  vegetable  proteins,  there  is 
still  only  one  TVP ''  brand. 

Please  don’t  use  our  trademark  as  a  generic  term 
or  abbreviation.  Keep  our  brand  name  intact  by  imi¬ 
tating  our  letters  down  to  the  ® . 


ADM 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

World  Headquarters- Decatur  Illinois  62525 
Telephone  -  217-424-5200  Telex  250121 


Using  America’s  abundance  to  solve  the  tvorid’s  needs. 
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Newspaper  in  Education: 
Past  and  future 


By  Linda  Skover 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  1952, 
C.K.  Jefferson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  sensed  that 
something  was  wrong. 

“1  was  concerned  about  youth  read¬ 
ing  and  attitudes.  At  that  time  we  were 
also  worried  about  the  effects  of  the 
new  technology  called  tv  and  how  it 
might  affect  the  future  readership  of 
newspapers,”  he  recalled  in  a  recent 
interview. 

He  talked  with  fellow  members  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  He  approached  Dr.  John 
Haefner,  professor  of  social  studies 
education  at  the  U  ni  versity  of  Iowa  and 
Merrill  Hartshorn,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  All  agreed  that  there  should  be 
a  nationwide  effort  to  expose  students 
to  newspapers  in  the  course  of  their 
school  work. 

Working  with  Haefner,  Hartshorn, 
other  national  education  associations, 
publishers  and  circulation  managers 
throughout  the  country,  Jefferson 
brought  the  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  program  to  life. 

"Our  main  goal  was  to  train  educa¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country  to  use  the 
newspaper  to  create  informative 
citizens,”  said  John  Haefner.  ”We  did 
this  in  1959  by  offering  workshops 
through  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  Syracuse  University.  We 
hoped  that  the  educators  would  go  back 
and  train  people  in  their  own  area — and 
eventually  take  over  the  aspect  of  train¬ 
ing.  If  it  weren't  for  the  backing  of  the 
publishers  in  the  country,  these  work¬ 
shops  would  not  have  gotten  off  the 
ground — they  even  attended  them¬ 
selves  because  of  their  concern  and  in¬ 
terest  in  developing  this  new  concept.” 

AN  PA  took  over  the  program,  with 
ICMA's  blessing,  in  1965.  The  NIC 
program  was  then  incorporated  into  the 
objectives  of  the  newly  formed  AN  PA 
Foundation.  The  main  goals  were  “to 
assist  educators  and  parents  in  teaching 
young  people  the  fundamentals  of  in¬ 
formed  citizenship  and  to  help  them  be¬ 
come  thoughtful  and  critical  newspaper 
readers.” 

One  of  the  first  conferences  for 
newspaper  NIC  coordinators  was  held 
in  Chicago  in  1968.  It  drew  attendees 
from  primarily  large  metros  including 
the  Louisville  Journal,  Copley  News- 

(Linda  Skover  is  manager  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.) 
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papers  (San  Diego),  New  York  Times, 
Chieufio  Sun-Times,  Chicaao  Tribune, 
Fort  Worth  Telegram,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Peoria  Journal,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Detroit  News,  and  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Today  nearly  200  NIE  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  different  size  newspapers 
attend  the  annual  conference. 

What  were  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  programs  like  in  the  60’s? 

1960s 

Newspapers  used  only  on  the 
secondary  level. 

Newspapers  featured  during  a  two- 
week  unit  and  Friday  current  events. 
Few  teachers  aware  of  the  program. 
Many  educators  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  program. 

Reservations  from  school  adminis¬ 
trators. 

Very  few  accredited  NIC  university 
courses. 

Program  used  only  in  the  schools. 
Majority  of  newspapers  gave  papers 
away  to  schools  FREE. 

NIC  coordinators  were  part-time  and 
worked  on  many  other  projects  for 
circulation  and  promotion. 
Publishers  felt  NIC  was  a  nice  prog¬ 
ram  but  not  a  priority. 

Lack  of  teachers  to  train  educators 
in  NIC. 

Few  papers  created  youth  pages. 

Quite  different  from  what  they  are 
today.  Even  the  name  has  changed 
from  NIC  to  NIE  (Newspaper  in 
Education)  to  reflect  the  broader  reach 
of  the  program  beyond  the  classroom. 


1980s 

Newspapers  part  of  total  curricu¬ 
lum — elementary  through  high 
school. 

Newspapers  used  throughout  the 
whole  school  year. 

Program  has  approval  of  educators 
throughout  the  country. 

The  effectiveness  /validity  has  been 
established  through  research. 

Respect  for  NIE  from  school  admi¬ 
nistrators. 

More  than  475  accredited  courses. 
Program  used  in  home  and  school 
68%  charge  a  minimum  of  half  price. 
More  than  200  full-time  NIE  coordi¬ 
nators. 

The  necessity  for  NIE  has  been 
accepted  by  top  management  and 
the  industry. 

Trainers  at  newspapers  and  in 
education  systems. 

More  than  66%  of  NIE  papers  offer 
youth  pages. 

Many  of  the  original  NIC  program 
developers  are  still  involved  in  NIE. 

King  Durkee,  founder  of  Copley 
Newspapers'  NIE  program  in  San 
Diego,  feels  NIE  is  tied  very  tightly  to 
the  content  of  the  newspapers.  ”We 
always  have  to  take  a  look  at  whether 
we  are  reaching  the  needs  of  children 
now  and  what  they  will  need  in  ten 
years,”  Durkee  said. 

When  San  Diego  started  its  program 
in  the  60's,  the  purpose  was  to  convince 
young  people  that  the  newspaper  was 
important  and  needed  in  their  everyday 
life. 

“We  were  also  concerned  about  the 
emerging  generation  and  their  reading 
skills.  Would  they  read  the  printed 
work — and  especially  a  newspaper?  In 
our  studies  we  were  very  concerned 
about  the  dwindling  number  of  people 
reading  a  newspaper  and  especially  the 
impact  that  tv  was  having  as  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  attract  people's  lives. 

‘  ‘  Both  the  educators  and  newspapers 
discovered  together  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  education.  We  developed 
booklets  to  help  teach  basic  subjects — 
even  booklets  on  using  the  newspaper 
to  teach  Shakespeare,  epic  literature, 
etc.  We  also  found  that  young  people 
could  learn  to  read  by  using  a  newspap¬ 
er  because  they  were  reading  about 
what  they  knew  in  everyday  life.” 

In  thinking  about  the  future,  Durkee 
added,  “the  major  area  is  cable — we 
have  to  think  of  how  the  Newspaper  in 
Education  program  can  fit  into  this 
area.” 

New  York  Times  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  of  NIE  in  December,  1982. 
Midge  Longley,  now  director  of  public 
affairs,  was  in  charge  of  the  program 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  role  newspapers 
play  in  education 


By  James  M.  Sawyer 

Recent  studies  have  confirmed  what 
editors  and  publishers  knew  all  along — 
that  the  newspaper  is  a  valuable  learn¬ 
ing  tool  for  youngsters  and  adults  alike. 
With  this  in  mind,  newspapers  have 
undertaken  a  variety  of  projects  to  en¬ 
courage  newspaper  usage  in  education¬ 
al  settings. 

In  addition  to  benefitting  students 
educationally,  these  projects  also 
promote  newspaper  readership,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  major  concern  of  news¬ 
papers.  A  positive  note  on  readership 
was  sounded  in  a  1978  article  by  John 
Bormuth,  who  noted  that  while  the 
average  number  of  newspapers  per 
home  in  the  United  States  had  declined 
in  recent  years,  the  average  number  of 
pages  going  into  each  home  had  actual¬ 
ly  increased. 

Further  analysis  of  readership  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  recent  studies  conducted  by 
the  International  Reading  Association, 
a  60,000-member,  non-profit,  educa¬ 
tional  organization  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reading  skills  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  habit.  One  IRA 
study  examined  reading  habits  in  a 
typical  town  in  Delaware,  looking  at 
the  content  of  reading  activities  among 
four  different  types  of  occupations: 
professional/managerial;  small  busi¬ 
ness/clerical;  skilled  craftsmen;  and 
unskilled  workers. 

The  study  found  that  total  median 
reading  time  for  newspapers,  books 
and  magazines  ranged  from  224.5  min¬ 
utes  per  day  (nearly  4  hours)  among 
professional/managerial  workers  to  60 
minutes  per  day  for  unskilled  workers. 
The  overall  median  time  spent  reading 
each  day  was  157.5  minutes  (more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half).  The  amounts  of 
time  spent  on  different  content  and 
topics  were:  news  and  business,  18  min¬ 
utes  per  day;  social  issues,  17 
minutes;  recreation  and  sports,  4 
minutes;  fiction,  7  minutes;  reference, 
11  minutes;  and  brief  documents,  37 
minutes  per  day. 

Specifically,  the  respondents  spent  a 
median  time  of  39  minutes  per  day  read¬ 
ing  the  newspaper.  Interestingly,  this 
figure  did  not  vary  by  more  than  a  few 
minutes  among  any  of  the  four  groups. 
Apparently,  the  newspaper  is  viewed 
as  an  equally  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and/or  entertainment  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  variety  of  occupational  fields. 

A  key  concern  for  educators  is  help¬ 


(James  M.  Sawyer  is  director  of  mem¬ 
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ing  children  develop  effective  reading 
skills  and  become  active  readers.  Edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  meanwhile,  are 
particularly  interested  in  getting  chil¬ 
dren  to  view  the  newspaper  as  a  source 
of  information  and  entertainment.  IRA 
analysis  of  a  study  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  indicated  that  chil¬ 
dren  “grow  into”  the  habit  of  reading 
the  newspapers.  When  young  people 
were  asked  if  they  had  read  the  news¬ 
paper  the  day  before,  the  percentage 
who  answered  "yes”  was:  5%  for  6 
year  olds;  10%  for  9  year  olds;  40%  for 
12  year  olds;  and  50%  for  17  year  olds. 
And  since  the  rate  for  adults  is  60-70%, 
it  appears  that  the  growth  of  the  “news¬ 
paper  habit”  is  indeed  a  gradual  one 
that  continues  beyond  a  youngster’s 
school  years. 

The  type  of  reading  reported  by 
youngsters  varied  greatly  depending 
upon  age  and  sex.  Boys  started  out  with 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  comics  at 
ages  6-8.  As  time  went  on,  they  added 
sports,  then  the  front  page  and  the 
movie  section,  then  the  local  news  and 
tv  listings  to  the  content  they  frequent¬ 
ly  read.  Girls  also  started  out  by  read¬ 
ing  the  comics,  and  later  added  the 
front  page,  movie  reviews,  tv  listings, 
horoscopes,  information  about  music 
and  clothes,  stories  about  tv  celebri¬ 
ties,  local  news,  personal  advice,  and 
teenage  columns. 

Many  newspapers  are  making  con¬ 
certed  efforts  to  capture  the  attention 
of  young  readers  through  special  chil¬ 
dren’s  sections.  Syndicated  supple¬ 
ments  such  as  the  Mini  Page  and  Pen- 
nywhistle  Press  appear  in  newspapers 
across  the  nation,  and  some  papers 
publish  their  own  sections  aimed  espe¬ 
cially  at  youngsters.  This  demonstrates 
the  commitment  by  newspapers  to  help 


children  develop  the  reading  habit. 

Other  newspapers  are  reaching 
youngsters  in  schools  through  the 
Newspaper  in  Education  program, 
which  now  involves  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  importance  of  the  link  between 
newspapers  and  schools  is  demons¬ 
trated  by  the  enthusiasm  being  gener¬ 
ated  for  the  upcoming  “Newspaper  in 
Education  Week,”  which  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  American  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
and  the  International  Reading  Associa¬ 
tion.  NIE  Week  is  being  supported  by 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  by 
local  IRA  organizations  comprising 
classroom  teachers,  professors  and 
administrators  in  46  states,  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Clearly,  the  link  between  newspap¬ 
ers  and  education  is  beneficial  for  all 
concerned.  It  helps  newspapers  show 
youngsters  that  reading  the  newspaper 
can  be  both  informative  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  It  gives  schools  an  inexpensive 
source  of  material  for  helping  students 
develop  skill  application  in  reading  and 
many  other  subjects.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspaper  reading  corre¬ 
lates  positively  with  achievement  and 
knowledge  among  both  children  and 
adults. 

According  to  an  article  by  Alexis  Tan 
and  Dell  Gunter  \n  Journalism  Quarter¬ 
ly,  there  was  a  correlation  between  the 
frequency  of  reading  news-oriented 
material  in  the  newspaper  and  grade 
point  averages  among  18  year  old  stu¬ 
dents.  The  researchers  distinguished 
between  reading  for  news  and  reading 
for  entertainment.  Reading  for  news 
had  a  positive  correlation  with  grade 
point  average,  while  reading  for  enter¬ 
tainment  did  not. 

Similarly,  an  article  by  Marilyn  Jack- 
son-Beeck  in  Journalism  Quarterly  in¬ 
dicated  that,  among  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  graders,  the  amount  of  time 
spent  reading  the  newspaper  correlated 
significantly  with  students’  amount  of 
political  knowledge  as  measured  by  a 
test  of  familiarity  with  political  and 
government  figures. 

This  seems  to  hold  true  for  adults  as 
well.  According  to  a  report  by  P.G. 
Holmlov  in  Communication  Research, 
the  amount  of  time  spent  reading  the 
newspaper  among  people  aged  25-35  in 
an  urban  setting  significantly  corre¬ 
lated  with  knowledge  of  city  affairs  as 
measured  on  a  test  on  the  subject. 

From  these  research  findings,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  newspaper  is  in¬ 
deed  a  valuable  educational  tool,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  In  our  society,  the  part¬ 
nership  of  newspapers,  schools  and 
students  is  a  necessary  and  growing 
alliance. 
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during  the  sixties. 

“In  the  60’s  most  teachers  were 
print-oriented — but  now  we  have 
teachers  who  are  not  readers,  not 
newspaper  readers,”  Longley  said  re¬ 
cently.  “They  seem  to  rely  on  tv  and 
we  have  to  train  teachers  to  read  the 
newspaper  so  that  they  can  be  comfort¬ 
able  using  it  in  their  classroom.  I  see 
that  in  the  future  there  might  be  a  re¬ 
naissance  where  reading  might  come 
back  because  it  is  different.” 

Longley  also  warned  that,  “we  have 
to  make  sure  that  we  don’t  get  caught 
using  the  newspaper  to  teach  skills  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  the  content  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  newspaper.  We  also 
have  to  keep  in  mind  the  educational 
value — good  education  produces  good 
circulation.” 

Don  Towles,  vicepresident  of  the 
Courier  and  Louisville  Journal,  called 
NIE  a  public  service  program  that  al¬ 
ways  has  to  have  educational  value 
with  circulation  push.  Louisville 
started  with  accredited  courses  at  a  loc¬ 
al  university  in  1959  and  now  has  cur¬ 
riculum  material  in  every  school  m 
Kentucky  and  19  counties  in  southern 
Indiana.  The  program  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  every  grade  level  and  in  ev¬ 
ery  subject  area. 

“We’ve  expanded  the  program  we 
had  in  the  60’s  to  include  other  areas. 
The  major  effort  in  recent  years  has 
been  our  ‘Parent-Plus’  program  for  pa¬ 
rents  to  use  the  newspaper  to  teach 
children,”  said  Towles. 

“We  feel  that  we  are  much  better  off 
circulation-wise  because  we  have  had 
the  NIE  program  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  We  have  conducted  three  sur¬ 
veys  which  showed  that  students  who 
were  exposed  to  the  newspaper  in 
school  are  better  newspaper  readers 
now  than  those  not  exposed.  In  our 
retention  studies  it  showed  a  3  to  I  ratio 
for  those  ordering  the  newspaper. 

“The  future  of  our  program  will  in¬ 
clude  fine-tuning  our  curriculum  to 
basic  subject  areas  and  to  specific  stu¬ 
dent  needs.  We  also  see  the  necessity 
for  more  training  of  teachers.” 

The  basic  concepts  of  the  program 
have  not  changed  in  the  past  30  years: 
reading  for  today,  reading  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  teaching  the  importance  of 
the  newspaper  as  part  of  our  daily  lives. 
In  the  U.S.,  there  are  now  more  than 
600  programs  in  which  newspapers  are 
working  cooperatively  with  their  edu¬ 
cational  systems. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  ANPA 
Foundation  and  INPA  in  late  1981  we 
found  that;  the  average  NIE  program  is 
nearly  five  years  old  with  a  budget  in 
excess  of  S13,000;  involves  50  schools, 


70  teachers  and  2,300  students;  and 
annually  distributes  39,000  papers  to 
schools.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  respondents  charge  one-half  of  the 
normal  newsstand  price;  68%  publish 
youth-related  features;  66%  conduct 
workshops  for  teachers. 

The  reason  they  cited  most  often  for 
having  an  NIE  program  was  to  build 
future  readership.  NIE  programs  were 
also  seen  as  an  important  community 
service  and  were  useful  in  promoting 
the  importance  of  a  free  press.  Almost 
60%  said  that  their  programs  were  im¬ 
portant  for  immediate  circulation  gain, 
although  this  reason  rates  fourth  after 
those  mentioned  above. 

Like  business  everywhere,  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  work  hard  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  uncertain  economic 
times.  Efforts  to  control  expenses  are 
evident  in  the  results  of  the  survey. 
Lack  of  funding  and  manpower  are 
mentioned  most  often  as  obstacles  to 
starting  new  programs. 

Harold  Schwartz,  vicepresident  of 
circulation  and  founder  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  NIE  program,  feels 
that  if  every  newspaper  publisher 
would  support  NIE,  it  would  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  increase  circula¬ 
tion  now  and  in  the  future. 

And  that  the  program  will  work  best 
if  it  is  sponsored  widely  throughout  the 
newspaper  industry.  NIE  managers 
have  known  all  along  that  because  peo¬ 
ple  move  frequently  from  one  commun¬ 
ity  to  another,  they  are  recruiting  future 
readers  for  other  newspapers  in  other 
places. 

In  an  article  in  t&P  on  July  26,  1969, 
Sallie  Whelan,  coordinator  of  educa¬ 
tional  services  from  the  Peoria  Journal 
said,  “We  who  are  sold  on  the  program 
blame  teacher  unawareness  and  news¬ 
paper  apathy  for  its  slow  progress.” 
This  statement  is  still  partially  true  but 
more  teachers  today  are  aware  of  NIE 
programs  and  many  newspapers  are 
willing  to  commit  funds  and  staff  to 
them.  Over  the  last  three  years,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  know  of  an  increase  of 
approximately  110  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers.  We’ve  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  an  untouched 
market,  however,  and  this  has  to 
change  for  our  future’s  sake. 

There  are  those  who  wonder,  “What 
does  research  show  about  NIE?  Does  it 
really  produce  future  readers?  Does  it 
really  improve  students’  learning 
ability?” 

Among  educators,  there  have  been 
many  studies  conducted  which  show 
that  NIE  positively  influences  student 
motivation,  attitudes,  reading  skills, 
math  skills,  knowledge  of  current 
affairs  and  classroom  communication. 
A  summary  of  this  research  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Dr.  Edward  DeRoche  in  1981 
and  is  available  from  the  ANPA  Found¬ 
ation. 


In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  me 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (1982, 
“Assessing  the  Impact  of  Newspaper 
in  Education  Programs”)  children  who 
used  the  newspapers  more  heavily 
showed  more  positive  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  reading  behavior,  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  newspapers,  and  in  their 
interest  and  knowledge  of  current 
events.  Youngsters  who  used  the  news¬ 
paper  for  only  two  weeks,  and  older 
students  who  used  the  newspaper  only 
once  a  week  through  the  term,  showed 
less  consistent  improvement.  Students 
who  did  not  use  the  newspaper  sys¬ 
tematically  showed  the  least  change  or 
showed  negative  changes. 

Another  study  by  NAB  concluded 
that  prior  exposure  to  newspapers  in 
grade  and  high  schools  had  a  positive 
influence  on  readership  by  adults. 
Among  those  who  used  the  newspaper 
in  schools,  two  out  of  three  are  now 
subscribers. 

What’s  happening  today  and  what 
type  of  future  can  we  expect  for  NIE? 

The  main  change  we’ve  seen  is  an 
influx  of  top  professional  educators 
working  as  NIE  Coordinators  at  news¬ 
papers.  John  Haefner,  who  remains  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  program  after  30 
years,  referred  to  them  as  “the  bright¬ 
est,  most  able  core  of  NIE  coordinators 
in  years.  They’re  energetic,  dedicated 
and  knowledgeable  in  education.” 

Coordinators  today  incorporate  all 
their  educational  knowledge  in  creating 
effective  educational  NIE  programs. 
They  develop  good  curriculum  mate¬ 
rials  and  train  teachers  to  use  the  news¬ 
paper  in  almost  every  subject  area. 
They  also  listen  to  their  market — the 
educational  community — and  answer 
the  needs  expressed. 

There  are  many  examples  of  new 
NIE  programs  throughout  the  country. 
In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Dr.  Barbara  Dewell, 
coordinator  of  educational  services  for 
the  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa  Tribune,  has 
been  the  main  force  behind  the  creation 
of  a  statewide  reading  program  using 
the  newspaper  in  the  classroom.  Now, 
reading  specialists  paid  for  by  the  state 
of  Oklahoma  are  training  teachers  to 
use  the  newspaper  effectively  in  read¬ 
ing  at  all  levels  of  the  curriculum. 

Maine,  Georgia  and  Florida  also 
have  programs  featuring  a  statewide 
coordinator  working  directly  with  edu¬ 
cators  throughout  the  state  school  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  a  trend  we  expect  to  see 
more  of  in  the  future;  the  use  of  people 
at  the  state  level  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  operating  with  the  combined 
blessing  of  the  state  press  association 
and  the  state  board  of  education. 

The  most  exciting  new  development 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  advent  ot 
Newspaper  in  Education  Week.  The 
International  Reading  Association 
(membership  60,000)  and  the  ANPA 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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/  j  starting  April  1,  as  partof  your  regular  wire  service,  U PI  will 
1^  carry  the  Children’s  Express-the  news  service  by  children, 
for  everyone.  Children’s  Express  is  a  network  of  young  people 
engaged  in  reporting  and  roundtable  dialogue  on  current  issues 
that  concern  us  all.  Listen  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

“Children’s  Express  is  a  landmark  in  junior  journalism.’'  UPl  is 
proud  to  carry  Children’s  Express.  It’s  our  way  of  showing  our 
commitments  learning  through  newspapers. 
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Newspaper 
developed  for 
NIE  Week 

From  Indiana,  where  Newspaper  in 
Education  Week  got  its  start,  comes 
the  “Idea  Newspaper,”  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Indiana  NIE  Advisory 
Committee  for  distribution  in  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

The  “Idea  Newspaper”  was  a  coop¬ 
erative  effort  by  educators  and  news¬ 
paper  people  from  start  to  finish;  both 
contributed  ideas,  labor  and  money  to 
the  project.  The  concept  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  by  members  of  the 
state  NIE  Advisory  Committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  representatives  from  all 
areas  of  the  educational  community 
and  all  departments  of  the  state's  news¬ 
papers. 

Ideas  for  classroom  activities  were 
submitted  by  members  of  the  Indiana 
State  Council  of  the  International 
Reading  Association,  primarily  from 
the  group  around  Evansville.  Indiana, 
where  some  preliminary  artwork  also 
was  done.  The  ideas  were  compiled  and 
coordinated  by  Pat  Taylor,  a  reading 
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NIE  Newspaper 

She  sent  the  material  to  Ann  Ely, 
NIE  coordinator  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  the  Indianapolis  News,  for  fin¬ 
al  editing  and  polishing.  Additional 
artwork  and  layout  were  contributed 
by  Star-News  artist  Jim  Wilson  and  by 
Steve  Galinowski  of  the  Michigan  City 


lin,  Indiana,  where  employees  of  Home 
News  Enterprises  were  standing  by  to 
execute  a  priority  printing  of  20,000 
copies  of  the  newspaper.  Half  of  these 
were  taken  to  a  board  meeting  of  IRA’s 
Indiana  State  Council,  where  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  local  chapters  arranged  to 
distribute  the  “Idea  Newspaper”  to  the 
7,000  reading  specialists  in  Indiana  who 
are  members  of  the  IRA. 

The  other  half  of  the  press  run  went 
to  the  state’s  newspapers  so  they  could 
give  copies  to  teachers  who  had  not 
gotten  them  from  the  IRA.  The  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  distributed 
3,000  copies  to  its  member  newspapers 
for  starters,  and  additional  “Idea 
Newspapers”  were  supplied  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  sent  a  copy  of  the 
“Idea  Newspaper”  to  each  school  su¬ 
perintendent  in  its  jurisdiction.  Em¬ 
ployees  of  the  department’s  Division 
Reading  Effectiveness  set  up  an  NIE 
Week  exhibit  in  the  Children’s 
Museum,  Indianapolis,  which  is  the 
largest  museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Color  attracts 
readers  to  inserts 


specialist  in  the  Evansville- 
Vanderburgh  School  Corporation  and  a 
member  of  the  state  NIE  Advisory 
Committee. 


News-Dispatch,  who  is  a  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  NIE  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  material  was  rushed  to  Frank- 


We’re  in  school 
every  day 

Every  week  of  the  school  year, 

30,000  Maryland  students  read 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  Our  newspaper 
in  Education  program  is  one  of 
the  most  diverse  in  the  country. 

We  are  active  in  teacher  training. 
We  hold  Editor’s  Seminars  for 
Gifted  and  Talented  students. 

We  work  with  educators  to 
develop  and  publish  teaching 
tools  on  the  economy,  careers, 
the  election  process,  government 
and  survival  skills.  We’re 
investing  in  our  schools. 

Because  sharing  knowledge  is  an 
important  part  of  our  business. 


TIIK  BALTIMORE  SI  N 

Maryland’s  Newspapers 
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Heavy  use  of  color  in  preprint  inserts 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  readers  favor 
them  over  ROP  advertisements  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  study  conducted  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  retail  advertising  class  in 
the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Gainesville. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  color  was  the  reason  they 
liked  the  inserts  better  than  ROP  dis¬ 
play  ads.  Respondents  also  indicated 
that  inserts  delivered  with  their  news¬ 
paper  give  a  more  favorable  impression 
of  a  retail  store  than  do  ROP  ads,  notes 
David  L.  Malickson  and  John  C. 
Sutherland  under  whose  guidance  the 
preliminary  study  was  conducted. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  also  said  the  inserts  were  more 
effective  getting  them  to  actually  go  to 
the  store.  While  most  of  the  consumers 
surveyed  look  at  both  ROP  ads  and  in¬ 
serts  for  special  values,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  78%,  look  at  the 
inserts  first.  It  was  also  found  that  63% 
keep  inserts  for  future  reference. 

The  results  are  based  on  an  intensive 
personal  pilot  survey  conducted  with  40 
secretaries  on  the  university  campus  in 
face-to-face  interviews. 

State  funded  NIE 

The  board  of  the  Kansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  approved  a  resolution  to 
fund  the  NIE  program  on  a  statewide 
basis  through  the  KPA.  John  Guenther 
of  the  Univ.  of  Kansas  was  named  to 
the  head  the  program. 
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These  quotes  from  children  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  Sunday  Comics  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ne\wspaper  reading  habits  were  ob¬ 
tained  recently  by  Scarborough  Research  and 
The  Gene  Reilly  Group  as  part  of  the  21st 
Century  Comics  project. 

Research  shows  that  Sunday  Comics  invite 
children  into  the  world  of  newspaper  reading 
through  color,  art,  fun  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  and  are  most  instrumental  in 
developing  children's  reading  habits. 

Once  they  have  developed  the  Com- 
ics  reading  habit  it  is  natural  for  them  CEN 
to  make  the  transition  into  other 
portions  of  the  paper,  establishing 
life-long  newspaper  reading  habits. 


In  a  concentrated  effort  to  expand  and  in¬ 
crease  comics  newspaper  readership  a  nation¬ 
wide  consortium  of  leading  newspapers,  syn¬ 
dicates,  comics  creators,  ad  agencies,  printers 
and  newspaper-related  industries  have  banded 
together  in  the  21st  Century  Comics  to  re¬ 
search  and  promote  Sunday  Comics. 

If  your  organization  isn't  now  in  the  21st 
Century  Comics,  learn  how  you  can  be  part  of 
_  this  rapidly  growing  project. 


CENTURY 

COMICS 


Call  or  write  Jim  Davy  or 
Tom  Craddock,  c/o  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc., 

260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  (212)  689-8200. 


NIE  program 
shows  growth 
in  Nebraska 


Omaha  World-Herald  and  the  Neb¬ 
raska  Reading  Council  will  sponsor 
Newspaper  in  Education  Week  (Febru¬ 
ary  21-25)  in  Nebraska. 

Laurie  Russell,  educational  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  World-Herald,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  teacher's  handbook  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  International  Reading 
Association  and  the  ANPA,  as  well  as 
planned  workshops  in  the  Omaha  area. 
Tours  of  the  World-Herald  will  also  be 
available.  Other  NIE  Week  activities 
have  been  planned  by  the  regional  Neb¬ 
raska  Reading  Councils. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  NIE  Prog¬ 
ram  was  started  in  1962  with  85  Omaha 
public  school  teachers  using  the  news¬ 
paper  for  two  weeks.  The  World- 
Herald  NIE  program  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  established  in  the  country. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in¬ 
vited  Harold  Andersen,  president  of 
the  World-Herald,  to  speak  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  benefits  of  such  a  program. 
At  that  time,  Andersen  said,  “We  have 


OUR  NIE 
^PROGRAM 
f  DOESN’T 
STOP  AT  THE 
CLASSROOM 


Education  services  for 
teachers  and  parents.  .  .NIE 
programs  for  students  in 
grades  K  through  adult.  .  . 
special  services  for  school 
newspaper  staffs. 


Our  NIE  program  is  but  part  of  our 
deep  involvement  in  the  life  of  the 
communities  we  serve  here  on  Virgin¬ 


ia’s  historic  Peninsula — “Where  Amer¬ 


ica  Began.” 


DEVELOPING  TOMORROW’S 
READERS— TODAY! 


Illatlg^|hrt00 
The  Times-Herald 

Box  746,  Newport  News,  Va.  23607 


For  information  contact 
Ms.  Billie  P.  Einselen 
NIE  Coordinator 
(804)  244-8421 


learned  that  while  the  NIE  program 
obviously  helps  assure  us  of  future 
readers,  it  also  is  enthusiastically 
accepted  by  most  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  as  a  perfectly  proper 
and  helpful  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess.” 

The  newsprint  shortage  in  1973 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  program, 
but  it  was  started  again  in  1974  as  a  paid 
program.  Daily  papers  now  cost  7'/:tJ  a 
copy,  minimum  order  10  newspapers, 
with  no  restriction  on  the  number  of 
days.  This  is  a  special  NIE  rate. 

Since  its  inception,  the  NIE  program 
has  grown  to  1,500  teachers  in  1982 
from  all  over  Nebraska  and  western 
Iowa.  Teachers  participate  by  ordering 
the  newspaper  or  by  using  the  World- 
Herald  instructional  materials.  The 
teachers  represent  all  grade  levels — 
from  primary  to  college. 

The  World-Herald  instructional 
materials  include  teacher  handbook 
(both  elementary  and  secondary), 
activity  cards,  World-Herald  guide,  au¬ 
dio  visuals,  and  historic  photos. 
Teachers  may  also  purchase  NIE  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  the  “Nebraska  Anthol¬ 
ogy.”  a  book  about  the  history  of  the 
state  taken  from  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  Midlands.  Nebraska  Anthology  is 
available  in  two  ways — free  with  SI 
postage  with  minimum  order  of  50 
newspapers,  or  for  $3  plus  SI  postage 
and  applicable  sales  tax. 

Teachers  also  receive  the  NIE  news¬ 
letter,  published  quarterly.  The  news¬ 
letter  includes  special  announcements, 
a  column  written  by  teachers,  curricu¬ 
lum  pull-out  sections,  and  sample  NIE 
lessons.  The  newsletter  is  the  main 
method  of  communication  with 
teachers  other  than  World-Herald 
house  ads  that  appear  regularly  in  all 
editions  of  the  paper. 

The  World-Herald  employs  a  full¬ 
time  educational  coordinator — Laurie 
Russell,  who  taught  art  and  humanities 
in  the  Omaha  Public  Schools  for  six 
years  before  coming  to  the  World- 
Herald  in  January,  1982. 

In  addition  to  receiving  newspapers 
and  instructional  materials,  teachers 
may  request  NIE  workshops  designed 
for  their  grade  levels.  Laurie  conducts 
the  workshops,  as  well  as  gives  pre¬ 
sentations  at  teacher's  conventions  and 
PTA  meetings.  The  World-Herald  also 
sponsors  two  graduate-level  work¬ 
shops — one  at  the  University  of  Neb¬ 
raska  at  Omaha  and  one  at  Kearney 
State  Teachers  College.  Both  work¬ 
shops  began  in  1974  and  have  been  fil¬ 
led  to  capacity  each  year. 

This  year,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Nebraska  State  Reading  Council,  the 
World-Herald  will  sponsor  Newspaper 
in  Education  Week.  NIE  Week  is 
February  21-25,  1983. 


Asbury  Park  daily 
wins  NIE  citation 

Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  has  been 
awarded  a  national  Media  Citation  by 
the  Journalism  Education  Association, 
a  1 ,2()0-member  organization  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  scholastic  publica¬ 
tion  advisers. 

The  Media  Citation  is  presented 
annually  to  individuals,  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations  outside  of 
education  and  signifies  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  scholastic  journalism. 

The  Press  was  nominated  for  the 
award  by  Robert  Seidel,  Belmar,  JEA 
regional  director  who  teaches  at  Rari¬ 
tan  High  School,  Hazlet  Township, 
New  Jersey.  In  nominating  the  Press, 
Seidel  noted  the  concern  and  editorial 
support  the  newspaper  has  shown  in 
scholastic  press  freedom  issues  involv¬ 
ing  newspapers  at  Jackson  Township 
High  School  and  at  Millville  High 
School  in  Cumberland  County,  N.J. 

Seidel  also  praised  the  Press  for  its 
longtime  sponsorship  of  the  annual  stu¬ 
dent  Journalism  Seminar  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Institute  at  Monmouth  College, 
West  Long  Branch. 

“The  Press  was  involved  with  the 
student  press  long  before  such  activi¬ 
ties  were  in  vogue,”  he  said.  “Several 
papers  throughout  the  East  are  now 
sponsoring  similar  activities  for  student 
journalists,  but  the  Press  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  when  it  started  the  programs  18 
years  ago. 

During  the  past  three  years,  similar 
awards  have  been  made  to  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can,  and  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun 
News. 

WBBM-tv,  Chicago,  is  the  only 
other  recipient  of  the  award  this  year. 

Activity  book 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year, 
the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  began  dis¬ 
tributing  copies  of  its  “NIE  Activity 
Book”  at  no  charge  to  teachers  order¬ 
ing  newspapers  for  their  classrooms. 
The  book,  which  is  geared  toward  use 
with  the  Telegram,  took  two  years  to 
complete. 

In  addition  to  including  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Telegram,  a  diagram  show¬ 
ing  how  the  paper  is  produced  and  deli¬ 
vered,  and  a  glossary  of  newspaper 
terms,  the  book  contains  a  collection  of 
activity  sheets  that  can  be  reproduced 
by  the  teacher. 

The  subject  content  areas  covered  in 
the  booklet  include  language  arts,  read¬ 
ing,  math,  social  studies,  and  science. 
Most  of  the  activities  can  be  adapted  to 
fit  any  grade  level.  The  activities  are 
grouped  into  sections  that  describe  the 
contents  of  the  Telegram. 
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For  the  past  three  years,  International  Paper  Company  has 
been  reaching  young  people  with  advertisements  in  our 
“Power  of  the  Printed  Word”  campaign  to  encourage  them  to  read 
more  and  write  better. 

We  figure  the  more  people  read- the  more  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  you'll  sell.  And  the  more  paper  you'll  buy  from  us. 

There’s  good  reason  to  believe  our  campaign  is  working.  Since 
it  began,  we’ve  sent  out  more  than  10,000,000  free  reprints  of  our 
advertisements  in  answer  to  up  to  1,500  letters  a  day.  This  response 
suggests  a  healthy  new  generation  of  readers.  And  that  looks  good 
for  all  of  us  in  the  paper  and  publishing  industry. 

For  your  complete  set  of  these  advertisements,  write  to: 

“Power  of  the  Printed  Word,”  iiutpow  ATinw  ai 

International  Paper  Company,  Dept. P3 1,  ITLprp 

PO.  Box  954,  Madison  Square  Station,  1^1  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  1  1982  Ini-riiaiioiial  I’apci  Company  We  believe  in  the  [K>wer  of  the  printed  woi 


We  believe  in  the  [rawer  of  llie  printed  word. 


International  Paper  keeps 
selling  reading 
so  3rou11  keep  selling  writing. 
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study  proves  educational  value  of  NIE 


Before  newspapers  marched  into  the 
classrooms  of  some  400  inner-city  fifth 
graders  in  Richmond,  Va.,  only  50%  of 
the  students  could  name  their  state  gov¬ 
ernor.  A  mere  26%  of  them  thought  the 
paper  should  be  allowed  to  criticize  him 
in  print. 

Twelve  months  and  dozens  of  head¬ 
lines  later,  those  numbers  climbed  to 
70%  and  45%. 

The  recorded  progress  was  part  of 
what  was  to  be  a  year-long  study  of 
schools  in  six  U  .S.  cities  and  the  impact 
varying  Newspaper  in  Education  usage 
has  on  children’s  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  and  attitudes,  and  on  their  social 
and  political  awareness  and  interest. 

Only  two  of  the  cities — Richmond 
and  San  Francisco — produced  conclu¬ 
sive  results,  according  to  the  Newspap¬ 
er  Advertising  Bureau  which  compiled 
the  recent  study  for  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Project. 

The  results  of  the  two  test  cities, 
however,  awarded  high  marks  to  regu¬ 
lar  NIE  exposure,  concluding  that 
“frequent,  year-round  use  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  a  teaching  device  can  sig¬ 
nificantly  increase  student  interest  in 
knowledge  of  current  events  as  well  as 
improving  their  ability  to  use  the  news¬ 
paper  effectively.” 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  CLASSROOAA — Fourth  grade  teacher,  Christine 
Esposito  of  the  Kilmer  School  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  demonstrates  how  newspap¬ 
ers  can  be  used  to  teach  students.  The  Trenton  Times,  used  by  the  students  in 
her  class,  has  an  active  Newspaper  in  Education  (NIE)  program.  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  and  the  New  Jersey  Reading  Association  are  sponsoring 
Great  Reading  In  Newspapers  (GRIN)  Week  on  March  7-1 1  .(Photo  by 
Trenton  Times) 


Pre  artd  Post  Positive  Responses  to  Key  Questions 


Richmond 
(5th  grade) 


ME  EXPOSURE;  year  weeks 
N  «  (138)  (138) 


Think  that  freedom 
of  the  press  affects 
people  in  every  day 


\  Think  that  nsp.  or  mag. 
should  be  allowed  to 
print  criticism  of 
government  VIPs 
Pre 


interested  in  what ' 
going  on  in  other 
countries 


\  Believe  President  docs 
not  have  right  to  do 
anything 


San  Francisco 
(11,  12  grade) 


Planned 

(137) 


freq. 

(IH) 


ipf.- 

(154) 
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Percent  of  Students  Who  Changed  Attitudes  on  Key  Items 

Richmond  San  Francisco 


How  often  they  expect  to  read  the 
newspaper  next  year  (if  not  assigned) 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 
How  often  they  expect  to  read  the 
newspaper  as  an  adult 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 
Amount  of  trouble  reading  the  newspaper 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 
How  much  they  like  using  the 
newspaper  for  school  work 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 
How  much  do  newspapers  tell  them 
things  they  want  to  know 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 
How  much  do  they  enjoy  reading  the 
newspaper 

Improved 
Stable 
Deteriorated 
Think  that  freedom  of  the  press  affects 
people  in  their  everyday  lives 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 

Think  that  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
should  be  allowed  to  print  criticism 
of  an  important  person  in  government 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 


Heavy 

NIE 

N  =  TTSST 


Light  Non- 
NIE  NIE 
inST  ITT?) 


Heavy  Light  Non- 
NIE  NIE  NIE 
TTTTr  (154)  (111) 


Number  of  specified  i 
they  are  interested 
Improved 
Stable 

Deteriorated 


topics 
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BUILDING  THE  NEWSPAPER 
READING  HABIT ... 


vec,  me  ® 


Canada 

Worldscope 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  52,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53701 
(608)  831-6565 


Richard  Di  Prima 


Kicnara  L 
President 


To  Our  Friends  In  The  Newspaper  Industry: 


The  Newspaper  in  Education  movement  is  unique  —  a  massive  commitment 
to  enlightened  long-term  self-interest  by  an  entire  industry.  We  at 
VEC  have  been  proud  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  movement  for  the 
past  quarter-century. 

Since  the  late  1950s,  we  have  summarized  the  theme  of  the  VEC  NIE 
Program  in  five  words:  "Building  The  Newspaper  Reading  Habit."  We 
have  always  believed  that  the  central  goal  of  any  good  NIE  program 
must  be  to  lead  students  and  educators  to  use  the  newspaper  regularly, 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
process  —  so  that  young  people  will  choose  to  become  habitual  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

Habits  are  not  built  overnight.  But  once  they're  built,  they're  not 
easily  abandoned.  This  —  we  and  our  hundreds  of  newspaper  clients 
know  —  is  true  of  the  newspaper  reading  habit. 

We,  and  they,  are  gratified  that  in  recent  surveys  the  great  majority 
of  educators  say  the  VEC  NIE  Program  leads  their  students  to  read  the 
newspaper  more  often.  We,  and  they,  are  continually  encouraged  by 
the  thousands  of  comments  we  receive  like  this  one  from  a  middle 
school  teacher  in  North  Carolina: 

"Before  the  VEC  Program,  some  students  did  not  read  the 
paper  at  all - I  now  have  100%  reading." 

I  believe  that  VEC  has  become  and  remained  the  largest  NIE  Program 
method  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  because  we  have  always  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  ideas  and  needs  of  newspaper  people  and  educators  —  and 
carefully  crafted  our  efforts  and  materials  accordingly.  It  is  our 
pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so  as  we  work  with  you  to  turn  the 
young  people  of  today  into  the  newspaper  readers  of  tomorrow. 

My  colleagues  and  I  would  welcome  a  chance  to  share  ideas  with  you 
personally  about  the  future  of  NIE.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  DiPrima 


Political  Knowledge  (Questions  Asked 
Only  on  Post-Questionnaire)® 

Richmond 

San 

Francisco 

Heavy 

NIE 

Light 

NIE 

Non- 

NIE 

Heavy 

NIE 

Light 

NIE 

Non- 

NIE 

N 

=  (138) 

(138) 

(137) 

(114) 

(154) 

(111) 

Know  that  Senate  is  other  part 
of  Congress  (Parliament) 

54% 

49% 

31% 

96% 

96% 

96% 

Know  that  a  Senator  (M.P.)  is 
elected  to  office 

49 

40 

29 

90 

92 

84 

Know  the  major  goal  of  SALT 

35 

20 

9 

83 

75 

68 

Know  that  countries  belong  to 
the  United  Nations  to  work  for 
peace 

65 

63 

45 

95 

92 

90 

Know  that  State  Department 
(Dept,  of  External  Affairs) 
is  most  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs 

27 

33 

19 

69 

60 

61 

Know  that  hunger  is  an  impor- 
tant  world  problem 

61 

54 

48 

91 

93 

91 

Know  that  Canada  is  not  part 
of  the  Third  World 

7 

4 

12 

56 

44 

44 

^Each  question  was  a  multiple  choice  question, 
percentages  who  answered  correctly. 

This  table  shows  the 

NIE  study 

(Continued  from  pa^e  36) 


The  Richmond  survey  involved  413 
predominately  black  fifth  graders  who 
were  divided  into  three  groups;  one 
which  used  newspapers  at  least  once  a 
week  for  one  year;  another  which  used 
them  every  school  day  for  two  weeks, 
and  a  third  which  did  not  use  them  at 
all. 

The  questionnaire  completed  during 
the  pre-and-post  testing  involved  74 
questions  regarding  newspaper  reader- 
ship  and  attitudes,  and  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  awareness  and  interest. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  average 
response  of  the  fifth  graders  who  used 
the  newspaper  all  year  long  improved 
on  47  of  the  74  items.  The  two-week 
users  improved  on  14  items,  while  the 
non-users  improved  on  1 1 . 

For  example,  those  students  who 
used  the  newspaper  all  year  long  in¬ 
creased  their  interest  in  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  issues  three  times  more  than  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  little  or  no  classroom 
exposure  to  newspapers. 

The  testing  also  confirmed  previous 
studies  that  indicated  children  enjoy 
using  newspapers  in  school. 

At  least  half  of  the  fifth  graders  said 
initially  they  liked  the  idea  of  using  the 
paper  in  school.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  number  had  risen  to  three  out  of 
four  for  the  heavy  users. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  year  long 
users  who  said  they  had  no  trouble 
reading  a  newspaper  rose  from  17%  to 
37%.  There  was  no  change,  however, 
among  the  two-week  users  and  the  non¬ 
users. 

U  nlike  their  counterparts  in  the  other 
two  groups,  the  year-long  users  also 
expressed  a  greater  commitment  to 
reading  a  newspaper  the  following  year 
and  as  an  adult. 

Besides  enhancing  their  awareness 
of  politics,  the  fifth  graders  who  used 
the  newspaper  throughout  the  year  be¬ 
came  more  aware  that  there  are  limits 
to  Presidential  powers.  Both  NIE 
groups  also  were  better  able  to  name 
their  senators  which  only  17%  of  them 
could  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  study. 

The  first  time  the  Richmond  students 
were  asked  whether  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  should  be  allowed  to  criticize 
a  government  official  few  of  them  en¬ 
dorsed  the  idea.  Their  reaction  was 
consistent,  however,  with  a  national 
study  which  found  that  similar  endorse¬ 
ments  were  low  among  younger  chil¬ 
dren  and  children  in  the  South.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  almost  half  of 
the  Richmond  youngsters  agreed  with 
the  concept. 

The  heavy  NIE  users  also  became 
more  aware  of  the  relevance  of  a  free 
press.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  53%  of 


them  considered  the  freedom  “impor¬ 
tant,”  compared  to  39%  of  the  two- 
week  users  and  36%  of  the  non-users. 

The  study  warned,  however,  that 
newspaper  usage  per  se  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enlarge  a  student’s  perception  of 
the  value  of  a  free  press.  But  it  does 
provide  an  opportunity  for  this  to  hap¬ 
pen.  “Discussions  of  freedom  of  the 
press  were  conducted  in  more  of  the 
classes  which  used  the  newspaper 
heavily,  and  positive  changes  occurred 
only  among  students  exposed  to  such 
discussions,”  the  study  reported. 

In  San  Francisco,  379  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  were  mea¬ 
sured  in  three  similar  control  groups 
during  a  fall  term. 

The  heavy  NIE  user  group,  which 
studied  the  paper  in  social  studies  clas¬ 
ses  two  or  three  times  a  week,  im¬ 
proved  on  30  of  the  74  measured  items. 
The  second  group,  which  used  the  pap¬ 
er  only  once  a  week  during  the  term, 
improved  on  15  items.  The  third  group 
which  did  not  include  newspapers  in  its 
curriculum,  improved  on  1 1  items. 

The  results  of  the  San  Francisco 
study  reflect  the  amount  of  NIE  expo¬ 
sure  each  group  received. 

The  number  of  heavy  NIE  users  who 
felt  that  newspapers  “tell  them  things 
they  want  to  know”  doubled  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  same  group  also 
emerged  with  a  greater  interest  in  fore¬ 
ign  news. 

Like  the  fifth  graders,  the  high  school 
students  who  used  newspapers  de¬ 


veloped  an  even  greater  approval  of 
such  use.  The  proportion  who  said  they 
“loved  or  liked”  the  idea  rose  from  half 
to  approximately  two  out  of  three. 

While  both  NIE  groups  initially  were 
able  to  name  their  state  governor,  they 
were  far  better  informed  about  the 
names  of  their  senators  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  their  non-NlE  peers. 

For  almost  half  of  the  high  school 
students,  their  only  contact  with  a 
newspaper  occurred  in  the  classroom. 
The  study  concluded  that  “the  impact 
of  their  school  exposure  supports  the 
findings  of  an  earlier  national  study  that 
just  as  school  usage  reinforces  the 
effects  of  living  in  a  family  with  a  daily 
newspaper,  it  can  also  compensate  to 
some  degree  for  the  absence  or  irregu¬ 
lar  presence  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
home.” 

Two  thirds  of  the  San  Francisco  stu¬ 
dents  said  they  expected  to  read  the 
newspaper  regularly  when  they  are 
adults,  and  eight  out  of  ten  said  they 
enjoyed  reading  a  newspaper.  When 
asked  whether  newspapers  tell  them 
things  they  want  to  know,  however, 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  suggested 
“that  they  do  not  perceive  newspapers 
as  relevant  to  their  special  interests.” 

Interestingly,  all  three  sets  of 
youngsters  in  both  studies  were  more 
certain  that  they  would  be  reading 
newspapers  regularly  when  they  were 
adults  than  they  were  about  reading 
them  next  year. 
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rhankstothe  American 
Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  our  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  edu¬ 
cated,  enlightened  and 
entertained  by  newspapers— right  in 
their  own  classrooms— for  25 
years  now. 

In  1957,  ANPA  began  working  with 
the  NBA  and  others  to  promote  the  use 
of  newspapers  in  the  classroom. The 
result  was  “Newspapers  in  Education” 
—an  exciting,  challenging  program 
which  has  grown  to  involve  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  mill  ions  of  students 
all  over  the  country. 

Through  "Newspapers  in  Education”, 
students  learn  to  become  informed. 


involved  citizens,  as  well  as  to  develop 
critical  reading  skills.  The  use  of  this 
economical  teaching  tool  also  encour¬ 
ages  students’  personal  growth— and  a 
lasting  appreciation  of  one  of  our  most 
basic  freedoms,  a  free  press. 

February  21st  marks  the  beginning 
of  Newspapers  in  Education  Week.  As 
teachers,  we’d  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  salute  ANPA  and  all  the 
newspapers  involved  for  their  genuine 
commitment  to  public  education. 


nea 


A  strmg  America 
needs  strong  public  schools. 
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Students  learn  newspapermg 
by  actually  doing  the  work 


By  Donna  Haggerty 

At  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  it's  not  unusual  to  see 
20  high  school  students  report  for 
“work”  at  8:00  a.m.  on  a  weekday 
along  with  the  newspaper  employees. 

Like  the  employees,  the  students 
have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them — pub¬ 
lishing  a  relevant,  interesting  and 
appealing  newspaper.  And  like  the  em¬ 
ployees,  they  have  a  limited  amount  of 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  this. 

These  and  other  students  are  part  of 
an  innovative  journalism  program 
offered  as  part  of  the  Call’s  Newspaper 
In  Education  (NIE)  program.  Com¬ 
monly  known  as  SNAP,  the  Student 
Newspaper  Advisory  Program  allows 
high  school  newspaper  staffs  in  the 
Call’s  nine-county  circulation  area  to 
produce  their  papers  at  the  Call’s  facili¬ 
ties,  using  its  technical  equipment  and 
professional  guidance. 

The  program  basically  involves  two 
phases  — pre-production  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Pre-production  is  the  preliminary 
work  done  by  the  staffs  at  their  schools, 
like  gathering  the  copy  and  doing  tenta¬ 
tive  page  layouts.  It  also  includes  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  school’s  consultant  from 
the  Call  to  review  the  upcoming  issue. 

Production  takes  place  at  the  news- 


varies;  ranging  from  four  to  13  issues  a 
school  year.)  The  students  leave  these 
sessions  with  page  negatives  to  take  to 
their  printers.  No  printing  is  done  by 
the  newspaper. 

Students  receive  extensive  training 
during  the  summer  months  in  computer 
use,  photography  and  graphics.  De¬ 
velopmental  workshops  in  areas  such 
as  feature  writing  and  advertising  are 
offered  periodically  throughout  the 
year.  In  addition,  SNAP  provides  spe¬ 
cialized  workshops  on  topics  such  as 
effective  time  management  and  student 
press  law. 

The  program  also  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  adviser  to  each  staff  (usually  an 
editorial  staff  member)  and  a  design 
consultant  (the  Call’s  design  editor) 
who  meets  with  the  staffs  at  their 
schools  prior  to  production  days  to  plan 
the  new  issue  and  critique  previous 
ones.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Call- 
Chronicle  consultants  work  with  the 
staffs  and  suggest  revisions,  but  make 
no  final  decisions  on  content. 

SNAP  has  expanded  considerably 
since  its  inception  in  1979.  The  prog¬ 
ram,  which  started  with  Allentown’s 
three  high  schools  and  a  total  of  40  stu¬ 
dents,  expanded  to  six  schools  in  1980 
and  a  total  of  109  students.  Four  more 


schools  were  added  this  past  fall,  bring¬ 
ing  the  current  total  to  10  and  the  total 
number  of  participants  to  219. 

SNAP  is  a  free  program  designed  to 
help  student  journalists  learn  the  skills 
needed  to  produce  their  own  publica¬ 
tion  from  conception  to  camera-ready 
negatives.  Besides  getting  students  into 
its  newsroom,  production  and  photog¬ 
raphy  departments,  the  newspaper 
has  also  provided  them  with  a  special 
room  in  which  to  work — the  Instruc¬ 
tional  Resource  Media  Center.  Each 
spring,  the  Call  sponsors  an  awards 
banquet  to  recognize  the  staffs  for  their 
efforts  and  to  present  awards  in  several 
categories  for  outstanding  work. 

Like  most  NIE  services,  the  value  of 
SNAP  is  not  measured  in  immediate 
monetary  gains.  It  has,  nevertheless, 
proven  to  be  a  profitable  venture  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

The  program  itself  has  been  highly 
successful.  The  quality  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  program  has  im¬ 
proved  significantly.  They've  taken  on 
contemporary,  appealing  design  and 
cover  more  than  the  traditional  club 
news  and  basketball  scores.  They  deal 
with  tough  issues  like  teenage  alcohol¬ 
ism  and  stress  and  include  album,  con¬ 
cert  and  movie  reviews.  Many  of  the 
publications  have  copped  top  awards  in 
national  and  state  journalism  contests. 
Some  of  the  skilled  SNAP  students 
were  able  to  obtain  newspaper-related 
(Continued  on  pufie  41) 


paper's  plant.  Each  school  is  assigned 
one  full  day  per  issue  at  the  Call  for 
typesetting  and  paste-up.  (The  amount 
of  issues  published  by  each  school 

Clockwise,  from  top  right — Students  participate  in  a  fea¬ 
ture-writing  workshop  conducted  by  a  Call  editor;  student 
designs  feature  pages;  a  SNAP  high  school  senior  uses  a  VDT 
to  process  copy  for  the  school  publication;  and  a  student 
proudly  displays  her  award  at  the  annual  SNAP  banquet. 
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FIFTH  graders  at  Irving  Elementary  School  in  Duncan,  Okla.,  divide  up  the 
Duncan  Banner  and  search  for  ways  newspapers  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
math  problems.  The  Banner  did  several  stories  and  picture  spreads  when  an 
augmented  NIE  program  began  in  66  new  school  systems  in  Oklahoma  last 
fall.  The  Banner  will  celebrate  NIE  Week  with  its  own  "apple  for  the  teacher" 
logo. _ 


(Continued  from  pa^e  40) 

jobs  during  the  summer  and  some 
SNAP  graduates  are  pursuing  journal¬ 
ism  careers. 

The  positive  PR  that  SNAP  prom¬ 
otes  cannot  be  overlooked  when  one  is 
considering  its  value.  In  our  education¬ 
al  community,  SNAP  is  synonymous 
with  the  Call-Chronicle.  It  reinforces 
our  commitment  to  the  NIE  concept 
and  its  goals. 

SNAP  also  added  a  new  dimension  to 
our  NIE  program.  In  addition  to  intro¬ 
ducing  teachers  and  students  to  the 
Value  of  newspaper,  we're  now  able  to 
give  them  a  first-hand  look  at  the  real 
world  of  newspaper  production.  SNAP 
participants  experience  the  deadlines 
and  decision-making  that  goes  into  ev¬ 
ery  edition.  Hopefully,  we're  planting 
the  seeds  for  future  journalists  as  well 
as  future  readers. 

SNAP  has  led  to  spin-off  programs — 
like  our  students  intern  program,  which 
allows  high  school  students  who  are 
planning  a  career  in  the  newspaper  field 
to  spend  time  at  the  Call  observing  and 
learning  the  skills  in  their  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  These  programs  are  generally 
arranged  on  a  one-day-a-week-for- 
eight-weeks  basis. 

The  program  also  has  its  in-house  re¬ 
wards  as  well.  It's  made  NIE  very  visi¬ 
ble  in  our  building.  Other  departments 
know  what  NIE  is.  More  importantly, 


members  of  these  departments  actively 
support  it.  Editorial  members  serve  as 
consultants  and  help  each  staff  plan  and 
later  evaluate  each  issue.  They  also 
conduct  many  of  the  workshops  the 
photography  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  provide  facilities  and  training  to 
help  students  process  photos,  sur¬ 


prints,  screens  and  page  negatives. 
Other  staff  members  help  train  students 
on  equipment  use  during  the  summer 
months. 

(Donna  Haggerty,  SNAP’s  creator,  is 
director  of  educational  services  for  the 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.) 


A  weekly  op-ed  column  by  Albert  Shanker,  interna¬ 
tionally  prominent  educator  and  labor  leader. 

Thought-provoking  commentaries  on  current  and  con¬ 
troversial  topics  from  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers; 


■  tuition  tax  credits 

■  school  prayer 

■  teacher  competency 

■  standardized  tests 

■  trends  in  collective  bargaining 

■  international  trade  unionism 

■  federal  budget  cuts 

■  politics 

■  foreign  policy 

Your  paper  can  carry  this  outstanding 
850-word  column  each  week  at  no  cost. 


AMERICAN 
FEDERATION 
OF  TEACHERS 
INEWSISERVICEI 
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How  to  meet  goals 
of  a  NIE  program 


By  Stuart  Kendall 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel 
have  been  involved  with  Newspaper  In 
Education  for  the  past  20  years. 

Has  it  been  successful?  Quite  simp¬ 
ly,  yes! 

We  have  seized  this  opportunity  to 
develop  newspaper  reading  skills 
among  young  people,  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  circulation  sales.  Is  the 
program  perfect?  By  no  means.  We 
have  our  problems  and  difficulties  but 
the  progress  to  meet  our  own  goals  and 
ideals,  as  well  as  those  of  educators, 
has  been  constant. 

Consider  this.  During  the  last  school 
year,  the  Journal/Sentinel  NIE  prog¬ 
ram  recorded  a  number  of  successes. 

1.  Record  NIE  informational  and 
materials  requests — more  than  one 
thousand — were  processed  by  our 
staff. 

2.  More  than  1,500  teachers  partici¬ 
pated  in  N IE-sponsored  workshops, 
while  7,500  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade  students  were  involved  in 
“Know  Your  Newspaper”  presenta¬ 
tions  at  the  schools.  More  than  1 30  one- 
hour  programs  were  given  in  32  of  the 
40  metropolitan  Milwaukee  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

3.  More  than  4,000  newspapers  per 
school  day,  at  a  half-price  school  rate, 
were  distributed  to  almost  half  of  the 
650  schools  in  the  metro  Milwaukee 
area. 

4.  Both  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
news  operations  cooperated  totally 
with  the  program.  Editors  and  other 
newspaper  officials  spoke  to  school 
groups.  The  promotion  department 
prepared  necessary  materials.  Circula¬ 
tion  provided  dependable  delivery  and 
service. 

These  things  cannot  happen  unless  a 
newspaper  has  a  dedicated  executive 
who  believes  in  NIE  and  who  is  willing 
to  promote  it.  Without  that  backing,  the 
whole  thing  collapses. 

At  the  Journal  and  Sentinel,  that  per¬ 
son  is  circulation  director  Harold 
Schwartz,  whose  ardent  support  has 
made  him  a  pioneer  and  crusader  for 
NIE  and  a  testimonial  to  his  success. 
Schwartz’s  philosophy  is  that  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  read  the  newspaper  while 
young,  he  or  she  may  be  lost  to  us  for¬ 
ever.  He  believes  that  newspapers,  in 
developing  NIE  programs,  have  a 
choice  of  going  it  alone — concentrating 
on  their  own  publications — or  cooper- 


(Stuart  Kendall  is  NIE  Coordinator 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.) 
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ating  with  other  newspapers  in  the 
area,  state  or  region  to  encourage  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  teaching/learning 
process. 

In  Wisconsin,  22  years  ago, 
Schwartz  decided  to  go  the  cooperative 
route.  A  student  anywhere  in  the  state 
who  learns  to  read  a  newspaper  and  be 
comfortable  with  it  in  school  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  newspaper  reader  all  his  or 
her  life,  no  matter  where  that  student 
eventually  lives,  he  said.  If  the  student 
attends  school  in  Green  Bay  and  learns 
to  read  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette, 
he  or  she  will  continue  that  newspaper 
habit  whether  eventually  moving  to  La 
Crosse,  Madison  or  Milwaukee. 

Because  of  Schwartz’s  beliefs  and 
dedication,  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
In  Education  (WNIE)  committee  was 
founded.  It  started  as  a  meeting  of  cir¬ 
culation  managers  of  the  daily  Wiscon¬ 
sin  newspapers  and  developed  into  the 
creation  of  a  committee  which  has 
functioned  since  that  time.  It  has  in¬ 
cluded  editors,  business  managers, 
promotion  managers  and  circulation 
personnel.  Today,  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  full-  or  part-time  NIE  coordi¬ 
nators  along  with  key  state  educators. 
To  help  even  more  weeklies  to  partici¬ 
pate,  the  WNIE  committee  recently 
published  a  teacher  idea  book  titled, 
“Using  the  Weekly  Newspaper  in 
Education.” 

The  goals  of  the  WNIE  committee 
are  clear-cut: 

1.  To  help  each  student  understand 
and  carry  out  the  rights,  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizens  in  a  democratic 
state  and  nation; 

2.  To  develop  his  ability  to  read,  lis¬ 
ten,  express  his  thoughts  and  to  think 
critically  and  rationally; 

3.  To  help  him  become  an  effective 
social  being  by  developing  respect  for 
and  learning  to  live  with  people  in  a 
multi-cultural  society  with  a  variety  of 
ethical  values  and  principles;  and 

4.  To  assist  him  to  cultivate  skills 
and  interests  which  will  contribute  to 
career  choices  and  worthy  use  of  lei¬ 
sure  time. 

The  offspring  of  the  committee’s 
formation  was  the  launching  of  the 
annual  three-week  graduate  credit 
workshop  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison.  More  than  500  educators 
have  graduated  from  this  annual  work¬ 
shop  since  1967. 

The  intense  three-week  session  illus¬ 
trates  that  the  newspaper  is  an  effective 
instructional  resource.  At  the  same 
time,  it  prepares  the  student  to  under¬ 
stand  the  newspaper's  role  as  an  in¬ 
fluential  and  integral  part  of  our  free 


society.  Participating  newspapers 
make  scholarships  available  to  qual¬ 
ified  educators  from  their  circulation 
areas.  The  Wisconsin  NIE  committee 
assumes  responsibility  for  all  costs, 
plus  all  bills  and  pro-rates  charges  to 
those  newspapers  sponsoring  teachers. 
To  further  the  cause  of  WNIE,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Association  (WNA) 
Foundation  provides  four  full  scho¬ 
larships  to  Wisconsin  editors. 

The  WNIE  committee  also  publishes 
a  newsletter  five  times  a  year,  prints 
promotional  pieces  for  the  UW  prog¬ 
ram,  schedules  speakers  at  educational 
association  meetings  and  conventions, 
staffs  booths  at  all  regional  educational 
conventions  and  meetings,  provides 
manpower  anywhere  in  the  state  for 
workshops,  etc.,  and  develops  mailing 
pieces,  handouts  and  classroom  mate¬ 
rials. 

In  1982,  Wisconsin  was  involved 
with  a  pilot  NIE  Week  program  along 
with  four  other  states:  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Reading  Association  (WSRA) 
and  the  International  Reading  Associa¬ 
tion  (IRA)  meshed  well  with  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  WNIW  committee  to 
promote  NIE  and  to  make  the  pilot 
program  week  a  success. 

WNIE  pro-rated  and  picked  up  the 
printing  bill  for  5,500  NIE  Week  activ¬ 
ity  booklets  produced  by  the  IRA  and 
ANPA  Foundation,  giving  NIE  ideas 
for  all  kindergarten  through  12th  grade 
curricular  areas.  The  WSRA  distri¬ 
buted  these  to  its  5,500  state  members. 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel  ran  promo¬ 
tion  ads  to  involve  metro  Milwaukee 
educators  with  our  newspapers  during 
the  NIE  Week,  and  also  conducted  a 
workshop  during  December  1981  for 
reading  specialists.  Besides  this,  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  conducted  four 
NIE  Week  workshops  in  February 
1982  at  the  newsplant  for  any  interested 
metro  Milwaukee  educators.  Response 
was  overwhelming.  We  also  ran  a  full- 
page  ad  in  both  Milwaukee  dailies 
promoting  NIE  Week  using  the  Wis¬ 
consin  governor’s  NIE  Week  proc¬ 
lamation. 

WNIE  Week  evaluation  responses 
came  from  82  Wisconsin  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  Approximately  5,000  Wis¬ 
consin  reading  teachers  received  re¬ 
quested  materials  and  information  re¬ 
garding  NIE  Week  1982. 

From  the  evaluations  received, 
approximately  30,000  students  used 
newspapers  during  NIE  Week,  and  ab¬ 
out  LlOO  teachers  were  involved.  Most 
of  the  educators  that  used  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  reading  specialists  and 
elementary  classroom  instructors. 

For  the  1983  NIE  Week,  the  WNIE 
committee  made  its  services  and  mate¬ 
rials  available  for  NIE  workshops  at  17 
of  the  state’s  21  local  reading  councils. 
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Half-century  of  NIE 
marked  by  N.Y.  Times 

It  began  during  the  Great  Depression 
at  the  request  of  a  few  New  York  City 
high  school  teachers  who  wanted  to  use 
the  New  York  Times  in  their  classes  and 
needed  a  break  on  the  price.  Some  480 
copies  of  the  paper  began  to  circulate  in 
their  classrooms. 

Fifty  years  later,  the  New  York 
Times  College  and  School  Service  has 
mushroomed  into  a  major  educational 
marketing  program  and  130,000  copies 
a  day. 

It  was  the  country's  first  Newspaper 
in  Education  program  and  today  in¬ 
cludes  a  full-time  staff  of  25  and  a 
myriad  of  activities  and  materials. 

News  supplements 

Some  of  these  include:  The  School 
Weekly,  a  tabloid  student  version  of  the 
“The  News  of  the  Week  in  Review,”  a 
monthly  background  supplement  writ¬ 
ten  by  Times  writers;  a  monthly  current 
affairs  contest;  and  several  teaching 
guides  written  by  teachers  for  teachers. 

Workshops  and  in-service  courses 
have  been  developed  for  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  while  "College  and  School  Service 
staff  members  provide  class  lectures, 
demonstration  lessons  and  assembly 


Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  a  major  supporter  of  the  New  York  Times' 
College  and  School  Service  division,  is  honored  by  the  department's  Richard 
Cloncey. 


programs  as  well  as  Times  writers  for  Bowls,”  journalism  clinics  for  high 
student  assemblies,  according  to  Mar-  school  newspaper  editors  and  tours 
jorie  W.  Longley,  director  of  public  through  the  Times  building  complete 
affairs  for  the  Times.  "Knowledge  the  program’s  roster. 


Newspaper’s  entry  into  the  classroom 


“From  the  ^  Esp=tiou>, 
standpoint  of  ■ 

Newspaper  in  @  I 
Education,  The  2 

Mini  Page  is 
excellent.  We  like  the  ^fact 
that  children  can  read  the 
material  and  create  or 
answer  right  in  '■and  on 
the  newspaper  itself.” 

—Susan  L.  Anthony,  NIE 
coordinator,  HARRISBURG 
(PA.)  PATRIOT -NEWS 


^inif  m 


Betty  Debnam 
Creator  of  The  Mini  Page 


Mini 
Page  is  a  great 

‘‘‘‘if  ‘“’‘"‘r.’’ 

^  jaJJ  getting  chil¬ 
dren  to  explore 
what  was  once  thought  of  as 
an  adult  medium.  The  articles 
can  be  used  as  a  springboard 
to  encourage  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  interesting  topics.” 

—Ruth  Ann  Sforza,  NIE 
consultant,  WATERBURY  (CT.) 
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The  Mini  Page  devotes  current  issue  to  NiE  Week 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


This  week's  edition  of  the  The  Mini 
Page  celebrates  Newpapers  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  with  a  wealth  of  features 
amply  illustrating  the  headline — “At 
School  and  Home!  Newspapers  as 
Teachers." 

“Newspapers  are  fun"  boasts  the 
blackboard  slogan  in  the  “Mini  Spy" 
puzzle  as  the  young  readers  around  a 
table  seek  words  listed  in  their  news¬ 
paper's  stories  and  pictures. 

The  issue  carries  cartoon  illustra¬ 
tions  on  those  ever-popular  pastimes  of 
making  a  simple  newspaper  hat — and 
the  more  complicated  task  of  making  a 
pressman's  hat. 

Editor  Betty  Debnam  announces  a 
1983  School  Newspaper  Contest  in  the 
NIE  theme  issue  for  the  best  school 
papers  put  out  by  children  in  kindergar¬ 
ten  through  the  sixth  grade.  A  $100 
prize  will  go  to  the  first  place  winner. 

And  on  page  four  (a  broadsheet 
folded  into  minipages),  Debman  gives 
assignments  on  newspapers  for  every 
grade  and  subject.  Kindergarteners  are 
asked  to  look  through  headlines  and 
circle  letters  in  their  names.  Grade  one 
is  to  cut  out  pictures  of  living  things  and 
of  non-living  things  and  paste  each  cate¬ 
gory  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 

On  up  through  the  grades,  the  editor 
tells  grade  four  students  to  make  up 
questions  they  would  like  to  ask  favo¬ 
rite  comic-strip  characters.  The  tasks 
get  stiffer  as  grade  six  students  are 
asked  to  identify  at  least  four  types  of 
local,  state,  national  and  international 
stories. 

Debnam  prepares  a  guide  for 
teachers  and  parents,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  NIE  Week,  she  explains  the 
main  idea  is  to  inform  children  about 
their  regular  newspaper  and  its  value  as 
a  teaching  tool.  She  gives  a  number  of 
activities  to  be  used  with  the  issue,  in 
order  of  difficulty,  with  easier  pre¬ 
reader  assignments  first.  She  provides 
an  extra  copy  block  for  flexibility, 
“Bassett  Brown,  The  News  Hound's 
Newspaper,"  which  asks  readers  to 
find  hidden  words  about  things  they 
can  find  in  newspapers — jobs,  reviews, 
food,  movies,  comics,  and  more. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  now  dis¬ 
tributes  The  Mini  Page  feature  to  450 
dailies  and  weeklies.  The  syndicate's 
book  arm,  Andrews  and  McMeel,  Inc., 
publishes  full  size  collections  of  The 
Mini  Page  and  also  has  issued  “The 
Mini  Page  and  Your  Newspaper  Activ¬ 
ity  Book." 

Debnam,  who  launched  her  brain 
child  in  1969,  considers  newspapers 
and  The  Mini  Page  to  be  rich  resources 
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in  teaching  at  home  and  in  school. 

“More  and  more,"  she  says,  “news¬ 
papers  are  places  for  teachers  to  look 
for  teaching  materials." 

The  Mini  Page  began  when  Debnam, 
who  was  teaching  the  first  grade  in  her 
home  town  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
approached  Davis  Jones,  now  general 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  News  cfe  Obser¬ 
ver,  with  her  idea.  They  worked  on  a 
prototype  for  three  months. 

Debnam  was  the  entire  staff  — edi¬ 
tor,  writer,  researcher,  artist  and  ad 
sales  person. 

Holder  of  a  master's  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  having  had  a  father  and  grand¬ 
parents  in  the  newspaper  business,  De¬ 
bnam  explains,  “1  just  put  education  and 
journalism  together." 

Many  newspapers,  mindful  of  the  fle¬ 
xibility  of  the  feature,  use  one  page  for 
local  participation  in  letters,  stories 
and/or  ads. 

With  the  multitude  of  theme  issues 
which  require  a  tremendous  amount  of 
factual  information  mixed  with  car¬ 
toons  and  puzzles,  Debnam  stresses 
that  seeking  original  resourses  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  success  of  her  work. 
“There's  meat  to  it — not  just  fluff.  It  is 
really  educational  stuff  we  have  to  dig 
for." 

For  that  reason,  she  considers  living 
and  working  now  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  a  plus  because  of  the  endless  in¬ 
formation  resources  available  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  She  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton  when  she  married  Richard  Hunt,  a 
lobbyist  for  an  oil  service  industry. 

A  workaholic,  the  editor  is  usually  at 
work  in  her  nearby  office  by  8  a.m.  and 
doesn’t  leave  until  after  6  p.m.  The 
Mini  Page  has  a  13-week  lead  time. 

Susan  L.  Anthony,  NIE  coordinator 
at  the  Patriot-News  Co.,  Camp  Hill, 
Pa.,  recently  told  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
Newspaper  in  Education,  The  Mini- 
Page  “is  excellent.  We  like  the  fact  that 


The  Mini  Page  front  cover 
hails  Newspapers  in  Education 


Week. 

children  can  read  the  material  and  cre¬ 
ate  or  answer  right  in  and  on  the  news¬ 
paper  itself." 

Anthony  added  that  they  are  en¬ 
couraging  elementary  teachers  to  have 
their  children  create  copy  and  artwork 
for  Mini-Page  publication.  “Response 
to  this  idea  has  been  terrific,  and  we 
hope  to  work  within  Ms.  Debnam’s 
themes  and  curriculum  coverage  for  fu¬ 
ture  publication." 

Baxter  Omohundro,  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  recently 
commented  to  the  syndicate,  “We  de¬ 
rive  no  direct  revenue  from  this  fea¬ 
ture,  but  view  it  as  an  investment  in 
future  readership.  This  should  be  of  vit¬ 
al  concern  to  every  print  medium." 

The  managing  editor  added  they 
have  evidence  that  the  feature  enjoys 
some  readership  among  people  with 
poor  eyesight  and  others  with  reading 
problems. 


Editor  Betty  Debnam 
visits  with  a  young  music 
student  while  interviewing 
teachers  and  students  for 
issue  theme  on  music  in 
the  schools. 
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Foundation  are  working  cooperatively 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to 
spread  the  word  using  newspapers  to 
teach  reading.  Dailies  and  weeklies  will 
be  working  with  their  local  reading 
councils  to  make  the  week  a  success. 
This  program  will  also  assist  in  creating 
more  statewide  NIE  programs.  For  the 
1983  NIE  Week  (February  21-25)  47 
states  have  appointed  state  chairmen 
from  newspapers  and  reading  councils. 
In  each  state  they  will  be  working 
together  so  that  all  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  classes  will  be 
using  the  newspapers. 

Newspaper  in  Education  Week  is 
one  of  many  programs  which  the 
AN  PA  Foundation  has  assisted  nation¬ 
wide,  based  on  the  requests  and  needs 
of  newspapers  with  both  new  and  on¬ 
going  NIE  programs.  Other  services 
available  are: 

•On-site  assistance  through  field  ser¬ 
vice  advisory  visits  to  aid  in  expanding 
a  program  or  introducing  the  program 
to  local  school  districts 

•Camera-ready  curriculum  materials 
with  space  for  a  newspaper's  own  logo 
designed  for  use  in  the  local  education¬ 
al  community 


•Annual  NIE  Conference  addressing 
current  subjects  of  interest  to  NIE 
•Seminars  for  teachers 
•NIE  presentations  to  newspaper 
and  education  groups 
•Bibliography  of  NIE  materials 
•Newsletters  for  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  and  educators 

•Booklets  relating  to  promotion  and 
implementation  of  NIE 
•Camera-ready  copy  for  in-paper 
supplements  on  subjects  of  interest  for 
all  grade  levels. 

Every  newspaper  must  look  at  the 
future  and  how  it  will  effect  our  busi¬ 
ness.  We  need  to  look  at  the  computer 
age,  cable  tv  and  all  forms  of  telecom¬ 
munications  and  see  how  we  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  fit  into  it  .  .  .and  how  NIE  can 
help  preserve  and  incorporate  the 
newspaper  as  a  vital  resource  in  the 
future. 

Every  newspaper  will  need  to  inte¬ 
grate  into  its  plans  for  the  future  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  produce  readers  who  realize 
that  the  newspaper  is  a  necessary  part 
of  their  daily  lives. 

Present  and  future  readers  are  our 
goal.  If  we  don’t  reach  kids  today,  we 
will  not  have  our  readers  of  tomorrow! 
NIE  is  an  extremely  modest  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  present  and  the  future.  No 
paper  is  too  small.  Once  a  luxury  of  the 
large  metros  NIE  today  is  a  necessity 
for  every  newspaper. 


We  can  no  longer  assume  that  “Peo¬ 
ple  will  always  read  a  newspaper.”  It 
can  not  be  taken  for  granted.  We 
already  lost  some  of  our  18-to-34-year- 
olds.  We  need  to  retrieve  that  market 
and  make  sure  we  keep  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  people  can  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  those  who 
make  things  happen,  those  who  watch 
things  happen  and  those  who  wonder 
what  happened.  In  ten  years  let’s  be 
able  to  say  we  made  the  right  things 
happen.  With  Newspaper  in  Education 
we  will  have  the  readers  of  tomorrow. 

Film  produced 
on  value  of  papers 

A  16mm  film  that  describes  the  value 
of  newspapers  is  available  from  Alfred 
Higgins  Productions.  The  19-minute 
fillm,  entitled  “Newspapers:  A  Read¬ 
ing  Adventure,”  is  designed  for 
elementary  school  students. 

The  film  shows  viewers  how  a  news¬ 
paper  is  written  and  organized,  offers 
information  on  selecting  the  important 
facts  contained  in  a  newspaper  story, 
helps  viewers  become  more  aware  and 
capable  of  evaluating  news  and  points 
of  view. 

The  film  is  priced  at  $395.  To  obtain  a 
preview  print,  contact  Southeast 
Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  290,  Stone 
Mountain,  Ga.  30086. 


”The  best  single  source  for 
NIE  ideas  and  information.” 

Here's  your  best  source  of  project  ideas,  training  aids,  promotion 
tips  and  funding  sources  for  your  NIE  program.  Each  monthly  issue 
of  NIE  INFORMATION  SERVICE  is  packed  with  articles  by  NIE 
coordinators  in  the  US  and  Canada,  reprints  of  materials  and  news¬ 
letters,  formats  for  workshops,  and  more.  And  there's  a  special 
section  featuring  camera-ready  art  designed  for  NIE  use!  Only  $60 
annually,  plus  $14  first  class  postage  and  handling,  for 
\2  issues  including  a  3-ring  binder  for  filing.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Phone  collect  or  write  to  start 
your  subscription...  it  will  prove  to  be  invaluable 
to  your  NIE  program. 


Information 
Service- 


DIVISION  OF  BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  91460  •  Mobile,  Alabama  36691 
205/343-1717 
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PROFITABLE  VENTURE — A  student  newspaper  at  Chicago  Vocational  High  School  peddles  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  fellow 
classmates  in  a  fund  raising  effort  for  her  school.  The  Sun-Times  program  distributes  the  dailies  to  some  25  schools  for  12.5<.  The 
schools  in  turn  sell  them  for  as  much  as  25#,  directing  the  profit  toward  school  activities  and  needs. 


‘Challenge  of  the  80s’ 
NIE  conference  theme 


The  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
gram  today  might  appear  besieged  on 
every  front:  the  educational  commun¬ 
ity  is  undergoing  major  changes,  news¬ 
papers  are  hard-hit  by  the  condition  of 
the  economy  and  business  in  general  is 
feeling  constant  pressure  to  tighten  up 
on  “non-essentials.” 

How  will  television  affect  reading?  Is 
our  visually-oriented  society  ready  to 
change  the  way  children  learn?  And 
what  of  minimum  competency — will  it 
change  the  school-day  routine?  How 
will  NIE  be  affected? 

Can  newspapers  continue  using 
NIE,  or  will  “boftom-line  thinking” 
cause  a  mass  sell-out  of  the  program? 
How  does  “more  or  less”  apply  to 
NIE?  How  do  we  convince  a  survival¬ 
conscious  industry  that  NIE  will  help. 


not  hurt?  During  “Challenges  of  the 
80’s,”  NIE  managers,  coordinators, 
educators  and  consultants  will  accent 
the  future,  discussing  the  trends  of 
education,  getting  more  out  of  the  NIE 
program,  defining  the  marketplace  for 
the  program  and  teaching  reading  with 
NIE. 

Newspaper  in  Education  e.\perts  will 
address  motivation,  program  effective¬ 
ness,  ideas,  resources  and  techniques. 
Participants  will  get  glimpses  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  through  presentations  on  mini¬ 
mum  competency,  NIE  research.  First 
Amendment  case  studies  and  state  and 
regional  NIE. 

The  NIE  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Holiday  Inn-Capitol,  March  30- 
April  1.  Registration  fee  is  $250  ($275 
after  February  25)  for  employees  of 


newspapers  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  $375  for  representatives  of 
commercial  firms  which  provide  NIE 
materials  and/or  services.  The  fee  cov¬ 
ers  all  materials,  plus  keynote  banquet 
and  lunch  the  following  day. 

NIE  booklet  prepared 
for  school  advisors 

The  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Department  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  has  published  a 
guidebook  for  school  newspaper  advi¬ 
sors  entitled  “Our  Advisors  Speak: 
Help  Is  On  The  Way!”  The  book  was 
put  together  and  edited  by  Shirley  Wil¬ 
liams,  one  of  the  paper’s  educational 
consultants. 

It  can  be  used  by  advisors  in 
elementary,  middle  and  high  schools. 

The  booklet  is  sent  free  to  journalism 
teachers  who  use  the  paper’s  basic  NIE 
package.  For  others,  the  cost  is  $4  per 
copy  or  $3  per  copy  for  orders  of  10  or 
more. 
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PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


Page  makeup  stations  display  graphics  and  characters  in  true  font. 

Pagination  in  Pasadena: 
“The  waiting  period  is  over” 


Following  are  excerpts  from  a  presentation  delivered 
by  Lester  Wiltse,  production  manager  for  the  Pasadena 
Star-News,  during  the  recent  IFRA  symposium  in  West 
Germany. 

Around  1978,  a  small  California  company  began  making 
great  strides  in  pagination.  The  first  paginated  periodical 
was  produced  in  September  1977,  in  an  issue  of  L/.S.  News 
and  World  Report  with  equipment  from  Information  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc. 

It  was  apparent  that  newspapers  could  well  benefit  from 
the  same  technology,  and  we,  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News,  proposed  that  the  company,  also  known  as  triple-I, 
develop  a  newspaper  version  of  their  system.  Our  parent 
company,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  supported  us  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  equipment  arrived  in  phases  with  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  in  November  1981.  Just  two  months  later,  on  January 
1,  1982,  we  produced  our  first  live  pages  on  the  triple-1 
Newspaper  Pagination  System  (NPS),  and  the  rest  is  his¬ 
tory. 

The  Newspaper  Pagination  System  comprises  four 
functional  elements,  with  each  element  represented  by  an 
Information  International  subsystem. 

The  first  of  these  subsystems  is  the  scanner  for  digitized 
artwork,  both  photographs  and  line  drawings.  This  is  the 
Illustration  Scanning  subsystem.  The  Illustration  Scanner 
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digitizes  continuous  tone  photographs 
and  black  and  white  line  drawings  and 
logos. 

The  process  occurs  when,  under 
program  control,  a  precision  CRT 
scans  the  target  illustration  mounted  on 
a  special  copy  board.  A  fine  beam  of 
light  on  the  CRT  is  imaged  at  the  copy 
board  by  a  lens  and  mirror  assembly. 
As  the  beam  is  positioned  and  moved 
across  the  picture,  photometric  devices 
capture  the  reflectance  of  the  beam, 
measuring  the  continuous  tone  grada¬ 
tions  of  the  object  photograph.  The  re¬ 
flected  light  values,  measured  as  analog 
voltage  by  photomultiplier  tubes  inside 
the  scanner,  are  fed  to  an  analog-to- 
digital  converter.  The  converted  values 
are  stored  in  computer  memory  for  ac¬ 
cess  by  the  data  compression  portion  of 
the  scanning  software.  The  compress¬ 
ion  software  interprets  each  value  as 
one  of  256  tones  on  the  logarithmic  gray 
scale. 

The  value  describes  the  density  of  an 
area  that  is  essentially  a  computer 
simulation  of  the  density  of  a  single  cell 
in  a  halftone  screen.  The  software  re¬ 
solves  each  cell  as  an  8-bit  data  byte 
containing  a  value  from  0  to  255.  That 
byte  of  data  describes  the  content  of  the 
cell  for  processing,  storage  and  subse¬ 
quent  re-creation. 

Line  art  is  scanned  in  a  mode  called 
V-Bit,  which  automatically  detects 
black/white  transitions  along  the  scan 
line,  and  digitally  compresses  adjacent 
black  or  white  point  when  a  transition 
occurs.  The  V-Bit  scanning  provides  a 
variable  resolution  up  to  1 ,5()0  lines  per 
inch. 

Digitized  art  is  transferred  to  the 
Graphic  Merge  and  storage  subsystem  of  the  NPS.  This 
subsystem  links  File  Manager  computers  and  mass  storage 
devices  to  other  NPS  subsystems  to  provide  the  central¬ 
ized,  on-line  data  base  storage,  control  and  distribution  for 
the  entire  system. 

The  Graphic  Merge  and  Storage  subsystem  receives  and 
stores  formatted  illustration  files  from  the  Illustration 
Scanner  and  text  files  from  the  Systems  Development 
Corporation  Text-Il  host  computer  system  which  have 


“Pagination  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
composing  room.  Our  goal  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees  to  zero.” 


been  formatted  for  compatibility  with  triple-1  equipment. 
The  Graphic  Merge  and  Storage  subsystem  provides  the 
interface  not  only  to  SDC  front-ends  but  to  any  front-end 
editorial  or  ad  makeup  system  augmented  by  a  triple-1 
drive  interface. 

The  Graphic  Merge  and  Storage  subsystem  consists  of 
two  File  Managers  and  a  pair  of  200  megabyte  disk  drives. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Plant  expansion  complete 
at  south  Florida  daily 


A  S6-million  modernization  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  plant  and  equipment  begun 
three  years  ago  has  been  completed  at 
the  Naples  ( Fla. )  Daily  News.  The  final 
step  in  the  program  was  the  successful 
interfacing  of  the  newspaper’s  recent¬ 
ly-installed  Harris  96  production  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  new  IBM  34  business 
system. 

That  interface,  the  first  of  its  kind 
between  a  System  96  and  System  34, 
employs  an  IBM  Series  I  computer  and 
custom  software  created  for  the  special 
application.  The  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  between  systems  enables  data  to 
be  sent  from  the  production  system  for 
billing  in  the  accounting  department 
and  provides  for  credit  information  to 
be  returned  through  the  production 
system  to  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Naples  Daily  News  Publisher 
Timothy  A.  O'Connor  said  the  systems 
were  selected  for  their  efficiency,  re¬ 
liability,  cost-effectiveness,  and  ease  of 
expansion. 

“Equipment  and  plant  considera¬ 
tions  at  the  Naples  Daily  News  are 


made  with  an  eye  to  the  1990s," 
O'Connor  said. 

“Rapid  growth  of  this  newspaper 
will  continue,  and  our  plant,  presses, 
and  systems  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
accomodate  that  growth,"  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said. 


Circulation  of  the  Naples  Daily 
News  is  23.279  daily  and  28,502  Sun¬ 
day,  up  509f  in  the  past  five  years, 
according  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

Fifty-seven  terminals  are  being  used 
in  the  news,  classified,  accounting,  and 
circulation  departments,  and  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  expandable  to  a  total  of  96 
terminals. 

Two  new  Harris  75(X)  series  typeset¬ 
ters  are  supported  by  the  System  96  and 
by  five  2200  display  terminals  directly 
interfaced.  Standardization  has  been  a 
great  advantage  to  the  system,  according 
to  O’Connor.  He  points  out  that  10  DEK 
LSI-1 123  micro-processors  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  system,  the  ad  terminals 
and  the  typesetters. 

Pagination  is  being  accomplished 
routinely  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
news  staff  on  section  fronts  and  the 
editorial  pages,  and  modular  makeup  is 
being  incorporated  with  the  typesetters 
on  inside  pages  of  the  Naples  Daily 
News,  now  averaging  more  than  60 
pages  daily. 

"A  generous  newshole  permits 
heavy  local  news  coverage  along  with 
thorough  use  of  both  AP  and  UPl 
wires,"  the  publisher  said. 

“Our  new  system  has  expedited  that 
heavy  flow  of  local  copy,  and  the  high¬ 
speed  satellite  reception  of  wire  ser¬ 
vices  has  greatly  facilitated  processing 
copy  including  complete  stock  list¬ 
ings.” 


been  equally  successful,  and  we  look 
forward  to  total  pagination  with  high- 
resolution,  pixel-image  tubes  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.” 

Systems  installation  followed  the 
erection  of  an  additional  five  printing 
units  and  1 1  units  of  Cary  fly  ing  pasters 
to  the  newspaper’s  Goss  Urbanite 
press.  A  second  folder  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  up  to  96  pages  was  installed  to 
accomodate  the  additional  Urbanite 
units. 

Planning  for  the  comprehensive 
plant  enlargement  began  in  1977,  and 


“Our  first  steps  in  pagination  have 
ground  was  broken  in  1980  for  a  30.(K)() 
square-foot  building  addition  on  three 
sides  of  the  20,0(K)  square-foot  news¬ 
paper  plant  originally  constructed  in 
1968.  Operational  efficiency  was  given 
high  priority  in  the  planning  for  the  new 
building.  Heavy  insulation  appropriate 
to  Naples’  semi-tropical  climate  was  in¬ 
corporated  along  with  high-strength, 
dual-pane  plastic  panels  instead  of  win¬ 
dows. 

“Not  only  are  they  heat-gain  effec¬ 
tive,”  said  O’Connor,  “they’ll  also  sus¬ 
tain  the  blow  of  a  projectile  such  as  a 
coconut  in  hurricane-force  winds.” 

Carpeting  in  the  new  plant  consists  of 
a  flooring  system  utilizing  two-foot- 
square  tiles  which  can  be  exchanged  to 
provide  even  wear  between  traffic  and 
non-traffic  areas. 

“We  believe  the  high  quality  of  our 
product  reflects  not  only  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  a  carefully  recruited  staff, 
but  also  the  high  quality  of  our  plant 
and  office  environment,”  O’Connor 
said. 

Newsprint  machine 
begins  operation 

The  first  of  two  newsprint  machines 
refitted  with  twin-wire  formers  began 
operation  at  NBIP  Ltd.,  Dalhousie, 
N.B.,  last  month.  The  second  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  production  in  March. 
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NESTLED  IN  A  TROPICAL  SETTING  is  the  Naples  Daily  News  plant,  which  has 
grown  by  30,000  square  feet  in  the  expansion  program. 
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XESOTBON 


Area  CotnposUiott  Tertninais. 


Here*§  why.  Whatever  your  re¬ 
quirements,  Xenotron  is  unique  in  being 
able  to  configure  a  system  so  that  you  get 
and  pay  for  only  the  capabilities  you  need. 
Here’s  what  the  leader  in  affordable  compo¬ 
sition  terminals  offers: 

If  your  needs  are  basic,  Xenotron  has 
area  composition  terminals  in  the  $26-30M 
price  range  that  interface  with  just  about 
any  second-generation  phototypesetter  on 
the  market.  Systems  come  complete  with 
graphics  tablet,  display  screen,  keyboard, 
programs,  PTS  driver,  and  more. 

Check  XVC2-20E  or,  for  higher 
capacity,  XVC2-20. 

If  you  have  any  make  of  CRT  phototype¬ 
setter,  Xenotron  has  the  only  composition 
terminal  systems  in  the  $35-40M  range. 
And  they  offer  all  the  capabilities  that  have 
made  Xenotron  a  leader  in  the  field:  display 
and  output  of  up  to  100  picas,  floppy  disk 
storage,  1/2  to  2X  sizing,  full  scrolling,  plus 
a  whole  lot  more.  Check  XVC2-20. 

Want  to  interface  with  a  front-end? 

Xenotron  systems  are  available  with  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  specifically  designed  to 


interface  to  front  end  computers.  These 
systems  feature  two-way  communications 
with  ad  retrieval  and  output  modules  com¬ 
patible  with  leading  computer  systems. 
Price?  Less  than  $50M.  Check  XVC2-23. 


resentation  and  output  of  round  comer 
boxes,  circles,  ellipses,  tints,  patterns,  rever¬ 
sals  —  it  handles  them  all  without  tedious 
corrections,  cutting  or  pasting.  Check 
FormsMaster. 


If  you  print  business  forms,  our  Forms¬ 
Master  system  is  for  you.  Hardware  and 
software  are  designed  specifically  for  the 
composition  of  even  the  most  complex  rule 
business  forms  in  conjunction  with  the  La- 
sercomp  phototypesetter.  Full  saeen  rep¬ 


Theres  a  Xenotron  area  composition  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  help  you  get  the  job  done  bet¬ 
ter .. .  for  less.  Send  the  coupon  for  more 
information. 

Xenotron,  Inc.  14  Tower  Office  Park, 
Woburn,  MA  01801 


Gentlemen;  Please  rush  information  about  Xenotron  XVC2  terminals  -  the  most  afford¬ 
able  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Include  details  on  the  following  model(s): 

□  XVC2-20E  □  XVC2-20  □  XVC2-23  □  FormsMaster 


NaiTK' 


Title. 


Comics  supplier 
in  west  plans 
switch  to  offset 

Western  Colorprint,  a  supplier  of 
color  comic  sections  to  more  than  90 
newspapers  in  1 1  western  states,  has 
reached  an  agreement  to  have  its  com¬ 
ics  printed  on  new  offset  presses  begin¬ 
ning  in  early  March. 

Western  Colorprint  expects  the 
move  will  markedly  improve  the  color 
quality  of  its  products.  Under  the 
agreement.  Treasure  Chest  of  Glen¬ 
dora,  California  will  produce  West¬ 
ern’s  comics  on  new  offset  presses. 
The  supplements  had  been  printed  by 
Cal  Graphics,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  on  letterpress 
equipment. 

Treasure  Chest,  according  to  West¬ 
ern,  has  installed  new  Harris  900  offset 
units  at  its  Pomona,  California  plant 
exclusively  to  fulfill  Western's  comics 
printing  requirements.  Western  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Laguna  Beach,  California. 

The  switch  to  offset  is  being  under¬ 
taken  at  no  additional  cost  to  newspap¬ 
ers  which  carry  Western  comics.  In 
addition  to  the  switch  to  offset.  West¬ 
ern  will  be  producing  its  comics  at  a 
2 1  -inch  page  cutoff  to  reduce  newsprint 
cost. 


We  Are  Proud  to  Announce 


CY  FRANK 


Has  Joined  Our  Firm  As 


PRODUCT  MANAGER 


©PUBLISHERS 
EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

P.O.  BOX  402326 
DALLAS,  TX.  75240 
214-931-2312 
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EVALUATING  FLEXO  PRINTING  QUALITY  are  Warren  Tayoir  of  Rogers  Corp. 
(left);  Robert  Kugler  of  Action  Packaging  Corp.  (center);  and  Alexander  Rimash  of 
the  J.C.  Penney  Company,  during  recent  judging  for  the  Flexographic  Technical 
Association's  Annual  Awards  Competition.  This  year's  entries  included  flexo  printing 
on  newsprint  substrates  for  the  first  time.  The  judging  took  place  in  the  LaGuardia 
Airport  Holiday  Inn  in  late  January.  Winners  will  be  announced  at  the  FTA's  25th 
annual  meeting  in  Bal  Harbor,  Florida,  April  19-21. 


Canadian  newsprint  makers  report 
9.8%  reduction  in  1982  saies 


The  December  figures  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  report 
a  drop  of  9.8%  in  newsprint  sales  in 
1982,  reflecting  a  falloff  in  newsprint 
consumption  and  late  year  cuts  in 
newsprint  prices. 

The  9.8%  drop  in  sales  translates  into 
a  S418.5  million  U.S.  plunge  in  annual 
revenues  to  the  Canadian  producers. 

The  association,  during  its  annual 
meeting  in  Montreal  this  month,  re¬ 
ported  that  Canadian  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  produced  eight  million  metric 
tons  in  1982,  compared  with  8.9  million 
in  1981.  Newsprint  prices,  which 
reached  a  high  of  $525  U.S.  per  metric 
ton  in  1982,  ended  the  year  at  $468.50. 

The  industry  was  working  at  94% 
capacity  in  I98l;in  1982,  it  utilized  only 
82%  of  its  capacity.  Production  drop¬ 
ped  a  total  of  9.3%. 

At  Abitibi-Price,  Inc.,  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  newsprint,  a  spokes¬ 
man  told  Canadian  Press  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  company  to  operate  at  82%  of 
capacity  in  1983,  forcing  temporary 
shutdowns  at  some  mills. 

The  spokesman  attributed  the  sales 
falloff  to  a  concurrent  drop  in  newspap¬ 
er  advertising. 

Another  reason  for  the  sales  drop 
cited  by  the  association  is  inroads  into 
the  newsprint  market  made  by  U.S. 
producers.  U.S.  newspapers  are  the 
primary  customers  of  the  Canadian 
mills.  In  recent  years,  U.S.  mills  have 


increased  their  share  of  market  steadi¬ 
ly,  ending  1982  with  roughly  30%  of  the 
market  with  4.5  million  metric  tons 
shipped. 

The  association  also  beleives  that 
publishers  kept  lower  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  on  hand  in  1982  because  workers 
in  the  newsprint  industry  were  not 
negotiating  new  contracts.  This  factor 
may  change  in  1983,  with  some  16  mills 
scheduled  to  begin  negotiations  this 
year. 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reports  that  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  fell  about  .5% 
in  1982  to  10.107  million  metric  tons. 
Total  consumption  by  U  .S.  daily  news¬ 
papers,  AN  PA  reports,  fell  1.8%  to 
7.768  million  metric  tons  in  1982. 

Mar.  6  deadline  set 
for  Layout-80  license 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  announced  it 
will  continue  to  offer  private  vendors  a 
license  to  market  Layout-80,  its  system 
for  electronic  page  dummying,  though 
March  6,  1983. 

The  licenses,  available  for  an  $8,000 
up-front  fee  plus  an  annual  charge  of 
$100  for  each  newspaper  installation, 
are  non-exclusive.  After  March  6, 
AN  PA  will  discontinue  development  of 
system  enhancements  and  will  gradual¬ 
ly  phase  out  technical  assistance  over  a 
five  year  period. 
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Anytime  you  buy  Chemco  films,  chemicals  or 
equipment  you  get  an  added  benefit.  The 
expertise  of  your  Chemco  representative. 

He  has  the  knowledge  and  experience  to 
help  make  your 
graphic  arts  or 
photomechanical 
department 
run  smoother 
more 
profitably. 


and  processors. 
Productive  roll- 
film  cameras. 
Unique 

lenses  and  the 
widest  selection 


Chemco 

representatives 


Remember  Chemco  has  the  products 
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Pagination  system 

(Continued  front  pa}>e  47} 


The  two  file  managers  are  intercon¬ 
nected  and  the  disk  drives  are  dual 
ported.  They  are  functional  duplicates. 

The  File  Managers  share  basic  func¬ 
tions:  they  accept  input  from  the  front- 
end  system  and  the  Illustration 
Scanner;  to  write  files  to  separate  disk 
systems,  using  independent  disk  con¬ 
trollers;  to  control  the  data  base  and 
exchange  control  information  with  the 
other  File  Manager;  to  route  requested 
files  to  and  from  Page  Makeup  Sta¬ 
tions;  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the 
other  File  Manager  during  downtime 
periods;  to  accept  output  from  the  Page 
Makeup  subsystem  which  consists  of 
component  directory  files  describing 
made-up  pages;  to  drive  the  on-line  In- 
forSet  400  Page  setters;  to  dump  and 
restore  archived  files;  and  to  input  illus¬ 
tration  scanner  data  from  magnetic 
tape. 

The  two  file  managers  are  connected 
by  an  on-line  interface;  this  data  path  is 
used  to  exchange  control  information 
and  data  files.  A  copy  of  the  complete 
data  base  resides  on  each  disk  unit; 
dual  ported  disks  and  controllers  pro¬ 
vide  backup.  Since  each  disk  controller 
can  handle  4  drives,  system  storage 
capacity  is  X(K)MB  of  redundant  stor- 


StaMer  sharp  in 
showing  he's  back 


HmOtnoft  Mm  .  lid.  tZt,  t22 

BasebaN’s  new  kng  of  thieves 


Better  make  it  ‘Fernando,  the  slugger' 


THE  FRONT  PAGE  of  All  Sports,  the 
new  product  mode  possible  by  the 
pagination  system. 


We  Are  Proud  to  Announce 

RICH  TAYLOR 

Has  Joined  Our  Firm  As 


REGIONAL 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 


,  PUBLISHERS 
J  EQUIPMENT 
^CORPORATION 

P.O.  BOX  402326 
DALLAS,  TX.  75240 
214-931-2312 
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The  editor  specs  the  type  for  the  page 
and  keys  in  the  typographical  para¬ 
meters  that  govern  items  like  story 
length,  headline  specs  and  caption 
sizes  at  the  SDC  terminal. 

A  slot  man  then  assigns  the  stories 
for  editing  and  headline  and  caption 
writing.  The  SDC  system  keeps  track 
of  story  status  as  editing  is  completed  at 
the  front-end  system,  and  the  status  is 
displayed  in  the  file  directories.  The 
layout  editors  flow  the  edited  stories 
and  scanned  illustrations  into  the  elec¬ 
tronic  dummies  at  the  Page  Makeup  Sta¬ 
tions.  Both  copy  and  layout  editors 
have  access  to  the  text  and  either  of 
them  can  make  any  additional  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  copy. 

It  is  very  easy  to  update  stories.  Full 
pages  assembled  on  the  Page  Makeup 
Station  screens  are  reviewed  as  soft 
proofs  by  news  and  wire  editors.  As 
soon  as  they  approve,  the  page  is 
routed  electronically  to  the  InfoSet 
Pagesetter. 

We've  been  using  the  first  RC  paper 
typeset  page  as  hard  copy  proof.  If  any 
corrections  are  needed,  they  are  made 
and  another  version  of  the  page  is  re¬ 
leased  to  the  Pagesetter.  We  will  be 
acquiring  a  printer  for  low-cost,  hard¬ 
copy  proofing  within  a  few  weeks  and 
this  will  simplify  proofing  even  further. 
Pages  that  receive  final  editorial 
approval  are  sent  to  the  platemakers. 

(Continued  on  page  72} 


TRUE  FULL  PAGE  OUTPUT  is  achieved  with  the  Star-News  triple-l  system. 

Here,  a  composing  room  employee  removes  the  completed  page,  with 
graphics  in  place,  from  a  photoprocessor. 

either  File  Manager  with  no  recabling. 

The  failure  of  either  a  terminal  concen-  : 
trator  or  an  InfoSet  Pagesetter  presents  j 
no  problem  since  the  remaining  unit  has  i 
sufficient  capacity  to  meet  our  peak  j 
production  requirements. 

On  January  1,  1982,  we  brought  the 
first  phase  of  the  triple-I  Newspaper 
Pagination  System  on-line  at  the 
Pasadena  Star-News.  In  reporting  re- 
trospecitvely  on  a  year  of  pagination, 
my  feelings  about  the  system  are  entire¬ 
ly  positive.  The  system  has  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  the  operation  of  our 
newsroom.  The  operation  formerly 
handled  by  the  composing  room  is  now 
a  function  performed  by  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  .  In  addition  to  the  standard  copy 
editing  function,  Star-News  editors 
have  the  responsibility  for  page  design 
and  layout,  graphics,  system  manage¬ 
ment  and  operations  within  the  news¬ 
room,  page  makeup  and  copyfitting  and 
finally,  quality  control  of  the  finished 
product. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  is  that 
the  wire  editor  and  news  editor  select 
the  wire  service  and  local  news  stories 
that  will  be  in  the  edition.  The  stories 
are  then  assigned  to  page  files  on  the 
SDC  front-end  editorial  system.  Next, 
a  layout  editor  at  a  work  station  con¬ 
taining  both  an  SDC  text  terminal  and  a 
triple-I  pagination  terminal  retrieve  the 
page  files  established  by  the  wire  and 
news  editors  and  uses  them  to  design  an 
electronic  dummy  on  the  screen  ot  the 
adjacent  page  makeup  station.  The 
dummy  is  a  page  outline  which  uses 
additional  dashed  lines  to  show  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  columns,  margins  and  gutters. 
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The  layout  editor  selects  the 
appropriate  art  to  supplement  the  stor¬ 
ies  on  the  page,  fills  out  a  scan  request 
form,  puts  crop  marks  on  the  picture 
and  sends  it  to  the  triple-I  scanner. 


Goss: 

Market-Driven 

Technology 


Non-stop 
Productivity  for 
the  Community 
Press 


With  the  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster, 
you  can  cut  down  on  waste  and 
maintain  non-stop  production 
on  your  Community  press.  The 
paster  makes  roll  splices  auto¬ 
matically  or  under  operator  con¬ 
trol  at  press  speeds  up  to  25,000 
copies  per  hour. 

Microprocessor-controlled,  the 
SSC  Flying  Paster  features  pneu¬ 
matic  roll  shafts,  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  brake  for  proper  web 
tension,  and  a  remote  sidelay 
adjustment  control.  It  splices  35" 
(890  mm)  to  40"  (1016  mm) 


diameter  full  rolls.  A  diagnostic 
L.E.D,  readout  monitors  the 
paster  sequence. 

The  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster  is 
available  in  a  factory-installed 
version  built  into  the  frame  of  any 
new  Community  press  unit  or  in  a 
free-standing  version. 

For  a  brochure  with  more 
details,  write  Goss  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100 
South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650.  312/656-8600. 
Telex  253478. 


Rockwell 

International 


.where  science  gets  down  to  business 


With  the  ombudsman 

Explaining  errors 


By  Richard  P.  Cunningham 

Boston  Globe  tightened  up  its  correc¬ 
tions  policy  and  provided  explanations 
for  all  but  10%  of  the  errors  corrected 
by  the  newspaper  in  1982. 

A  year  ago,  S.J.  Micciche,  who  was 
the  ombudsman  at  the  Globe,  wrote 
that  37%  of  the  corrections  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  were  published  without  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  the  error  occurred. 
Micciche  wrote: 

"Explanation  of  error  is  essential. 
Given  today's  skepticism,  indeed 
cynicism,  regarding  the  press,  simple 
inadvertence  becomes  suspect." 

Robert  L.  Kierstead,  the  Globe's 
present  ombudsman,  reviewed  the 
second  year  of  the  Globe's  expanded 
corrections  policy  Janaury  10.  Kier¬ 
stead  noted  that  the  increase  in  ex¬ 
planations  for  errors  did  not  result  in 
more  errors  being  blamed  on  sources, 
typos  or  acts  of  God  outside  the  news¬ 
paper's  control. 

Instead  the  reduction  of  unexplained 
errors  (from  37%  to  10%)  was  precisely 
matched  by  an  increase  from  29  to  5 1% 
in  reporting  errors  and  from  10  to  16% 
in  editing  errors. 

Globe's  expanded  corrections  policy 
calls  for  editors  to  make  not  only  cor¬ 
rections  “for  significant  factual  errors” 
but  also  clarification  "to  straighten  out 
misinterpretations;”  omissions  "for 
dropped  matter;”  editor's  notes  “for 
explanations  that  do  not  fall  under  the 
other  labels,”  and  amplifications  “to 
deal  with  stories  that  were  not  mislead¬ 
ing  but  in  which  information  that  would 
be  useful  to  readers  had  been  inadver¬ 
tently  left  out.” 

The  score  for  1982  was; 


Corrections  208 

Clarifications  27 

Omissions  10 

Amplifications  2 

Editor's  notes  0 


"The  247  admissions  of  error  and  ex¬ 
planations  work  out  to  two  every  three 
days,  exactly  the  same  as  in  1981,” 
Kierstead  wrote. 

The  explanation  for  the  errors  were: 


Reporting  error  108 

Editing  error  36 

Given  wrong  information  13 

Wire  services  7 

Wrong  caption  material  4 

Wrong  photo  4 

Misidentified  photo  3 

Typographical  error  3 

Transmission  problem  2 

Photographers  error  2 

Transcription  error  2 


Error  in  calculation  1 

Error  due  to  programming 
changes  1 

Failure  in  paper’s  verification 
process  1 


This  leaves  21  errors  unexplained  or 
unattributed,  and  many  of  those  in¬ 
volved  columns.  Managing  editor 
Matthew  Storin  told  Kierstead,  “It  is 
something  not  based  on  reporting  per 
se.  It  is  the  semantics  of  the  situation, 
the  columnist  having  stated  an  opinion 
that  has  a  factual  component  in  it  that  is 
wrong.” 

As  in  1981  most  of  the  eiiors  (92) 
were  in  metropolitan  news  stories. 
(Other  major  categories  were  business 
26;  national  and  foreign  21 .  calendar  15; 
columnist  13;  l.iving  section  10;  arts 
and  films  9,  and  sports  7.  Kierstead  said 
he  had  some  doubt  that  the  sports  cor¬ 
rections  figure  reflected  the  number  of 
sports  errors. 

As  Kierstead  was  expressing  some 
confidence  in  the  Globe's  peiformance 
with  corrections,  a  California  ombuds¬ 
man  took  his  paper  to  task  for  its  per¬ 
formance. 

Art  Nauman,  ombudsman  for  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  noted  recently  that 
the  newspaper's  "Setting  it  Straight” 
column  had  contained  corrective  mate¬ 
rial  on  only  90  of  208  successive  days. 
That  was  because  editors  had  decided 
that  some  errors  were  not  worth  cor¬ 
recting,  Nauman  said.  Nauman  did  not 
argue  that  every  last  flaw  be  corrected. 
He  said  in  a  recent  column: 

“What  1  do  argue  is  that  sufficient 
errors  occur — wrong  facts,  proper 
names  misspelled,  etc. — for  the  Bee  to 
make  miich  more  rigorous,  regular,  and 
self-generated  use  than  it  has  of  ‘Setting 
it  Straight.' 

"As  it  is,  1  can  easily  visualize  any 
number  of  readers  ignoring  ‘Setting  it 
Straight'  because  for  days  on  end  they 
find  nothing  in  it  but  the  same  boiler¬ 
plate  language  (saying  that  the  space  is 
allotted  for  corrections).  Then  when  an 
important  correction  comes  along, 
these  readers  are  apt  to  miss  it. 

“Also  some  readers  could  be  lulled 
into  the  false  notion  that  the  Bee  is 
cleaner  than  it  really  is.  Others,  know¬ 
ing  better,  could  look  at  ‘Setting  it 
Straight'  as  nothing  but  a  hollow  exer¬ 
cise  of  hypocrisy. 

"In  short,  the  bottom  line  for  me  is 
this:  If  the  Bee  is  going  to  have  a  ‘Set¬ 
ting  it  Straight'  feature,  it  ought  to  use  it 
consistently  for  the  sake  of  the  paper's 
credibility.  If  not,  forget  it." 


Publishers 
reject  Fol 
commission 

A  state  commission  that  would  issue 
advisory  opinions  on  disputes  over 
media  access  to  public  meetings  and 
records  is  being  urged  by  the  California 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee 
(Fol). 

The  idea  was  rejected  by  the  board  of 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (CNPA),  the  chief  news¬ 
paper  lobbyist  in  the  state  capital  at 
Sacramento. 

The  Fol  Committee,  an  association 
of  working  journalists,  would  model 
the  state  commission  after  similar 
bodies  in  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

Its  chairman,  Mel  Opotowsky,  day 
editor  of  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise,  said  an  Fol  Committee  sur¬ 
vey  of  about  a  dozen  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  last  year  turned  up  an 
"astounding”  77  complaints  of  access 
violations,  despite  the  state's  open 
meeting  and  open  records  laws. 

According  to  Opotowsky,  the  prop¬ 
osed  commission  would  try  to  resolve 
"quickly  and  efficiently  disputes  over 
open  meeting  and  open  record  laws.” 
Opotowsky,  a  former  Newsday  editor, 
asserted  that  in  New  York  an  oral  re¬ 
quest  for  an  opinion  can  be  answered 
"in  a  matter  of  hours.” 

The  California  access  commission, 
Opotowsky  said,  would  be  made  up  of 
10  persons  meeting  two  or  three  times  a 
year  to  set  policy,  which  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  an  executive  director.  The 
latter  would  issue  advisory-only  opin¬ 
ions  when  asked. 

Opotowsky  said  commission  mem¬ 
bers  would  include  some  ex-officio  offi¬ 
cials  such  as  the  lieutenant  governor, 
attorney  general  and  secretary  of  state. 
Public  appointees,  he  added,  might  rep¬ 
resent  the  press,  state  bar,  broadcas¬ 
ters  and  the  general  public. 

CNPA,  although  an  Fol  Committee 
sponsor,  has  rejected  the  Committee's 
request  for  support  and  lobbying  help. 
Individual  CNPA  board  members 
raised  questions  about  the  proposal,  in¬ 
cluding  doubt  that  foundation  money 
could  be  obtained  to  support  it;  con¬ 
cerns  over  the  creation  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency ;  and  a  lack  of  guaran¬ 
tees  that  opinions  issued  would  be 
favorable  to  the  press. 

"It  (the  commission)  is  not  the  sort  of 
goal  we  want  to  pursue  at  this  time,” 
explained  Michael  B.  Dorais,  CNPA 
general  manager  and  general  counsel. 

Opotowsky  conceded  a  new  state 
agency  would  pose  some  problems  and 
that  there  would  be  no  guarantee  it  or 
its  executive  director  would  be  pro¬ 
access. 
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Allied  Corp.  CEO  critical  of  press 


The  chairman  of  Allied  Corp.  had 
sharp  words  for  how  the  press  covered 
the  takeover  battle  between  Bendix 
Corp.  and  Martin  Marietta  which,  in  its 
final  stages,  also  involved  his  com¬ 
pany. 

The  battle  ended  with  Allied  acquir¬ 
ing  all  of  Bendix  including  its  own¬ 
ership  of  38%  of  Marietta’s  common 
stock. 

Edward  L.  Hennessy,  Jr.,  who  is 
also  Allied’s  chief  executive  officer, 
met  with  reporters  for  an  hour-long 
press  conference  on  January  31  follow¬ 
ing  approval  by  shareholders  of  the 
Bendix  acquisition.  The  special  stock¬ 
holders  meeting  was  held  at  company 
headquarters  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 

“I  thought  it  confused  the  issue,” 
Hennessy  said  of  the  press.  “1  spent 
many  hours  talking  to  a  number  of  re¬ 
porters  about  the  business  aspects  of 
the  merger.  When  1  read  what  finally 
came  out  in  print,  1  was  appalled.  They 
were  turning  it  into  a  circus.” 

Hennessy  said  “one  business  pub¬ 
lication”,  which  he  declined  to  name, 
devoted  so  much  copy  to  William 
Agee,  chairman  of  Bendix,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Cunningham,  vicepresident 
of  planning  for  Seagram’s,  that  it 
“looked  like  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

He  added  “all  of  the  major  business 
publications”  seemed  to  him  to  be 
more  interested  in  personalities  than  in 
the  business  aspects  of  the  story. 

Hennessy’s  other  complaints  about 
the  press  included  the  use  of  “facts 
which  were  untrue”  and  reporters  who_ 
“didn’t  even  take  the  time  to  call  me” 
before  writing  their  stories  on  the 
merger. 

“If  they  could  report  accurately  and 
report  on  the  facts,  it  would  be  a  de¬ 
light,”  Hennessy  said. 

Hennessy’s  displeasure  with  the 
press  has  not  spilled  over  into  Allied’s 
corporate  advertising  campaign. 

The  day  after  the  merger  was 
approved,  February  1,  Allied  ran 
$275,000  worth  of  full  page  corporate 
ads  to  explain  the  benefits  of  the  merger 
to  the  public.  The  newspapers  running 
the  ads  included  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York  Times,  Los  Anfteles 
Times,  Washinftton  Post,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Houston  Chronicle,  and  Boston 
Globe.  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Allied’s  hometown  paper,  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  ad. 

Mark  Whitley,  Allied’s  manager  of 
corporate  advertising,  said  those  news¬ 
papers  were  chosen  because  they  reach 
“the  major  concentrations  of  institu¬ 
tional  investors.” 

Whitley  explained  Allied  uses  its 
corporate  ads  “to  create  an  under- 


WasAIKed 
crazy, 
to  acquire 

Bendix? 
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Benefits  explained 

standing  in  the  investor  community  of 
the  businesses  we  are  in  and  our 
strategies  for  those  businesses.” 

Whitley  said  Allied  will  spend  a  total 
of  about  S3  million  on  its  corporate 
advertising  in  newspapers  this  year. 

Allied’s  debt  grew  to  $2  billion  as  a 
result  of  the  merger.  The  company 
plans  to  divest  itself  of  some  assets  in 
order  to  reduce  that  amount  by  about 
$300  million  by  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Group,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Allied  Information  Group, 
is  not  one  of  the  divestiture  candidates, 
s.iid  Christina  Pagano.  a  company 
spokesman. 


UNESCO  plans  study 
of  its  press  coverage 

At  the  request  of  its  Director- 
General,  Amadou  Mahtar  M’Bow.  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scien¬ 
tific,  and  Cultural  Organization  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  study  how  the  world’s  press 
covered  the  organization’s  meeting  in 
Paris  last  fall. 

Delegates  from  158  nations  met  in 
Paris  to  plan  UNESCO’s  future  activi¬ 
ties. 

After  the  meeting  concluded, 
M’Bow  told  reporters  he  wanted  an  im¬ 
mediate  study  of  the  way  the  Western 
press  covered  the  conference  to  show 
“the  inaccuracy  of  the  information 
given  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  tendentious  campaign  against  UN¬ 
ESCO.  ” 

M’Bow  was  reported  to  have  been 
angered  by  insistence  of  western  de¬ 
legations  that  the  organization  tone 
down  the  language  of  its  resolution  con¬ 
cerning  “messages”  that  news  orga¬ 
nizations  print  or  broadcast.  Western 
delegates  feared  that  governments 
could  use  the  resolution  to  justify  cen¬ 
sorship  or  other  restrictions  on  journal¬ 
ists. 

Joseph  Mehan,  head  of  UNESCO’s 
liaison  office  at  U.N.  headquarters  in 
New  York,  said  the  organization  is 
planning  to  conduct  "several  studies — 
at  least  four  regions  in  the  world —  on 
how  the  press  covered  the  general  con¬ 
ference.  The  United  States  is  one  of 
them.” 

Dileep  Padgaonker.  deputy  director 
for  UNESCO  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information,  is  overseeing  the  project. 


See  us  at  America  East  Conference,  Mar.  16-18. 
APPLIES  COMPUTER-GENERATED 
LABELS  ON  DEMAND 


Handles  all 
formats  from 
4-page  tabs  to  fat 
Sunday  issues  up 
to  2  inches  thick. 


For  information 
call  Mr.  Scott  at 

913  782-2580  or  write 
Stepper  Associates,  Inc. 
Box  103 /Olathe,  KS  66061 


With  the 
Automatic 
Feeder  Option 

-F  l  .ihf'l  (jiiJiU'i  folded 
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Auto  dealers  win 
Dandy  awards 

Four  automobile  dealers  and  three 
dealer  associations  were  announced  as 
first  prize  DANDY  Award  winners  at 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  here. 

Their  ads  were  chosen  as  the  best 
newspaper  automotive  ads  of  1982 
from  more  than  2,000  entered  in  the 
10th  DANDY  Awards  competition, 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc. 

Another  13  dealers  and  dealer  asso¬ 
ciations  won  Awards  of  Merit  for  out¬ 
standing  advertising. 

“We  noticed  two  major  trends  in  this 
year’s  entries,"  said  Hugh  Quinn,  the 
Bureau's  vicepresident/automotive- 
classified.  “One  is  toward  more  in¬ 
formation  in  the  ads:  information  on  the 
product  and  on  the  deal — price,  month¬ 
ly  payments,  interest  rates,  et  cetera. 
Second,  there  was  a  sizable  increase  in 
dealer  parts  and  service  advertising, 
which  reflects  today’s  emphasis  on 
making  the  old  car  last  longer.” 

Parrish  Toyota  of  Athens,  Georgia 
was  the  big  DANDY  winner.  Its 
“Crazy  Larry"  four-color  campaign 
was  picked  as  the  best  campaign  by  a 
dealer  in  a  daily  paper  of  less  than 
100,000  circulation.  Parrish  won  a 
second  DANDY  for  the  best  use  of  col¬ 
or  in  a  campaign,  and  a  third  for  the  best 
single  ad  in  a  small  market.  The  ads 
were  developed  by  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald. 

The  Shore  Oldsmobile  Dealer  Group 
of  New  Jersey  won  two  top  awards. 
One  was  for  its  “You  Get  More  at  the 
Shore”  campaign,  chosen  as  the  best 
by  a  dealer  advertising  association.  In 
addition,  a  Shore  Group  announcement 
ad  for  the  new  Olds  Ciera  headlined 
“Discover  the  Treasures  of  the  Ciera,” 
was  picked  as  the  best  single  ad  by  a 
dealer  advertising  association.  The  ads 
were  developed  by  the  Zlotnick  Com¬ 
pany,  a  New  York  City  advertising 
agency. 

The  DANDY  for  best  use  of  color  in 
a  single  ad  was  won  by  La  Mesa  Pors¬ 
che  Audi,  La  Mesa,  California,  for  its 
basically  black  and  white  "start  a  love 
affair”  ad  which  features  a  red  lipstick 
“kiss”  imprinted  on  a  windshield. 

An  ad  hoc  group  of  160  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  California  dealers  assembled  by  the 
Orange  County  Register  won  an  award 
for  the  best  multi-line  campaign  for  its 
“Operation  Cleansweep”  countywide 
sales  drive.  Co-winners  in  the  category 
were  six  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  deal¬ 
ers  whose  six-day  campaign  not  only 
sold  more  than  120  cars  but  also  raised 
over  $3,000  for  the  financially  troubled 
Fulton  Opera  House  in  downtown  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Top  winners  in  the  large  market 
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category  were  Moore  Ford,  North  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Arkansas,  best  single  ad,  and 
Porsche  Audi  of  Avon,  Connecticut, 
best  campaign. 

Judges  for  the  1983  DANDY  Awards 
were  John  Blumenthal,  senior 
vicepresident  and  creative  director, 
Benton  &  Bowles;  Ed  Bihl,  president, 
Ed  Bihl  Associates,  creative  consul¬ 
tants;  and  Bill  Steinkuller,  editor. 
Automotive  Executive  magazine. 

Supermarket  color 
service  expands 

One  of  the  nation’s  oldest  companies 
that  supply  color  materials  for  super¬ 
market  advertising  announces  another 
expansion  to  its  service. 

Ralph  M.  Van  Dyke,  founder  of  Van 
Dyke  Super  Ad  Color  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  related  the  growth  of  his 
company’s  service.  “Since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1965,  the  Van  Dyke  Super  Ad 
Color  Service  (formerly  Vancolor)  has 
steadily  grown  to  become  recognized 
as  the  nation’s  most  complete  stock 
color  food  advertising  service  to  the 
supermarket  industry.”  He  added, 
“We  humbly  accept  our  customers’ 
laudatory  comments  from  all  across  the 
country  concerning  the  catalog’s  unpa¬ 
ralleled  reproduction  quality  and  take 
justifiable  pride  in  announcing  our  ex¬ 
panded  service.” 

According  to  Van  Dyke,  the  new 
catalog  now  contains  34  pages  (22"  x 
28")  of  more  than  5(X)  full  color  food 
subjects;  287  meat  items,  198  produce 
items,  28  desserts,  7  bakery  items  and 
30  miscellaneous  items.  Many  subjects 
are  in  three  sizes:  small,  medium  and 
large.  All  are  expressly  designed  for 
appropriate  supermarket  retail  adver¬ 
tising  use:  newspapers,  mailers,  in¬ 
serts,  etc. 

The  subjects  are  available  as  3  and  4 
color  screened  negatives  or  positives. 
Color  transparencies  and  color  tv  slides 
are  also  available  on  all  subjects.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  43  color  transparencies  of  va¬ 
rious  produce  items  (not  shown  in  the 
revised  catalog)  are  also  now  available 
for  immediate  use. 

Van  Dyke  stated  that  the  catalog  is 
popular  not  only  with  the  supermarkets 
themselves,  but  also  with  the  grocery 
wholesalers  and  printers  of  supermar¬ 
ket  advertising.  “Many  customers  tell 
us  that  the  catalog  cost  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  sales  and  pro¬ 
fits  whenever  color  is  used  in  their 
advertising.” 

The  catalog  may  be  purchased  in  its 
entirety  at  less  that  $10  per  subject,  or 
the  subjects  are  available  individually. 
A  copy  of  the  catalog  and  complete 
pricing  structure  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  $25.  According  to  the  company,  this 
amount  is  refundable  with  the  custom¬ 
er’s  first  order. 


Minority  scholarship 
deadline  March  25 

Cox  Enterprises,  inc.,  owners  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  have 
announced  a  new  minority  Newspap¬ 
ers  Scholarship  Fund,  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  deadline  of  March  25  for  1983-84 
awards. 

The  new  fund  is  designed  to  provide 
financial  support  for  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  study  and  on-the-job  experience 
during  each  year  of  study,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  source  of  minority  journalists 
for  newspapers  in  the  Cox  group. 

Charles  E.  Glover,  president  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  said,  “We  in  the  Cox 
group,  recognize  the  need  to  recruit 
minority  journalists.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  identify  candidates 
for  employment.  We  hope  that  this  new 
fund  will  benefit  both  aspiring  journal¬ 
ists  and  our  newspapers.” 

The  Cox  Newspapers  Scholarship 
Fund  will  provide  full  room,  board, 
books  and  tuition  for  the  recipient  and 
is  also  designed  to  provide  specified 
work  experiences  through  a  rotational 
assignment  program  with  the  Journal 
and  Constitution. 

For  the  academic  years  1983-84,  Cox 
recipients  will  be  chosen  from  the 
Atlanta  area.  In  future  years,  students 
from  other  cities  with  Cox  newspapers 
will  be  eligible. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  for 
journalism  studies  at  either  Georgia 
State  University  or  any  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  schools  in  the  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity  Center. 

In  describing  the  new  work  spon¬ 
sorship  program,  Ellen  Gilbert, 
vicepresident  of  community  affairs  for 
the  newspapers,  said,  “This  is  a  small 
commitment  we  feel  we  can  make  in 
order  to  provide  additional  income  for  a 
student  in  need  who  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
to  learn.  It  should  also  help  to  identify 
and  encourage  good  students  who  have 
potential  for  further  study  in  careers  in 
journalism.” 

Interested  high  school  seniors  may 
get  information  from  a  high  school  gui¬ 
dance  counselor  or  directly  from:  Ms. 
Ellen  Gilbert,  Cox  Enterprises  Minor¬ 
ity  Scholarship  Program,  P.O.  Box 
4689,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30302. 

Arrested  in  IRS  case 

Willard  J.  Ryan,  production  manager 
of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
and  owner  of  Ryan’s  Printing  Co., 
McKeesport,  was  charged  January  17 
by  federal  authorities  with  paying 
$10,000  to  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agent  to  call  off  an  investigation  of  his 
tax  returns. 

Ryan  was  freed  on  $50,()(X)  bail  after 
an  arraignment  before  U.S.  Magistrate 
Robert  C.  Mitchell. 
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Media  hiring  of  1982 
grads  shows  no  change 


Fears  of  a  slowdown  in  the  hiring  of 
journalism  and  communications  gradu¬ 
ates  by  newspapers  and  other  media- 
related  companies  did  not  materialize 
in  1 982,  according  to  a  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund/Gallup  report  re¬ 
leased  today. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  media 
hiring  picture,  compared  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  a  year  ago,  as  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  18,600  Journalism  and  mass 
communications  graduates  found 
media  work. 

Daily  newspapers  continue  to  hire 
more  college  journalism  graduates  than 
any  single  media-related  field,  includ¬ 
ing  broadcasting,  magazines,  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  advertising  agencies,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  and  corporate  PR  and 
advertising  departments. 

Nearly  12%  of  the  graduates  who  re¬ 
ported  their  jobs  to  the  Fund’s  annual 
random  sampling  of  May/June  degree 
recipients  found  jobs  at  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  An  additional  4%  took  weekly 
newspaper  jobs.  While  most  of  the  jobs 
at  newspapers  were  news-related,  ab¬ 
out  10%  were  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

Public  relations  was  the  second  most 
popular  field  for  the  1982  gaduates, 
advertising  agencies  were  third,  and 
television  stations  were  fourth. 

The  approximately  18,600  graduates 
who  received  Bachelor's  degrees  last 
year  were  shared  this  way  by  the  va¬ 
rious  media  fields: 


Daily  newspapers 
Public  relations 
Advertising  agencies 
Television  stations 
Weekly  newspapers 
Radio  stations 
Magazines 
News  services 
Other  media  jobs 


ing  for  work.  An  estimated  2.750  com¬ 
munications  grads  were  unemployed  or 
not  looking  for  a  job  at  the  four-month 
mark  after  graduation. 

The  story  behind  the  numbers,  as  in 
other  years,  is  that  graduates  who  find 
jobs  in  a  particular  field  are  the  ones 
who  prepared  intensively  in  that  field. 

For  example,  two  thirds  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  who  landed  daily  newspaper  jobs 
were  news-editorial  majors  in  college. 
More  than  90%  of  the  grads  who  found 
work  at  television  stations  were  broad¬ 
casting  majors,  and  more  than  80%  of 
those  who  started  advertising  agency 
jobs  in  1982  were  advertising  or  public 
relations  majors. 

The  only  departure  from  this  trend 
was  the  public  relations  field.  PR  firms 
and  corporate  PR  departments  hired 
approximately  the  same  number  of 
news-editorial  majors  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  majors. 

Internships  and  work-study  arrange¬ 
ments  with  media  companies  also  play¬ 
ed  a  major  role  in  the  preparation  of  the 
class  of  1982.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  graduates  who  found  media-related 
jobs  said  they  had  worked  previously 
as  interns. 

When  asked  what  advice  they  would 
give  to  future  journalism  students,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  pointer  was  to  get  an  in¬ 
ternship  or  a  similar  type  of  practical 
experience  while  still  in  school. 

Newspapers  continue  to  attract  the 


#  Jobs 
2,200 
1,950 
1,550 
1,100 
800 
700 
600 
359 
700 


TOTAL  TO  MEDIA-RELATED  JOBS 


9.950 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 


18,600 


1  Year 
change  % 
+  27.4 
+  32.0 
-t-  9.9 

-  24.7 
+  2.6 

-  23.3 
-I-  29.0 

N/A 
-t-  5.4 


+  11.2 
12.0 


The  remaining  graduates  went  to 
graduate  schools  and  law  schools 
(1,700)  or  to  non-media  jobs  (4,200). 
About  500  of  those  who  took  jobs  in 
non-media  fields  said  they  were  in¬ 
volved  in  communications-related 
work  most  of  the  time. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  May/ 
June  graduates  four  months  after  grad¬ 
uation  was  11.7%,  and  an  additional 
3%  of  the  class  said  they  were  not  look- 
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The  highest  starting  salaries  were 
again  paid  by  companies  that  hired 
graduates  for  public  relations  duties. 
The  median  PR  salary  was  512,740  a 
year,  the  same  as  the  year  before. 
Advertising  agencies  paid  a  median  sal¬ 
ary  of  S12.2(X),  up  slightly  from  1981. 

Daily  newspapers  paid  tryout-period 
salaries  of  Si  1 ,440  a  year,  while  televi¬ 
sion  stations  paid  beginners  a  median 
wage  of  510,140.  Both  of  those  salaries 
were  down  slightly  from  1981,  because 
the  graduates  found  more  jobs  at  news¬ 
papers  and  tv  stations  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities  where  salaries  are  generally 
lower  than  in  large  cities. 

Those  graduates  who  had  internships 
and  made  high  grades  earned  the  high¬ 
est  salaries.  The  median  salary  range 
for  A  students  and  those  who  had  in¬ 
ternships  was  512.000  to  512,500  a 
year,  compared  to  51  l.(K)0  to  511,500 
for  graduates  who  had  B-  or  lower 
grade  averages  through  four  years  of 
college  and  no  internship  experience. 

Television  stations  attracted  the 
largest  share  of  the  minority  graduates. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  minority 
grads  landed  tv  jobs,  while  10%  were 
hired  by  newspapers.  Public  relations 
firms  and  corporate  PR  departments 
hired  5%  of  the  minority  graduates,  and 
an  additional  1 1%  of  the  minority  grads 
scattered  to  other  media-related  fields. 


best  of  the  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  grads.  Dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  combined  attracted  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  group  of  A  students 
last  year.  Public  relations,  the  next 
most  popular  field  listed  by  A  students, 
attracted  about  one-tenth  of  the  top 
graduates.  The  other  A  students  were 
scattered  among  all  other  media  and 
non-media  fields,  as  well  as  graduate 
schools. 


We  Are  Proud  to  Announce 

JESSE  STRONG 

Has  Joined  Our  Firm  As 

REGIONAL 
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PUBLISHERS 
EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
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203-966-4966 
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Sales  expertise  needed 
to  end  retail  ad  slump 


By  Jim  Alexander 
Vicepresident, 

BASIC 

On  the  surface,  the  ad  expenditure 
trend  for  October  '82  as  reported  in 
E&P's  54  Cities  Report  makes  cheery 
reading  for  newspaper  analysts.  A 
14.1%  increase  in  October  revenues 
and  an  11.1%  increase  for  10  months  of 
’82  despite  the  recession  conditions,  in¬ 
timates  newspapers  are  marching  on¬ 
wards  and  upwards. 

An  analysis  of  accompanying  linage 
reports  for  October  on  the  256  compa¬ 
rable  American  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  reflects  a  less  buoyant  picture. 
Only  35%  show  an  increase  in  linage. 
And  when  the  Sunday  edition  reports 
are  subtracted  over  85%  of  the  Mon¬ 
day/Sunday  issues  show  losses  in 
volume. 

The  two  E&P  scoreboards  include 
many  variables  but  the  daily  linage 
trend  should  cause  some  soul  searching 
about  the  1983  outlook  of  the  premium 
medium. 

Despite  the  natural  industry  pride  in 
growth  during  the  last  two  decades,  the 
main  thrust  of  that  growth  has  come 
from  two  external  factors: 

1 .  New  retail  expansion  and  competi¬ 
tion  that  has  fattened,  automatically, 
the  total  advertising  pie. 

2.  More  advertising  from  traditional 
advertisers,  partly  fed  by  inflation 
growth,  partly  fed  by  the  need  to  offset 
new  competition. 

Raising  rates  in  a  growth  climate,  is 
never  difficult — and  the  54  Cities  Re¬ 
port  demonstrated  newspapers  haven't 
been  backward  about  pulling  that  par¬ 
ticular  profit  lever. 

That  was  yesterday. 

Now  newspaper  ad  departments  are 
facing  increasingly  adverse  economic 
conditions.  Protecting  those  '82  ex¬ 
penditure  trends  isn't  going  to  be  easy 
on  a  declining  volume  base.  Sales 
staffs — local,  classified  and  national — 
as  well  as  advertisers  are  going  to  find 
what  was  “good  enough"  in  buoyant 
times  won’t  be  good  enough  in  the 
period  ahead. 

Maintaining  the  track  record  in  pro¬ 
fits  and  volume  is  going  to  require  up¬ 
graded  skills,  and  new  de.lication  to 
making  newspaper  advertising  pay  off 
better. _ 

(Jim  Alexander,  who  was  ad  director 
of  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  in  Great 
Britain  and  director  and  chairman  of 
Britain’s  Evening  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  joined  Bedell  Advertising 
Selling  Improvement  Corp.,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.,  in  1971.) 
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The  growth  of  regional  and  national 
chain  retailing  has  reduced  the  direct 
effect  newspaper  ad  staffs  have  on  ad 
volume  and  content.  In  addition,  free 
sheets,  specialty  publications  on  real 
estate  and  auto,  the  newspapers’  own 
zoned  editions,  etc.,  have  all  helped 
whittle  down  the  traditional  local  core 
volume  of  dailies.  All  the  more  reason 
to  make  sure  the  remaining  local  linage 
gets  a  major  boost  in  expertise.  That 
direct  advertising  and  the  competition 
it  generates  is  the  area  over  which  the 
newspaper  ad  staff  should  have  the 
highest  influence.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  salesperson  is  one  on  one  with  the 
decision  maker  who  pays  the  bill.  Any 
expertise,  authority,  suggestions  and 
ad. ice  rendered  by  the  newspaper 
doesn’t  have  to  be  filtered  through 
corporate  policies,  head  offices,  ad 
agencies,  etc. 

The  right  advice,  translated  into  ad 
content,  rings  the  cash  register  the  next 
day,  recession  or  no.  Demonstrable  ex¬ 
pertise  about  what  makes  advertising 
work  and  subsequent  results  justify  the 
strong  media  claims  and  make  higher 
ad  rates  palatable. 

The  advertisers’  experience  is  real¬ 
ity.  Poor  results  invalidate  all  the 
claims  of  even  the  most  persuasive 
salesman.  Good  response  begets  more 
advertising. 

As  always,  selling  advertising  will  be 
important.  Making  sure  your  newspap¬ 
er  '.ells  advertising  that  sells  will  be  all 
important. 

Showing  advertisers  how  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  response  from  today’s  ads  is  still  the 
easiest  way  to  get  more  advertising 
tomorrow. 

That’s  a  concept  every  newspaper 
executive  finds  ehsy  to  endorse.  It’s 
also  a  concept  too  few  newspapers  are 
geared  to  provide  as  a  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  A  “selling  I.Q.’’  analysis  of 
newspaper’s  advertisements,  metropo¬ 
litan  giants  to  small  town  dailies,  illus¬ 
trates  immense  waste  of  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  advertisers.  Sophisticated 
department  stores  to  smallest  retailers 
misuse  the  media.  They  run  newspaper 
equivalents  of  30-second  electronic 
messages  of  billboards  in  the  belief  they 
are  buying  advertising.  Inevitably,  a 
fall  in  response  results  in  complaints 
the  newspaper  no  longer  “pulls”  the 
way  it  should.  Reduced  ad  budgets  or  a 
switch  in  media  emphasis  follows.  The 
advertisers  haven’t  heard  the  message 
Clyde  Bedell  has  been  preaching  since 
most  newspaper  executives  were  knee 
high:  “No  medium  pulls!  It’s  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  ad  that  pulls.” 

In  the  face  of  higher  unemployment. 


reduced  discretionary  income  and 
higher  ad  rates,  the  bulk  of  retail  ads  are 
frantic  rather  than  persuasive,  or  dres¬ 
sed  up  business  cards  rather  than  sell¬ 
ing  messages.  Big  promoters  confuse 
yell  with  sell  and  their  lead  is  followed 
by  smaller  merchants.  Size  of  type,  re¬ 
verse  plates,  bolder  borders  and 
slashed  margins  become  the  antidotes 
to  overcoming  readers’  apathy.  And 
the  unique  persuasive  capabilities  of 
the  newspaper  to  sell  in  depth  are 
wasted. 

That  such  uninspired  advertising 
content  works  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  the 
affluence  of  the  89%  still  working  and 
the  inherent  power  of  newspaper 
penetrations.  It  can’t  be  because  of  the 
selling  power  of  the  ads  because  so  few 
ads  meet  even  minimum  standards  re¬ 
quired  for  persuasion. 

What  about  the  sales  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  ad  staffs?  Well,  what  about 
it?  Unhappily,  face-to-face  sessions 
with  retail  associations  inevitably  pro¬ 
duce  strong  negative  reactions  about 
the  quality  of  local  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  and  the  services  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide.  That  routine  reaction  caused  Jack 
Brandwein,  editor  of  Forum,  a  leading 
newsletter  to  the  home  furnishings  in¬ 
dustry  to  quote  at  the  start  of  the  ’80s: 
“a  successful  newspaper  ad  salesman 
is  one  who  can  pick  up  a  camera  ready 
ad  and  get  it  back  to  the  newspaper 
without  losing  it.” 

Strong  stuff:  Before  you  decide  that 
criticism  isn’t  warranted  in  your  mar¬ 
ket,  make  sure  you  talk  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross  section  of  advertisers.  But 
even  when  the  management  is  com- 
mited  to  good  service,  enthusiasm 
without  expertise  won’t  convert  poor 
ad  content  into  advertising  that  sells.  If 
ad  staffs  don’t  know  what  makes  adver¬ 
tising  work  they  certainly  can’t  sell 
advertising  that  sells. 

The  advertiser’s  perception  of  poor 
newspaper  service  isn’t  just  local  or  re¬ 
gional  reaction.  In  1982  we  worked 
with  advertisers,  media  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  Singa¬ 
pore  to  Great  Britain.  Lack  of  media 
expertise  in  the  effective  use  of  their 
own  media  is  a  universal  complaint. 
Yet  who  has  a  bigger  vested  interest  in 
seeing  newspapers  are  used  effectively 
than  newspaper  managements? 

Too  many  newspapers’  training 
programs — where  training  programs 
are  in  place — concentrate  on  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  product,  or  on  selling 
techniques.  These  are  important  but 
the  real  payoff  comes  in  lifting  the  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  salespeoples’  knowledge 
about  advertising  and  their  customers’ 
businesses. 

Too  many  media  salespeople  never 
reach  full  potential  because  they  are 
not  adequately  trained  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  what  makes  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Low  cost  electronic 
classified  introduced 


By  Rick  Kaspar 

Vicepresident  and  general  manager, 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enquirer 

“Auto  Search"  may  be  1983’s  best 
new  product  idea. 

What  is  “Auto  Search?”  It’s  a  news¬ 
paper's  low  cost,  low  risk  entry  into 
automotive  electronic  classifieds.  It 
takes  newspaper  classified  advertising 
and  marries  it  with  current  VDT/com- 
puter  technology  to  generate  plus  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Electronic  classified”  (EC)  is  a 
term  that  conjures  up  technological 
marketing  images  of  everything  from 
the  revolutionary  Viewtron  to  evolu¬ 
tionary  cable  to  AT&T’s  controversial 
plan  for  electronic  classifieds.  Howev¬ 
er,  in  this  case,  we’re  talking  about  uti¬ 
lizing  your  current,  in-plant  technology 
to  create  a  new  ad  medium. 

Simply  put,  “Auto  Search”  is  an 
online,  computer  data  base  of  all  used 


A.V.  Hickle 


cars  in  your  primary  market  area.  The 
data  base  contains  product  information 
(make,  model,  year,  cost,  etc.)  that 
allows  it  to  be  accessed  accordingly,  by 
the  public,  and  free  of  charge.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  person  is  looking  for  a  1978 
two-door  Ford  pick-up  that  costs  be¬ 
tween  $4-6,000,  he’ll  call  or  visit  and 
your  data  base  will  tell  him — at  no 
cost — where  to  find  it.  Therefore, 
“EC”  is  a  high  efficiency  medium  for 
targeted  shopping. 

But  that’s  not  all  it  is.  The  implica¬ 
tions  of  “EC”  are  great — read  on. 

“EC” — the  brainchild  of  our  data 
processing  director,  Tony  Walker — 
can  be  used  to  offer  highly  cost/time 
efficient  shopping  for  consumers  in  a 
number  of  areas  that  meet  two  criteria: 

•  One — where  needs  are  known  and 
can  be  specifically  identified;  and 

•  Two — a  large  number  of  generic 
items  are  available  for  sale. 
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Rick  Kaspar 


These  areas  include  all  major  classi¬ 
fied  categories:  autos,  boats,  homes, 
employment,  etc.  The  more  specifical¬ 
ly  a  consumer  can  identify  his  needs, 
and  the  larger  the  availability  of  items 
in  that  class,  the  more  useful  “EC” 
becomes.  Thus,  while  it  appears  to  be 
meeting  good  acceptance  in  this  market 
of  about  250,000  persons,  it  should  fare 
even  better  in  larger  markets.  And  its 
usefulness  could  extend  well  beyond 
just  autos. 

There  are  three  other  significant  uses 
for  this  new  ad  medium. 

•  The  information  contained  in  the 
data  base  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
quarterfold  “Auto/Boat/Etc.”  trader,  a 
competitive  periodical  seen  in  many 
markets.  “EC”  becomes  a  cost- 
justified  way  to  gather  information  and 
build  classified  ad  count/linage  while 
making  an  offensive  marketing  thrust  at 
the  competition’s  heart. 

•  “EC”  enables  a  newspaper  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  classified  reach  and  command 
in  secondary  markets.  For  example, 
classified  readers  in  secondary  markets 
may  not  want  to  travel  or  phone  long 
distance  to  your  market  to  shop  for 
classified  items,  but  they  would  enjoy 
calling  toll-free  to  see  if  your  data  base 
contains  what  they’re  looking  for. 

•  “EC”  enables  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  to  enter  new  markets.  Suppose 
Columbus  zeroed  in  on  the  Atlanta 
market,  a  place  we  don’t  circulate  in. 
Briefly,  market  entry  would  involve 
listing  autos/boats/etc.  on  the  data 
base,  arranging  for  periodic  updates, 
and  installing  WATS  lines  for  incoming 
Ct.ils.  While  it  might  be  more  expensive 
than  home-turf,  new  markets  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  cost-prohibitive. 

( Continued  on  page  60) 
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work.  Advertisers  the  world  over, 
however,  are  eager  to  give  their  time 
and  money  to  those  able  to  convert 
sales  gloom  to  sales  boom.  As  it  says  on 
page  two  of  any  training  manual,  they 
don’t  want  to  buy  what  you  are  selling. 
They  want  the  benefits. 

But  the  benefits  result  from  the  mes¬ 
sage,  not  the  media.  The  message 
makes  the  difference. 

ITEM:  A  Nebraska  carpet  retailer 
was  allowed  to  waste  selling  opportu- 
nites  in  newspapers,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  for  22  years.  His  total  experience 
was  “usually  disappointing.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  his  volume  and  ad  budget  were  sta¬ 
tic  with  radio  the  major  medium. 

Through  his  trade  association- 
sponsored  seminar  in  November  of  ’8 1 , 
he  learned  the  principles  and  precepts 
he  had  never  been  exposed  to  by  the 
media.  The  instant  dramatic  response 
put  him  back  on  a  growth  track.  By  the 
end  of  October  ’82  his  newspaper 
advertising  budget  was  up  over  9009f . 
The  newspaper  floorcovering  category 
volume  was  still  down  7%  reflecting  the 
recession  trend — but  without  this  one 
advertiser’s  turnaround  the  category 
would  have  been  down  about  50%. 

Twelve  months  ago  this  retailer 
couldn’t  be  sold  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Today  he’s  voraciously  buying 
newspaper  advertising  at  a  record 
pace.  A  few  months  from  now  he  plans 
his  first  “spectacular” — an  eight  page 
tabloid  insert.  While  his  competition  is 
cutting  back,  he’s  going  to  hell  for 
leather.  He’s  learned  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  spending  money  on  advertising 
and  spending  money  on  advertising 
that  sells. 

As  some  sage  say,  “Media  salespeo¬ 
ple  who  loved  the  challenges  of  1982 
are  going  to  be  absolutely  ecstatic  ab¬ 
out  1983.”  As  usual,  high  performers  in 
newspapers  will  turn  recession  prob¬ 
lems  into  opportunities.  The  easiest 
way  is  to  learn — or  relearn — how  to 
convert  white  space  into  advertising 
that  sells. 
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Downtown  Hudson’s  closing  Electronic 
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won  t  affect  advertising  — - — - 
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By  Pearl  Ahnen 

Although  the  flagship  of  the  J.L. 
Hudson  Company,  in  Detroit,  its 
downtown  Hudson's  is  going  out  of 
business,  it  won't  affect  the  company’s 
advertising  spending  in  the  two  major 
Detroit  dailies — the  Detroit  News  and 
Detroit  Free  Press,  according  to  Diane 
Norton,  news  bureau  director  at  Hud¬ 
son's. 

“I  don't  think  it  will  have  much  im¬ 
pact  because  most  of  our  advertising 
dollars  are  used  in  a  much  broader 
sense  and  we  focus  on  the  nine  stores 
in  the  shopping  centers.  In  the  past  we 
‘beefed  up'  our  advertising  for  the 
downtown  store  to  encourage  custom¬ 
ers  to  come  downtown.  We  held  special 
activities  and  events  and  ran  quarter 
page  advertising  with  them  weekly  in 
both  dailies,"  said  Norton. 

Our  advertising  budget  is  major  and 
the  downtown  store  was  just  a  minor 
part  of  it,”  said  Norton. 

Hudson's  of  Detroit,  once  one  of  the 
largest  retail  stores  in  the  country, 
merged  in  1969  with  Dayton  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  form  a  national  retailing  orga¬ 
nization  and  today  is  one  of  the  largest 
regional  shopping  complexes  in  the 
country.  The  economy  and  especially 
the  depressed  state  of  Detroit  retail 
business  was  instrumental  in  the  de¬ 
mise  of  downtown  Hudson's,  which 
was  founded  in  1881  by  Josep  Lowthian 
Hudson.  On  April  2.  1881  he  opened  a 
small  men’s  and  boy's  haberdashery. 
He  built  his  first  big  store  at  the  corner 
of  Farmer  and  Gratiot  in  1891.  North¬ 
land  Shopping  Center,  constructed  in 
1954,  set  the  standards  for  shopping 
center  developments  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  downtown  Hudson's 
announced  its  closing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  has  been  generated  about  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Norton  re¬ 
ports  that  she's  had  calls  from  as  far 
away  as  Tokyo.  Others  interested  are 
the  International  Cable  Television  in 
Washington,  D.C..  Esquire  magazine 
and  the  Tokyo  Broadcasting  Company. 

Hudson  has  been  reluctant  to  discuss 
its  closing  plans,  partially  because  of 
the  great  interest  the  closing  has  stirred 
up. 

“If  we  announced  things  in  advance, 
we'd  get  a  lot  of  coverage  and  Mr.  Mills 
(Chairman  P.  Gerald  Mills)  just  wants 
to  focus  on  our  ongoing  business.  He 
recognizes  it's  a  sad  thing,  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  business  has  changed,"  said 
Norton. 

Mills  said  that  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  have  been  found  for  Hudson's 


downtown  employees  within  Hudson's 
18  other  locations.  Hudson's  is  offering 
jobs  near  employees  homes,  and  most 
people  are  accepting  their  assign¬ 
ments,"  added  Norton. 

However,  the  administrative  staff 
will  remain  downtown,  according  to 
Norton. 

Since  the  closing  was  announced 
nostalgic  buyers  have  been  rushing 
downtown  to  buy  ‘  ‘one  last  thing’  ’  from 
Hudson's  and  some  have  even  taken 
photos  in  front  of  the  store.  Other  sub¬ 
urban  residents  came  downtown  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  to  say  good¬ 
bye,  others  to  find  bargains.  The  clos¬ 
ing  of  Hudson's  is  the  final  chapter  in 
the  demise  of  department  stores  in 
downtown  Detroit,  first  Kerns,  then 
Crowley  Milner  and  now  Hudson's. 
The  poor  economy  in  Detroit  also  has 
killed  its  Thanksgiving  parade,  once 
sponsored  by  Hudson’s  and  televised 
nationally.  Detroit  Renaissance  took 
charge  of  the  parade  in  1979  after  J.L. 
Hudson's  determined  that  it  could  no 
longer  finance  it. 

The  parade  held  in  1982  was  to  be  the 
last.  The  annual  downtown  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  parade  was  yet  another  victim 
to  Detroit’s  dismal  economy. 

And  the  closing  of  Hudson's  is  still 
another  blow.  Shoppers  are  going 
downtown  to  Hudson's  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  from  surrounding  cities,  some 
coming  as  far  as  UK)  miles,  some  nostal¬ 
gic,  most  resigned  to  the  fate  of  the 
store.  The  sales  at  the  downtown  store 
will  continue  until  the  store  closes  for 
good,  but  no  definite  date  has  been 
announced. 

Christmas  Fund  has 
unusually  large  gain 

In  a  time  of  questionable  economic 
conditions,  a  Christmas  fund  sponsored 
by  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer  had 
an  unusually  large  increase  in  donations 
in  1982. 

For  many  years — dating  back  to  1924, 
in  fact — the  Observer  and  the  Salvation 
Army  have  joined  forces  in  sponsoring 
the  Salvation  Army  Christmas  Fund. 

That  first  year.  $844.46  was  raised  for 
needy  families.  The  campaign,  which  has 
set  new  records  in  recent  years,  raised 
$35,800  in  1981. 

But  in  1982.  a  gain  of  almost  28%  was 
noted  over  1981,  with  a  total  of  $45,145 
raised,  largely  through  the  daily  reporting 
effort  of  the  newspaper. 

In  recent  years  the  collections  have 
been  handled  by  veteran  Observer 
photographer  Bill  Shaw. 


(Continued  from  pcifie  59) 

While  we  are  looking  into  the  future 
of  this  new  ad  medium,  consider  one 
more  point:  with  the  number  of  home 
computers  growing  at  a  rapid  pace,  it's 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  it  won't  be 
long  before  “EC"  could  be  a  “human¬ 
less"  transaction.  Someone's  personal 
computer  could  talk  to  our  data  base 
over  phone  lines.  Likewise,  personal 
computers  could  be  used  to  feed  the 
data  base.  (Obviously  both  of  the  above 
would  proceed  given  proper  internal 
control  and  economic  considerations.) 

The  new  product’s  mission  is 
threefold: 

•  To  generate  plus  operating  profit. 

•  To  strengthen  classified's  position 
(defensive). 

•  To  develop  tertiary  and  new  mar¬ 
kets  (offensive). 

How  is  it  doing?  We  think  pretty 
good,  especially  considering  the  de¬ 
pressed  automotive  market,  the  uni¬ 
queness  of  this  medium,  and  our  mar¬ 
ket  size.  The  first  six  weeks  of  opera¬ 
tion,  we  received  about  70  calls  per 
week  and  made  about  120  referrals  per 
week.  (As  yet.  we've  not  kept  track  of 
sales  through  referrals.) 

Virtually  all  major  auto  dealers  are 
represented  in  our  data  base.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  listings  hovers  around  1,000, 
with  about  one-third  of  that  private  par¬ 
ty.  The  dealers  seem  generally  pleased 
with  the  service — many  used  car  sales¬ 
men  are  using  “Auto  Search"  to  locate 
cars  for  prospective  clients. 

All  is  not  rosy.  This  is  a  new  product, 
and  it  has  new  product  problems.  It 
needs  constant  promotion  to  users  and 
advertisers,  as  both  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  it  exists.  Also,  since  its  econo¬ 
mic  worth  to  dealers  is  unknown  at  this 
early  stage,  price  is  a  question  mark. 
However,  we  have  faith  enough  to  give 
it  a  fair  test.  In  these  days  of  capital  and 
governmental  constraints,  any  item 
that  expands  a  company's  product  line 
deserves  a  good  market  test. 

By  the  way,  to  help  get  this  new  pro¬ 
ject  off  the  ground,  we  held  a  contest  to 
name  our  “little  VDT"  (see  picture). 
The  name  that  won  over  1 ,681  entries? 
A.V.  Hickle. 

Goes  tabloid 

Colorado  Spriufts  Sun  adopted  a  tab¬ 
loid  format  January  1.  The  paper  said 
research  shows  the  size  attracts  young, 
mobile  and  affluent  readers.  The  new 
format  will  also  benefit  advertisers: 
Clutter  problems  disappear,  ads  stand 
out  more  than  ever  and  receive  more 
readership  because  the  entire  paper  is 
packaged  for  convenient  and  thorough 
reading. 
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14  ad  educators 
attend  seminar 

The  Schools  and  Colleges  Commit¬ 
tee  Foundation  of  the  International 
Newspaper  and  Marketing  Executives 
sponsored  its  3rd  Annual  “Educate  the 
Educator”  Seminar  conducted  in  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  N.Y. 
offices  January  31  and  February  1. 

Fourteen  advertising  educators 
attended  the  all-expenses  paid  meeting, 
which  featured  a  broad  spectrum  of 
bureau  sales/marketing  activities,  and 
comments  on  the  Newspaper  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture,  given  by  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  NAB 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Bill  Solch,  NAB  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  retail  sales,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Purpose  of  the  seminars  is  to  expose 
the  excitement  and  professional  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  daily  newspaper  business 
to  those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  advertising  education  field, 
can  then  relay  this  better  understanding 
to  their  students  and  in  doing  so,  aid  in 
attracting  advertising  graduates  to  the 
many  career  opportunities  newspapers 
offer. 

The  attendees  were: 

Thomas  Bowers,  University  of 
North  Carolina; 

Adrian  Combs,  Southern  Illinois 
University; 

Elsie  Hebert,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity; 

Edgar  Hirsch,  New  York  City  Tech¬ 
nical  College; 

Keith  Hunt,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity; 

Joanna  Klebba,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati; 

Ernie  Larkin,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa; 

Harry  Murphy,  University  of  Day- 
ton; 

Canadian  court’s 
conviction  stands 

A  Bangor,  Me.,  newspaper  reporter 
has  decided  not  to  appeal  his  convic¬ 
tion  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  comply 
with  a  ban  on  publication  of  evidence  in 
a  preliminary  hearing  into  an  Edmund- 
ston,  N.B.  jnurder  case. 

The  conviction  in  provincial  court  of 
Beaurmond  Banville  of  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  was  upheld  two  weeks  ago 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Court  of 
Queens  Bench. 

Canadian  law  permits  a  judge  to  im¬ 
pose  a  ban  on  publications  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  until  completion  of  proceedings 
against  the  accused. 

Justice  William  Hoyt  of  the  Court  of 
Queens  Bench  gave  Banville  an  abso¬ 
lute  discharge  and  told  him  he  did  not 
have  to  pay  a  $200  fine  levied  by  the 
provincial  court. 
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SEMINARIANS — Dr.  Keith  Hunt,  left,  president  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Advertising,  from  Brigham  Young  University;  Robert  Cutler,  center,  chair¬ 
man,  INAME  Schools  and  Colleges  committee  chairman,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  and  Tribune;  and  Dr.  Kim  Rotzoll,  University 
of  Illinois,  who  is  authoring  a  special  advertising  course  outline  for  INAME 
which  will  be  offered  to  colleges  and  universities  in  1983. 

Frank  Palmieri,  University  of  Pitts-  Lou  Walter,  Drake  University; 
burgh;  Sarah  Wise,  University  of  South 

Maggie  Patterson,  Duquesne  Uni-  Carolina; 
versity;  Robert  Cutler,  Newspaper  Agency 

Kim  Rotzoll,  University  of  Illinois;  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
W.R.  Summers,  West  Virginia  Uni-  Sidney  Bordelon,  INAME,  Danville, 
versity;  Illinois. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Three  staff  appointments  made  at  LATS 


Rinaldi 


Carmack 


Newton 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
has  appointed  two  new  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  a  promotion  manager. 

Willard  Colston,  president, 
announced  that  Angela  Rinaldi  will  be 
managing  editor/development  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  development  of  new 
columns,  features  and  projects  and  for 
improvement  of  existing  material. 

Kathleen  Newton  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor/copy  will  oversee  editorial  produc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  editorial  staff  itself. 

Michael  Carmack  was  appointed 
promotion  manager  with  responsibility 
for  promotional  concepts  and  materials 
for  columns  and  features  serviced  by 
the  syndicate. 

Rinaldi  has  worked  in  publishing  in 
New  York  City  14  years.  For  10  years, 
she  was  with  a  Times  Mirror  Company 
subsidiary.  The  New  American  Lib¬ 


rary,  where  she  rose  from  secretary  to 
executive  editor.  During  that  time  she 
held  the  post  of  managing  editor  five 
years  and  then  moved  to  Pocket  Books, 
the  paperback  division  of  Simon  & 
Schuster,  and  to  Bantam  Books,  whe"e 
as  executive  editor,  she  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  mass  market  division. 

Before  joining  LATS,  Rinaldi  had  re¬ 
turned  to  New  American  Library  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Newton  was  feature  editor  at  the 
Modesto  (Calif .)  Bf-t*  the  past  three  and 
one  half  years.  Previously,  she  had 
been  both  a  freelance  writer  and  a  pro¬ 
ducer/writer  of  commercial  audio  and 
video  projects.  She  is  a  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  California  newspaper  staffer. 

Carmack  \vas  jnanager  of  editorial 
services  for  MCA*  Records  for  the  past 
three  and  one  half  years.  He  began  in 


journalism  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  where  he  stayed 
more  than  eight  years.  His  most  recent 
post  was  entertainment  editor. 

The  new  staff  members  will  report  to 
Richard  S.  Newcombe,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  McNaught  Syndicate  has 
appointed  James  LaForce  as  mid- 
western  regional  sales  representative. 
A  recent  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  LaForce  will  be  based  in  New 
York. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

Sunday  network 
assignments  change 

Sales  department  changes  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Sunday  Magazine 
Network  have  been  annouced  by 
James  Davy,  president  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers. 

Adam  Japko  has  taken  on 
responsibility  of  travel  manager.  He 
joined  Sunday  Mag/Net  last  March. 
Previously  he  was  with  Hecht,  Higgins 
&  Petterson  as  director  of  media  and 
then  moved  to  accounts  representative 
of  Media  Networks  in  New  York. 

Ralph  Papaccioli  has  been  assigned 
to  the  R.J.  Reynolds  account.  Before 
joining  SM/N  last  July,  he  had  been  a 
media  planner  at  Conahay  &  Lyon  and 
later  senior  media  planner  at  Compton 
Advertising. 

Stan  Miller  was  appointed  major 
accounts  manager.  With  the  network 
since  1981,  Miller  previously  was 
associated  with  Modern  Bride 
Magazine  as  manager  of  fashion 
advertising  and  McCall’s  Needlework 
&  Crafts  Magazine  as  director  of 
advertising. 
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Sales  executives  join  R  &  T  Syndicate 


Hanson  Walsh  Peverill 


The  national  marketing  staff  of  the  held  a  number  of  news  executive  posts 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  has  with  United  Press  International.  He 
three  new  sales  executives,  Hal  Han-  also  worked  for  the  New  York  Daily 
son,  John  Peverill  and  Jack  Walsh.  Mirror,  Charlotte  Observer  and  Inter- 
The  trio  of  executives  assume  national  News  Service, 
marketing  responsibilities  for  the  west-  Walsh  will  handle  marketing  in 
ern,  central  and  eastern  territories  re-  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
spectively  following  an  announcement  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
by  RTS  president,  Dennis  R.  Allen.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Hanson  entered  the  syndication  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
business  in  1954  with  Newspaper  En-  Bill  McGehee,  R  I  S  natitional  direc- 
terprise  Association,  handling  tor  of  sales,  will  continue  to  handle 
midwestern  accounts  and  then  the  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
western  area  of  the  country.  homa  activities.  Dan  Matthews,  Mike 

In  1973  he  became  a  regional  sales  McLuen  and  l  orn  Not  quist  continue  to 
representative  for  the  Los  Angeles  manage  the  southeastern,  midwest  and 
Times  Syndicate  in  the  southeastern  north  central  territories  respectively, 
area  and  since  1978  has  been  with  King  ♦  *  * 

Features  Syndicate  as  western  states 

sales  executive.  His  RTS  western  terri-  a  suggestion  from  Milton  Rock- 
tory  includes  Washington,  Oregon,  niore,  who  writes  “How  to  Make  Extra 
California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana,  Money”  for  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Syndicate,  prompted  the  U.S.  Govern- 
and  New  Mexico.  ment  Printing  Office  for  the  first  time  in 

Peverill  worked  m  the  insurance  in-  history  to  allow  individuals  to  sell 
dustry  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 


government  publications  door-to-door. 

Rockmore  approached  the  Public 
Printer,  Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  who  is 
a  former  advertising  executive,  with 
the  novel  idea  of  giving  jobless  and 
under-employed  Americans  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  their  income.  He 
asked  whether  the  same  GPO  docu¬ 
ments  sales  policies  and  discounts 
afforded  to  commercial  bookdealers 
and  quantity  purchasers  would  be 
afforded  to  individuals  who  became 
properly  certified  dealers. 

Such  dealers  now  will  get  a  25  per¬ 
cent  discount  formerly  given  only  to 
commercial  bookstores. 

Judith  Morton,  spokeswoman  for 
GPO,  said  the  government  will  supply 
free  catalogs  listing  the  government 
publications  and  pay  for  delivering  the 
books  to  the  dealer.  The  new  dealers 
show  the  catalogs  to  potential  custom¬ 
ers,  get  orders  and  payment  and  then 
buy  the  books  at  discount  from  the 
printing  office  and  deliver  them  to  the 
customers. 

The  new  dealer  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  any  unsold  publications  and  the 
government  will  not  be  liable  if  a  cus¬ 
tomer  gets  bilked  by  one  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers.  Morton  said  the  print¬ 
ing  office  basically  had  to  write  a  policy 
to  handle  the  individual.  “We'd  never 
been  contacted  on  something  like 
this.” 

Press  appointment 

James  R.  Dorsey,  a  former  United 
Press  International  reporter  and  most 
recently  press  secretary  to  Rep.  Bar¬ 
ney  Frank  (D-Mass.),  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Mass.  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukasis 
as  press  secretary. 


marketing  before  joining  RTS.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  was  a  life  and  health  agent  in 
his  family’s  insurance  agency.  His 
duties  as  central  states  sales  executive 
will  be  centered  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

Walsh  served  as  northeast  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  King  Features  the  past 
three  years,  having  joined  the  syndi¬ 
cate  after  seven  years  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

For  12  previous  years,  Walsh  had 


The  accounting 
software  Big-8 
accountants  use  is  . . . 

Will  your  readers  be  among  2 
million  who  get  an  answer  in 
next  week’s  column 

The  Business  Computer^** 

For  rates  &  samples:  608/231-1335 


A  “NON -READERSHIP  STUDY* 

\  \  V/  {THROUGH  SAMPUNG) 

A  Study  that  provides  you  with  Intormatlort  from  the  NON 
READER'S  point  ol  view,  of  what  you  rteed  to  do  to  get  the  non- 
subscriber  on  your  clrcutallon  route  list. 

T>HE  JONES  BOYS  STUDY  DOESN’T  STOP  TWERE !  I 

Our  studies  show  ^/4tb  ot  the  non  subscribers  will  accept  delivery  by  merely  asUrg 

“SO  WE  ASK  THEM !' 

On  the  other  seventy  live  per-cent,  we  provide  you  with  a  computer  print  out  ol 
reasons  why  they  will  not  subscribe.  And  we  break  down  these  relusels  by 
reason  first,  then  by  route  or  tip  code.  Income,  sea,  age,  and  education. 

NO  OTHER  COMPANY  CAN  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  THIS  SERVICE  I 
Our  fee  Is  only  two  thousand  dollars  for  each  thousand  non -subscriber 
responses  with  a  minimum  ot  ten  thousand  responses. 


look  at  all  that  YOU  GETFOR  YOUR  MONEY  I  I 
2t500  New  Subscribers  and-- 
The  reasons  why  the  ofbers  do  net  want  your 
newspaper  all  cafegortaed  by  age.  Income, 
sea,  and  education-— 


For  a  small  aditlonal  tee  we  will  provide  you  wtth  a  complete  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  list  ot  either  your  newspaper,  your  competllors\or  both. 

THIS  IS  A  TURNKEY  PROGRAM 

THE  JONES  BOYS 

S36  HIGHLAND  NOAO 
MACEDONIA.  OHIO  44056 
I216>  292-4667/ 467-3771 

Barney  Jones  has  over  thirty  years  esperlence  in  Newspaper  circulation  services. 
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Year-end 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

benefitted  “from  year-end  strength  in 
national  and  retail  advertising  across 
the  country”  in  seeing  its  advertising 
revenues  rise  7.4%  in  the  fourth  quarter 
to  $259.4  million  from  $241.4  million  in 
1981. 

For  the  year,  ad  revenues  rose  4.3% 
to  $936.1  million  in  1982  from  $897.4 
million  the  previous  year. 

The  company  continues  to  keep 
"stiff  cost  controls”  in  place,  another 
factor  in  the  financial  results  which  saw 
net  income  for  the  fourth  quarter  rise  to 
$36.1  million  from  $29.3  million  in  1981. 
Net  income  for  the  year  rose  to  $102.9 
million  from  $100.4  million. 

Knight-Ridder's  revenues  increased 
to  $1.3  billion  in  1982  from  $1.2  billion. 

Main  developments  for  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  during  1982  were  the 
development  of  subscriber/non¬ 
subscriber  mailing  lists  for  its  Texas 
newspapers  and  capital  investments  of 
$37  million  including  installation  of 
computer  systems  at  several  newspa¬ 
pers  and  consumer  distribution  market¬ 
ing  divisions. 

Harte-Hanks  also  revised  its  radio 
strategy  in  1982  and  will  concentrate  on 
markets  where  the  company  owns  both 
am  and  fm  stations.  The  company  is 
also  placing  three  radio  stations  up  for 
sale. 

In  1982,  Harte-Hanks  purchased 
shoppers  in  Ft. Lauderdale  and  Miami, 
Florida  and  in  El  Paso,  Texas;  a  direct 
mail  company  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
and  two  marketing  research  firms  in 
Los  Angeles. 

For  the  year,  Harte-Hanks  showed 
an  8%  gain  in  net  income,  to  $27.3  mil¬ 
lion  from  $25.4  million  in  1981.  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  net  income  rose  9%  to 
$8.5  million  from  $7.7  million. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.’s  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982  fell 
by  $3.9  million  to  $9.5  million,  a  29% 
decline  from  198rs  fourth  quarter  net 
of  $13.4  million,  as  a  result  of  a  special 
buyout  offer  which  was  accepted  by 
147  composing  room  employees. 

The  buyout  program,  which  cost 
$14.1  million,  will  save  the  Times  Co. 
about  $6.5  million  annually. 

Leonard  R.  Harris,  director  of 
corporate  relations,  said  composing 
room  employees  earned  about  $44,000 
per  year  in  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 
He  said  the  buyout  offers  were  “rough¬ 
ly,  $96,000  per  person”  and  the  Times 
Co.  should  see  its  “investment  re¬ 
turned  in  two  years.” 

The  Times  Co.  announced  its  buyout 
offer  last  November  10.  The  original 
target  was  127  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees. 

Harris  said  the  Times  Co.  added  a 
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“bonus  for  early  acceptance”  to  its 
offer  which  varied  in  amount  with  em¬ 
ployees’  ages. 

On  February  7  the  Times  Co. 
reached  agreement  with  Typographical 
Union  No. 6,  which  represents  compos¬ 
ing  room  employees,  on  a  three  year 
contract  extension  beginning  in  March, 
1984.  The  agreement,  which  takes 
effect  only  if  all  10  unions  at  the  New 
York  Times  accept  it,  gives  composing 
room  employees  $110  over  the  three 
years  plus  a  4%  addition  to  the  6.5% 
wage  increase  that  goes  into  effect  on 
March  31  under  the  current  contract 
(E&P,  Feb.  12,  p.  13). 

Even  with  the  buyout  program,  the 
Times  Co.  showed  a  gain  in  its  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  year,  recording  earnings 
of  $54.3  million  in  1982  compared  to  $50 
million  in  1981. 

Revenues  for  the  full  year  were 
$933.7  million,  an  1 1%  gain  over  198rs 
$841.7  million.  For  the  fourth  quarter, 
revenues  were  $252.1  million,  up  8% 
from  $233.6  million  in  the  1981  period. 

The  Times  Co.’s  newspapers  saw  an 
operating  profit  of  $1 1.4  million  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  compared  to  $15.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  198 1’s  fourth  quarter.  The  re¬ 
duction  was  due  primarily  to  the  buy¬ 
outs. 

Operating  profits  for  the  year  were 
$64  million,  an  18%  gain  over  198rs 
operating  profits  of  $54.1  million.  The 
company  attributed  the  gain  to  higher 
advertising  and  circulation  revenues  at 
the  New  York  Times  and  its  regional 
newspapers. 

In  the  broadcasting/cable  tv  division, 
operating  profit  for  the  fourth  quarter 
declined  to  $832,000  from  $949,000  in 
1981.  Operating  profit  for  the  year  fell 
to  $2.7  million  from  $3.5  million. 

The  Times  Co.’s  equity  interests  in 
four  forest  products  companies  and  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  de¬ 
creased  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  $2.2 
million,  versus  $6.3  million  in  the  1981 
period.  Equity  in  earnings  for  the  full 
year  dropped  to  $9.2  million  in  1982 
from  $22.5  million  in  1981. 

The  company  said  the  decline  was 
due  to  several  factors:  “soft  economic 
conditions”  in  the  newsprint  industry, 
the  absence  in  1982  of  “significant  in¬ 
vestment  tax  credits,”  which  totalled 
$8.7  million  in  1981,  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  the  supercalendered- 
paper  mill  in  Madison,  Maine;  and  “in¬ 
terest  at  Madison,  which  had  been  capi¬ 
talized  through  the  first  quarter  of  1982, 
has  since  been  expensed.” 

The  company  said  depreciation  at 
the  Madison  mill  began  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1982. 

Val  Adams  dies 

Val  Adams,  66,  a  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter-columnist  who  covered 
radio  and  tv  news  more  than  30  years, 
died  February  12  in  Valley  Hospital, 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 


Multimedia  acquires 
four  cable  systems 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  acquire  four  cable  television 
systems  in  Oklahoma  from  American 
Television  and  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration  (ATC)  in  exchange  for  three 
cable  television  systems  now  owned  by 
or  under  option  to  Tar  River  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  in  North  Carolina. 
Tar  River  is  60%  owned  by  Multimedia. 

ATC  is  a  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc. 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  through  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Multimedia  Cablevision,  Inc., 
will  acquire  ATC  systems  in  Stillwater, 
Norman,  Midwest  City  and  Cushing, 
Oklahoma,  which  have  approximately 
30,000  subscribers.  The  four  systems 
are  located  near  Oklahoma  City. 

Multimedia  Cablevision,  Inc.  pre¬ 
sently  operates  twenty  systems  in 
Oklahoma  with  approximately  47,500 
subscribers.  Nineteen  of  these  systems 
are  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area  serving 
approximately  46,000  subscribers.  The 
exchange  will  provide  Multimedia  a 
major  cluster  of  cable  systems  m  the 
Oklahoma  City  ADI. 

The  systems  which  ATC  will  acquire 
are  in  Archdale,  Monroe  and  Gaston 
County,  North  Carolina  with  a  total  of 
approximately  9,000  subscribers.  The 
Denver  based  ATC  will  have  sixteen 
cable  systems  in  North  Carolina  after 
the  exchange.  Multimedia,  Inc.  will 
also  pay  ATC  approximately  $22.5  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  closing. 

Dow  Jones 
splits  stock 

Directors  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 
approved  the  company’s  second  2-for- 
1  split  in  common  stock  in  the  last  two 
years.  Dow  Jones  split  its  stock  2-for-l 
in  April,  1981. 

The  record  date  for  the  split  is  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1983,  and  certificates  for  the 
new  shares  will  be  sent  to  stockholders 
on  February  7.  As  a  result  of  the  split, 
the  number  of  issued  shares  will  in¬ 
crease  to  65,163.882  from  32,581,941. 

The  directors  declared  a  quarterly  di¬ 
vidend  on  the  split  shares  of  15  cents  a 
share.  Based  on  the  pre-split  stock,  this 
is  the  equivalent  of  an  increase  to  30 
cents  per  share  from  27  cents  per  share. 

The  directors  also  voted  to  double 
the  authorized  common  shares  to  200 
million  and  preferred  shares  to  8  mil¬ 
lion,  subject  to  the  approval  of  stock¬ 
holders  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April 
20,  1983.  The  increase  in  capital  stock 
is  intended  to  provide  additional  shares 
for  issuance  under  the  company’s 
Stock  Purchase  and  Stock  Option  Plans 
and  for  other  corporate  purposes  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  before  the 
2-for-l  split. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

COMPUTERS  &  YOU — a  weekly  column  for  the 

f;eneral  reader.  Completely  camera-ready.  Info, 
ree  samples:  208  Lincoln  Avenue,  Rockville 
MD  20850. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  NEWSLETTER  tells  whose  buying 
what  3  samples  issues  $10.  Bennoch-Lake 
Publishing,  Box  74.  Newfield  NJ  08344. 


OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures.  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett,  1324  N  3rd.  St  Joseph  MO 
64501.  (816)  279-9315. 

PUZZLES,  cartoons,  columns:  features  galore. 
Big  catalog  $3.  credited  to  order.  Dickson, 
1^00  Western  69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


"Senior  Clinic."  Weekly  Column.  Specialist 
treats  Elderly.  Samples.  HFM  Enterprises. 
(Falstaff).  1114  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  New 
York  NY  10036,  (212)  354-4445. 


SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  (leorge  ME  04857; 
(207)  372-8052. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405.  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  9th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  (Jharles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News.  60 
other  papers.  Several  national  awards;  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box 
447,  Rochester  NY  14618,  (716)  271-6230. 


DON’T  REPLY  if  you  think  astrology  is  the  only 
"science"  for  your  paper.  A  new  space  and 
astronomy  column  (illustrated)  by  MIT/Harvard 
PhD  is  exactly  what  your  20th  century  paper 
needs  to  inform  and  excite  the  growing  ex¬ 
traterrestrial  interest.  Samples.  STARBOUND. 
215  Highland,  Holliston  MA  01746;  (617) 
429-7727. 


USFL-VEGAS  PACKAGE— Six  pro  handicap- 
pers  give  your  football  fans  their  four  best  picks 
each  week  against  Vegas  odds  in  a  national 
pick-the-winner  feature  that,  if  desired,  your 
staff  and  readers  can  participate  in.  Line  and 
selections  fed  Monday  and  updated  Fridays 
Sports  Features  Syndicate,  Suite  34-H,  Stoney 
Run,  Maple  Shade  NJ  08052.  Call  (609)  234- 
8909. _ 

SPORTSMEDICINE 

SPORTS  HEALTH-Now  the  largest  column  on 
sportsmedicine  in  US  by  Boston  Red  Sox  physi¬ 
cian  William  Southmayd  and  Marshall  Hoff¬ 
man.  First  four  installments  FREE.  8019 
Lewinsville  Rd,  McLean  VA  22102;  (703) 
442-9292. 


"WINE  ON  THE  TABLE,"  weekly.  425  words, 
now  in  15th  year.  William  Clifford,  Box  301, 
Morris  CT  06763;  (203)  567-5336. _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan¬ 
ning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depreciation,  in¬ 
surance.  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi-  I 
blefees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert  ; 
N.  Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications.  > 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477-  | 
6009. _ I 

TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL  ' 
A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or  night. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales.  ; 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes-  ! 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  ' 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call  ‘ 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  Of  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL  i 
1  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  ' 

I  100  YEAR  OLD  weekly,  rural  growth  area,  easy 
!  drive  to  major  cities,  about  $100K  gross.  $30K 
I  down  will  handle.  Building  available,  rent  or 
I  buy  at  $65K.  For  someone  semi-retired,  with  a 
wife,  we  also  have  a  small  shopper  which  is 
I  netting  about  $20K  this  year.  Competitive 
field,  but  $12K  will  buy  It,  owner  carries  $28K 
I  balance.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Inc,,  (512)  476-3950,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Austin  TX  78703. 


ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434,  (309)  932- 
2270  ; 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer  ' 

(309)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736  ; 

—Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably— 


MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
11  Main  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


TEXAS  PUBLICATIONS  from  $1,150,000  to  ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
$40,000.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News- I  Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 


papers.  Inc,,  (512)  476-3950,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Austin  TX  78703. 


Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  j 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL  WEEKLY,  profitable.  I 
Under  lx  gross  at  $68,000  cash.  Box  5144.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

CITY  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE.  , 

Growing,  profitable.  Zone  5.  i 

Box  5344,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EXCLUSIVE  PROFITABLE  CAROLINA  WEEK-  i 
LY  AND  BUILDING.  $100,000  gross  range  i 
$120,000,  good  terms.  Box  4902,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  I 

;  GREAT  POTENTIAL.  .  .  California  Central  | 
’  Coast  weekly,  adjudicated,  second  class.  ! 
Serves  growing,  up-scale  area.  Under  gross  at  I 
60K.  Box  5273,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

.  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertising  j 
publication.  Two  hours  north  of  St.  Louis. 

!  Tremendous  growth  potential.  Established  5 
years.  Growth  240,000  plus.  (217)  223- 
1  0205. 

‘  THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 

;  grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEXAS  METRO  weekly,  nets  25%  on  400K 
gross  per  year,  growing  rapidly.  Can  pay  for 
itself  in  under  5  years.  Management  in  place  if 
desired. 

Bob  Houk 

I  (602)  949-9686 

1  WEEKLY  GROUP  in  Zone  9  grossing  $80,000. 

Excellent  potential  in  beautiful  area  for  mom 
'  and  pop  team.  Box  5036.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ZONE  5  century  old  weekly  newspaper,  sound 
i  record  of  profitability,  paid  circulation,  ideal 
I  husband/wife  team,  reply  stating  financial 
.  qualifications.  PO  Box  88.  Clyde  OH  43410. 

I  ZONE  3  SEMI-WEEKLY  located  in  rapidly 
I  growing,  affluent  county.  Long  established 
consistent  money  maker.  High  six-figure  news- 
I  paper  gross.  Terms.  Owner  retiring.  Reply  Box 
’  5338.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY,  TMC  Shopper,  with  full 
plant.  4-unit  Goss  Community,  college,  strong 
j  industry,  more  coming,  large  lake.  Gross 
I  $623,000.  $83,000  cash  flow  $1.2  million 
i  asset  purchase  includes  real  estate.  40% 

I  down.  10  years.  10%  interest. 

I  NATIONAL  HORSE  NEWSPAPER  on  specific 
'  breed,  gross  $352,113,  $72,096  net. 
$350,000  terms. 

!  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  gross  $140,000.  circula- 
i  tion  over  5000  paid  $1 10,000,  with  building, 
25%  down.  10%. 

'  UPPER  MIDWEST  suburban  weekly  sell  at 
grossof  $3.2  million.  15%  net  pre-tax.  Flexible 
terms,  full  plant. 

’  MIDWEST  REGIONAL  FARM  WEEKLY,  gross 
$7(X),000,  over  $100,000  cash  flow  Sell  at 
gross.  25%  down.  10  years.  10%.  Building 
;  may  be  purchased. 

,  WEST  MISSOURI  exclusive  weekly  gross 
$140,000,  $40,000  profit.  $100,000  in¬ 
cludes  building,  25%  down.  10  years.  9%  in¬ 
terest. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLIES  gross  $308,536. 

I  profitable  Terms. 

'  SOUTH  DAKOTA  exclusive  weekly,  gross 
$95,000  '82.  town  of  3000,  underdeveloped. 

;  $225,000.  $41,500  down,  balance  10  years. 

;  8%. 

j  WYOMING  WEEKLY,  exclusive,  city  zone  5000 
'  population,  growth  area,  gross  $116,818. 

*  1  $75,000,  $15,000  down,  includes  small 

-  !  building.  Bargain 

i  MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 

;  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

I  Box  7133  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 
Office;  (913)  381-8280 

MID-SOUTH  WEEKLY — over  75  years  young. 

I  county  seat.  50(X)  circulation,  profitable,  own 
!  building,  production  equipment,  no  press. 

]  Gross  3  year  average  $170,000.  Real  oppor- 

■  tunity  in  good  work  and  living  community.  Best 
.  I  offer-cash  or  terms  and  non-compete.  Box 
.  1  5373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

'  IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
'  base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 

-  I  have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  Widely* 

■  I  respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
'  '  would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
^  I  publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 

I  your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 

-  newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid- 
1  er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752.  Edi- 

*  I  tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con- 
j  fidential. 

-  j  WANTED  TO  BUY.  Daily  and  weekly  newspap- 
g  *  ers  In  Louisiana.  Louis  (Woody)  Jenkins.  (504) 
r.  i  383-6226. 

5  ! _ 

-  I  WEST  VIRGINIA  Weekly  sought.  Under 
I  $100,000.  Replies  kept  confidential.  Write 

_  I  Box  5287.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I;  j  WANTED:  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
S(  I  USA.  Good  leverage;  with  or  without  owner  fi- 
!  nance.  Contact;  DAVID  W.  BARTLETT.  Pub- 
_  I  lisher.  Post  Office  Box  260.  Old  Forge.  NY 
K  ;  13420.  Or  call:  (315)  369-3747. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  19.  1983 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


EXPERIENCED  m  Newspaper  Construction  i 
Serve  as  Owner’s  Rep/Project  Manager.  Assist 
in  Planning,  Budgets,  Schedule,  Selection  of  | 
Architects,  Contractors.  Write  or  Call  Joe  Rolli-  i 
son,  HMR  Associates,  PO  Box  22026,  San  ' 
Diego  CA  92122,  (619)  459-0122.  [ 


WEEKLIES  and  community  newspapers  a  spe-  I 
cialty.  Start-up  operations  a  favorite.  Former  I 
publisher  and  editor.  Call  or  write:  MICHAEL  | 
STEARNS,  100-20E  Elgar  PI,  Bronx  NY 
10475;  (212)  671-9187.  I 

WE  ARE  operational  auditors,  management  j 
analysts,  defining  problems, 
opportunities.  .  .  offering  you  solutions  and 
programs. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultants  for  Newspapers 
227B  RR  1  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON-  I 
CLUSIONS  i 

About  the  most  effective  medium  I 
in  the  newspaper  field!  j 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture!  i 
(212)  752-7050 


PERSONALS 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  T-SHIRTS  (white  on  ma¬ 
roon)  in  sizes  S.  M,  L,  XL,  100%  cotton.  $7.70 
each  including  postage,  or  write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  of  designs  from  Bach  to  Biohazard,  from 
Mathematics  to  Miranda.  Outer  Products. 
Dept.  A,  Box  88,  Lafayette  Hill  PA  19444. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


DON'T  GET  STUNG.  Buy  "How  to  Purchase  a 
Newspaper  and  Succeed"  at  special  prepub¬ 
lication  price  of  $20.  Inside  details,  appraisal 
methods,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts  by  editor- 
publisher-broker  Jay  Brodell.  an  expert.  Only 
text  like  It.  Mountain  West  Publishing  Co..  Box 
1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


QUALIFIED  BUYER  interested  in  acquiring 
national  magazine  with  circulation  over 
100,000.  Send  information  to  Box  5263.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Confidential. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr, 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Sell  Your  Personal  Ads  With 

THE  LYNN  DAVIS  GUIDE  TO  PERSONAL  ADS 
As  a  Premium... 

As  a  Profit  Center... 

Available  in  both  BOOK  or  Audiocassette 
PURCELL  PRODUCTIONS 
300  W  55  St,  New  York  NY  10019 
(212)  757-5300 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  BO’S  to  survive 
through  the  90's  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 
mail  with  expertise  in  .  .  Renewal  systems 
in  advance  carrier  and  mail 
programs  .  .  .Phone  and  crew 

solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
conversion  programs  .  .  Promotions,  single 
copy  sales,  MBO  and  financial 
management  .  .  Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much, 
much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 

Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  services.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates,  (512)  224-6672. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference— better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 


CIRCULATION  RESULTS 
Guaranteed  quality  orders  are  provided  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Climbers  through  our  own  phone  staff. 
We  pay  for  the  sales  staff,  telephones  and  fasci- 
lities.  You  only  pay  for  the  RESULTS!  Call  col¬ 
lect,  (617)  438-7922. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishing  in-house  programs.  Call 
(703)  955-2638. 


FREE 

Circulation  Climbers  can  make  you  an  offer  you 
can't  refuse.  We  can  demonstrate  that  our  tele¬ 
marketing  department  is  the  best!  We  will  offer 
your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  10  free  starts  to 
prove  the  quality  of  our  sales.  This  is  a  limited 
offer.  Don't  wait!  (Jail  collect,  James  Scutellaro 
(617)  438-7922. 


EQUIPMENT  ; 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


VERTICAL  CAMERA-Compugraphic  C-1418 
with  P-15  Processor.  On  lease  used  18  months. 
Contract;  Tom  O'Gara,  Sunshine  Publications, 
1326  S  Midvale  Blvd  Madison  Wl  53711, 
(608)  271-3030. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


I  ADMASTER 

Breakthrough  in  powerful,  low-cost  computer 
i  software  tor  advertising  scheduling,  billing, 

I  collections  and  sales  management.  Especially 
I  designed  for  weeklies.  Includes  features  usual¬ 
ly  found  on  $100,000  systems.  Electronic  run 
sheet,  automatic  ad  scheduling,  aging,  sales 
I  reports,  reminder  notices toslow-pays.  Runson 
I  most  computers,  including  Apple  and  CP/M 
1  machines.  Software  $3500.  (Complete  single 
I  and  multi-user  computer  systems,  installation 
I  and  training  also  available.  Free  brochures. 
Sunlight  Software,  Box  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA 
94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and  will 
run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcomputers  from 
Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and 
sales  analysis.  Keeps  individual  detail  of  en¬ 
tries  on-line.  Now  being  used  by  dozens  of 
small/medium  size  publications.  Call  or  write 
for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166,  (715) 
526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk. 


PAID  CIRCULATION  AND  BILLING  SOFT- 
WAREdesigned  for  small  to  medium  newspap¬ 
ers  and  shoppers.  Feasible  for  500  to  30,000 
plus  Circulation.  Single  or  multi-paper,  sub¬ 
scriber/nonsubscriber,  lst/2nd/3rd  class  mail¬ 
ings  with  1-4  up  labels  and  optional  SCF  and 
bundle  markers.  Multiple  rates,  auto  renewal 
notices,  or  cancellation,  non-subscriber  status 
changes  on  your  cutoff  dates.  Prints  billings 
with  1st  and  2nd  notices  using  optional  billing 
address.  Postal,  distribution  and  financial  sta¬ 
tistics-much  more.  Complete  system  for 
$4000.  You  buy  TRS80  Mod-Ill  hardware 
locally.  Software  only  $1195.  Gridley  Herald, 
distributor  for  AMICO  Software.  PO  Box  68, 
Gridley  CA  95948.  (916)  846-3661. 


MAILROOM 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta- 
I  tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
{  sell  part  or  all. 

i  IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
'  (312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


I  COMPLETELY  REBUILT  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
j  hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 

I  Sheridan  48  P  Inserter  with  MS  heads. 

;  Sheridan  24  P  Inserter  with  handfly  table. 

I  New  spare  parts  for  Sheridan  Inserter. 

!  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  for  Sheridan 
Inserters. 

Sheridan  72  P  and  48  P  hopper  loaders. 

!  Muller  227  and  227  E  Inserters. 

1  Muller  321  Counter  Stackers. 

Custom-Bilt  Quarter  Folders  and  Rotary  Trim¬ 
mers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programmable 
keyboard. 

IDAB  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stackers- 
factory  rebuilt. 

Sta-Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta-Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors.  Bottom  Wraps  and 
Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying  Machines. 
Yale  and  C&D  pallet  jacks. 

All  equipment  m  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation  ser¬ 
vices  also  provided.  WANTED  TO  BUY;  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAIL- 
ROOM  SYSTEMS. 

Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
I  Inc.,  11  Mam  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 


OUTSTANDING  COST  SAVINGS 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
NINE  HEADS 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  DELIVERY 
INSTALLATION  AND  OPERATIONAL 
TRAINING  PROVIDED 
GUARANTEED  PERFORMANCE 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

1 1  MAIN  STREET 
SOUTHBORO.  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE;  Cheshire  Labeling  Machines  to 
handle  North/South  labels  or  Computer  Print- 
i  outs.  Multi  Wide  Labels.  Savings  m  the 
i  thousands.  In  New  York  telephone  (516)  667- 
!  0200;  outside  New  York  (800)  645-5240. 

I  GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
'  nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
;  tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
I  357-0196. 


6 

KW  WIRE  TYERS 
Call  Bob  Terry 

Los  Angeles  Times  (213)972-5168 


KANSA  4  Station  Inserter  installed  in  your 
plant  $17,000.  Excellent  condition  and  avail- 
I  able  immediately.  Graphic  Management 
i  Associates,  (617)  481-8562. 


I  CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
;  Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
’  Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
i  Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
j  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
I  Truck  loaders 
i  Sheridan  48P 

!  NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 

j  (213)  256-4791 


.  FOR  SALE.  MULLER-MARTINI  EM-10  insert- 
'  ing  machine.  Overhauled  by  Muller-Martini  in 
j  1979.  Has  very  low  hours.  Like  new  condition. 
I  Price,  $35,000.  Box  5094.  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

j  24-P  &  48-P  SHERIDAN  stuffers  for  sale.  Re- 
I  furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant.  Guaran¬ 
teed  production.  Other  services  offered :  Take- 
1  down,  moving,  erecting,  start-ups,  training  per¬ 
sonnel  on  set-up  and  operating  procedure  on  all 
Sheridan  or  Harris  stuffing  equipment. Jimmy 
R  Fox,  Mail  Room  Consultant.  Houston  TX 
(713)  468-5827. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  PIN  REGISTER  DRILLS  repaired-worn  tips  re- 
I  placed  with  hardened  tool  steel  and  ground  to 
i  original  contour-good  as  new  for  a  fraction  of 
!  the  original  price-one  week  delivery.  Brooklyn 
I  Tool  and  Machine  Company,  380  Canal  St, 
j  New  York  NY  10013;  (212)  925-5940. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 
LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — M  OO  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2  00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 

EdilM-  &  Publisbar 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  19,  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


BALER 

Maren  1978  model  423  automatic  with  cyc¬ 
lone  system.  30"x30"x42"  bale.  15,000 
pounds  thrust,  10  horsepower  motor.  Excellent 
condition.  Price  negotiable.  For  information 
write  to  Ray  Wilson  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  2833  Orlando  FL  32802  or  phone  (305) 
420-5552. 


INSTAPOLL  POLLING  MACHINE,  includes 
three  outgoing  message  tapes  and  three  incom¬ 
ing  tapes.  Can  handle  100  calls  per  hour.  Per¬ 
fect  condition.  $2,000.  M.C.  Bowler,  Daily 
Press,  Inc,,  7505  Warwick  Blvd.,  Newport 
News  VA  23607.  Phone  (804)  244-8421. 


NEWSPRINT 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22V4"  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November,  1982, 

Goss  Mark  I,  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Vx  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82,  6  color  humps  A  80  and 
82, 4  2: 1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16, 
2  2:1  folders  regular  22  4'4,  6  Goss  auto¬ 
pasters,  20  Wood  reel  stands,  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available.  Reverse  gear¬ 
ing  assemblies  available,  22  V4  B  23  9/16 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 
We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be¬ 
tween  individuals. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTER,  HR,  $7250;  Unisetter,  Spare 
Parts  kit,  $5000;  Unified  (iomposer,  8  cards, 
$3250;  CG  UniTerm,  every  option,  $1800. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


VIDEOSETTER  GRIDS-Over  150  to  choose 
from.  All  guaranteed  100%.  Will  consider 
trade-ins.  (215)  439-1942. 


AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  & 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 


AM  TYPESETTERS 

CompSet  500,  $3000.  CompSet  510,  $4000. 
CompSet  500/504,  $4250,  510/504,  $5250, 
3500/504,  $6500,  3510/504,  $7500, 
5810,  $13,900,  5414,  $4800,  5900, 
$20,000.  7133  Processor,  $2100.  RCP  103 
Processor,  $1250.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  MDT-350  with  communication  interface. 
Terminals  are  reconditioned  with  30  day  war¬ 
ranty  on  parts.  $3500  each.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange.  Inc,  (716)  385-3027. 


COMP  IV  A,  HR,  Spare  Parts  kit,  $3900;  Comp 
IV  A,  HR,  Fonts,  S-Processor,  $3500;  Com- 
putape  II.  $2100;  Trendsetter.  HR.  6  strips, 
$9300.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480. 


EXECUWRITER  II,  pulley  kit.  3  strips,  $1850; 
Comp  Junior.  $1950;  7200  1C,  TG,  10  strips, 
$1900;  Comp  II,  40  strips.  26  width  plugs, 
$2500.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480. 


MDT-350  $2900;  MDR  $1600;  Editwriters 
7700  LR  $9500,  7500HR  $8000;  2  Com- 
putape  II  $2000  Each;  Compugraphic 
RCPIOI  RC  Processor  $1900.  All  presently 
working  and  will  be  available  April  1.  Ordered 
new  8400  and  MCS.  Wanted:  Work  station  and 
controller  for  MCS.  Patch  Publishing  Co,  PO 
Box  F,  Titusville  FL  32780  (305)  269-3211. 


QUADRITEK  1200,  processor,  14  fonts,  pap¬ 
er,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  purchase 
agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307)  745- 
5165. 


SINGER  8000  Phototypesetter.  Good  operat¬ 
ing  condition-key  fonts.  Best  offer.  Contact 
Wolfe  Publications  Inc.,  Mr.  Holvey(716)924- 
4040. 


TYPESETTERS 

Unisetter  HR,  $6950.  Unisetter  LR,  $5450. 
Unified  Composer,  $3250.  Uniterm,  $1250 
Mark  IV  Pacesetter,  $5000.  MDT  350,  $3350. 
8"  FDR,  $1500.  Itek  430,  $4000.  CG  DEK 
with  tape  punch,  $1750.  WSI,  (216)  729- 
2858. 


PLATEMAKING 


Please  call  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 

Learn  how  an  E&P  CLASSIFIED  AD  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services;  or  maybe  find  that  pro¬ 
fitable  weekly  you've  wanted  to  own. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  PRESSES 

Interested  in  a  used 
Goss  Community,  Sub¬ 
urban  or  Urbanite 
press? 

Contact  Mr.  Gene 
Plewa. 

1 

80SS  PRODUCTS  I 

Graphic  Systems  Division  i 
Rockweii  Intemationai  I 

3100  South  Centrai  Ave. 
Chicago,  Iliinois  60650 
312-656-8600  Telex  253478 


WE'VE  COIIE  WTO 
TNE  HAnWAlE  MISMESS 

Here's  how  E&P  Classifieds  con  bene¬ 
fit  you  os  you  move  into  the  new 
technology. 

If  YOtriE  A  NEWSPAPEI  ready  to 
move  into  more  sophisticated  technol¬ 
ogy,  we  can  help  yau  get  top  dollar  for 
the  computers  you're  currently  using,  j 
IF  YOriE  A  MANUFACmtEI  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software 
house,  we  can  help  yau  move  your 
trade-ins  out  of  your  inventory  and 
into  a  worldwide  marketplace. 

No  matter  what  model  computer  you 
have  for  sale,  someone  out  there 
needs  it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a 
worldwide  readership  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  we'll  find  them  for  you. 

EAP  CLASSIFIEDS  j 

WE  MOVE  MACHMEIY 
(2H)  752-7D5D 

GOSS  SC,  8  units,  1979. 

SC,  4  units,  1980 

I  Community  Add-on  units,  1968-75 
SC  Folders,  also  upper  former 
Urbanite.  4  units,  3<olor  unit 
Metro.  6  units 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units,  upper  former. 

V15  D,  6  units,  JF25 

V15  A,  add-on  units:  ductor,  continuous 

V25,  8  units,  1977,  FIO 

Folders:  JFl,  JF4,  JF25 

845,  4  units.  1975 

1650,  6  units,  1975 


FOR  SALE-NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout  unit 
Napp  system  for  Twin  Star  plate  processor. 
Never  Used.  For  more  details  call  John  Morris, 
Best  Publishing  Co.,  (213)  548-4545. 


ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 
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GOSS  MARK  I,  A-80,  22  W  Cutoff 

7  units— Digital  Pasters 
6  Color  Half  Decks 

2  Double  2:1  Folders  with  Balloon  Formers 
GOSS  MARK  I,  A-82,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
23  units— Digital  Pasters 
4  Superimposed  Double  Half  Decks 

4  Single  Half  Decks 

5  Double  3:2  Folders 

GOSS  MARK  II,  A-82,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
2  units,  60°— Full  Digital  Pasters 
GOSS  MARK  I,  A-88,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
30  units— Digital  Pasters 
5  3-Position  Color  Cylinders 
5  Double  2:1  Folders 

Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains. 

Add-on  units  available. 

Folder  enclosure  and  dust  collector  system  pre¬ 
sently  on  a  Goss  Mark  V. 

Hurletron  SCR  drive  with  50  HP  DC  motors. 
No.  330  Portable  Idab  Stacker  with  card  reader 
and  programmer,  excellent  condition. 

One  Sheridan  48P 
Hoe  Colormatic 

8  units  available,  1966  (22  cutoff) 

1  single  3:2  folder,  double  upper  formers 
Skip  Slitter,  Fully  Automatic  Reels 
G.E.  Unit  Drive  and  Controls 

Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  ' 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


2lVi"  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

HarrisN1200,  21^4"  cutoff  by  40  5units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  HeatSrt 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow.  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  OFFSET 
Goss  Metro.  6  units,  1  color  deck.  Uniflow  2: 1 
double  folder,  upper  formers,  substructure,  6 
RTP’s,  1972-74.  22^4"  cutoff. 

Goss  Cosmo.  5  units.  Uniflow  2:1  double  fol¬ 
der,  upper  formers,  substructure.  5  reels/ten¬ 
sions,  1974.  22V4"  cutoff. 

Harris  1650,  6  units  2:1  double  folder,  con¬ 
tinuous  rollstands,  1975.  22V4"  cutoff. 
M.A.N.-Wood  Lithomatic  II,  9  units  and  5  color 
cylinders  only.  Designed  to  replace  letterpress 
units  in  existing  Colormatic  press  line.  New. 
never  installed.  224'4"  cutoff. 

ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex 

REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1 .  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side  frames 
I  and  restored  to  like  new  condition. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replacement 
price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 

!  IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
!  60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMIC _ ACADEMIC 


CHAIRPERSON 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION  ARTS 
WASHBURN  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOPEKA 


Applications  and  nominations  are  invited  for  the  position 
of  chairperson  of  an  interdisciplinary  department  incor¬ 
porating  Speech  Communications,  Telecommunications, 
and  Journalism.  This  is  a  nine-month  position  beginning 
August  1,  1983.  Possibility  of  summer  teaching.  Appoint¬ 
ment  is  expected  at  professorial  level.  Salary  is  competi¬ 
tive,  depending  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 

Candidates  must  have  an  earned  doctorate  and  adminis¬ 
trative  experience  as  well  as  a  teaching,  research,  and 
service  record  in  one  or  more  of  the  department's  cognate 
area. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  leadership  in  curriculum 
developments  and  be  willing  to  oversee  expansion  of  ex¬ 
isting  programs  in  Journalism  and  Telecommunications  as 
well  as  develop  a  new  program  in  Public  Relations  and  a 
cable  television  channel. 

Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  a  vita  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation. 

Deadline:  March  21,  1983,  or  until  a  suitable  candidate  is 
found. 

Applications  and  letters  should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  Meredith  Moore,  Chairperson 
Search  Committee 
Department  of  Communication  Arts 
Washburn  University  of  Topeka 
Topeka  KS  66621 


Washburn  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Alfirmalive  Action  Institution 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE'VE  MOVED 

Please  note  our  new  address  and  telephone 
number. 

ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA 

(404)458-9351  Telex  700563 


We  move  machinery! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

INLINE  CUSTOM  Blit  2  Knife  Trimmer. 
Can  be  converted  to  offline  operation. 
Phone  (805)  942-0448. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


S': 


IS  LOOKING  FOR 
A  CONTROLLER 


I 
I 

Find  a  new  level  of  professional  challenge  in  our  dynamic  organiza-  | 
tion.  We  re  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.,  industry  veterans  aggressively 
expanding  in  the  Advertising,  Business  and  Circulation  computer 
systems  market. 

Applicants  must  have  line  management  experience  arxJ  the  skills 
needed  to  handle  accounting,  administration,  bookkeeping,  bud¬ 
gets,  credit  analysis,  financial  forecasting  arxl  planning,  internal  | 
controls  and  personnel.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with  1 
an  accounting  degree,  computer  know-how  and  newspaper 
experience. 

If  a  competitive  salary,  stock  options,  challenging  work  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  tor  growth  appeal  to  you,  please  forward  your  resume,  in 
confidence,  to: 

Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

Attention:  Personnel 

S701  Slauson  Avenue,  Suite  100 

Culver  City,  California  90230 

NSI  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


HARRIS  845,  8  units  1982-1978  vintage,  8 
Martin  splicers.  2  folders,  2244 ".  Like  new. 
Available  immediately. 

Harris-M-1000,  6  units,  2  Butlers.  Oven,  chill 
rolls,  1972. 

5  unit  Harris  V22,  RBI  folder 
7  unit  Community.  2  folders,  1975 
Goss  Suburban  1000  series.  4  units. 

Goss  Metro,  6  units-1  color  cylinder,  1974- 
1976. 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-80,  2244",  4  units,  2:1  folder, 
RTP's. 

Goss  Mark  I,  1  add-on  unit,  2244  with  reel 
A-80. 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (grease) 

Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 

Urbanite,  3  units  plus  3-color  unit  1980-folder 

and  Butlers. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  174b"x24Vl2"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  4  units,  exceptional 
Urbanite  3  color  unit 
immunity,  4  units,  1982 
SC,  4  units,  1979 
SC  folders.  1968  and  1976 
Community  add-on  units 
Metro,  6  units 
Cosmo,  5  units 
Harris  845,  4  units,  1975 
V25.  4  units,  1978 
V15A,  6  units.  1978 
V15A  add-on  units,  1969-77 
V15D  add-on  units,  1980 
1650,  6  units 

JFl,  JF4,  JF7,  JFIO,  JF25  folders. 

ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Programmed  for  selling! 
(212)  752-7050 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 


Every  once  in  a  while  a  job 
comes  along  that  offers  more 
than  can  be  expected  for 
comparable  positions  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  This  is 
such  an  opportunity. 

Sure,  the  job  pays  well  and 
has  an  excellent  benefits 
package.  Yes,  the  job  re¬ 
quires  a  person  to  have  all 
the  tools  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tively  manage  the  marketing 
departments.  But  the  market¬ 
ing  director's  job  at  this  east 
coast  newspaper  offers  ex¬ 
citing  challenges  unavailable 
anywhere  else  in  America 
today. 

If  you’re  not  challenged  in 
our  current  job,  find  out 
ow  a  challenge  can  make 
you  a  better  manager. 

If  you  ’  ve  spent  years  develop¬ 
ing  your  selling  techniques 
and  management  skills,  this 
is  the  place  to  put  them  to  the 
test. 

If  you’ve  asked  yourself, 
"How  good  am  I?"  This  is  the 
chance  to  find  out. 

Your  reply  will  be  treated  in 
complete  confidence. 

Sen<J  letter  or  resume  to: 

Box  5322 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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2  Marlin  Pasters,  1’379  rated  1200  FPM. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vt  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  senes,  V4  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series,  4  units.  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  44",  45  Vi". 

Fincof  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  Vxand  W  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  2244,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  2241*" . 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

1  Newsking  unit. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

I  PEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  V7-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
(X>unt-0-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


3  UNIT  1000  series  Suburban 
SU/Suburban  Folder 
2  unit  Community  Oil  Bath 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

2  to  8  unit  V15A  with  JF15  folder,  mid  to  late 
70's  mfg 

Harris  VI 5A  add  on  units,  mid  to  late  70's  mfg 
1  to  3  unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditioned 

3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  reconditioned 
3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper 
former 

New  King  add-on  units 
Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


2/U  Suburban  224*  c/o, 
Combi  Folder.  Pert  and  Glue 
(213)885-0045 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 


PRINTERS 


FOR  SALE 

McCain  Saddlematic  66,  1967  Combo  4  pock¬ 
ets,  Stitcher  and  Trimmer,  plus  station.  See  in 
operation  at  Review  Printers.  Inc.  $22,000 
firm.  Phone  Lee  Ruwitch,  (305)  377-3721. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1 290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KANSA  4  station  inserter,  new  condition,  one 
year  old.  Excellent  cost  savings,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Reply  Box  5266,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MULLER  227  INSERTER 
in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  5083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


4-6  UNIT  GOSS-Harris  or  King. 

Private  buyer.  State  age-condition-model 
number-price.  Box  5355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED. ..used  Mycro-Tek  Front-End 
system  for  weekly  operation. 

Call  (901)  885-()744. 


WANTED:  Merganthaler  Linotron  202,  Contact 
Pat  Barnes,  (516)  484-3300  or  (516)  484- 
3450;  18  Industrial  Park  Dr,  Port  Washington 
NY  11050. 


HELP 


WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


REGULAR  FULL-TIME  position  available 
September  1983  with  specialty  in  advertising 
to  head  up  advertising  sequence  with  goal  of 
reaching  accreditation  for  advertising  sequ¬ 
ence.  Teaching  assignment  will  includeBto  12 
hours  of  courses  in  advertising  and  related 
courses.  Must  keep  abreast  of  scholarly  and 
professional  developments  and  incorporate 
into  teaching.  Earned  doctorate  preferred. 
Master's  degree  and  5  years  experience  in 
advertising  work  required.  Rank  and  salary  de- 

K indent  upon  qualifications.  Send  resume  to 
r.  Mark  Popovich,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Ball  State  University,  Muncie  IN 
47306.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
I  March  1,  1983. 

Ball  State  University  Practices  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Education  and  Employment. 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  faculty 
member  for  the  fall  semester,  1983.  PhD  in 
Journalism.  Professional  experience  in  some 
areas  of  communications.  Teaching  experience 
in  Journalism  at  college/university  level  highly 
desirable.  Salary  open.  Contact:  Dr.  James 
Goodwin,  Division  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
and  Journalism,  SHSU,  Huntsville,  Texas 
77341.  (713)  294-1404. 

Sam  Houston  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 
SAINT  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 

Tenure  track  position  teaching  courses  in  Re¬ 
porting,  Newswriting  and  Editing  and  Mass 
Communications.  Candidate  must  demons¬ 
trate  a  commitment  to  liberal  arts  education 
and  must  be  able  to  integrate  professional  de¬ 
mands  with  goals  and  philosophy  of  a  quality 
liberal  arts  program.  PhD  preferred;  MA  with 
experience  considered.  Some  college  teaching 
experience  and  familiarity  with  VDT  editing 
equipment  essential.  Starting  date  September 
1,  1983.  Salary  commensurate  with  back¬ 
ground;  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  by 
March  1  to  Personnel  Office,  Saint  Michael's 
J  College,  Winooski,  Vermont  05404.  An  Equal 
I  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  at  Austin  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  seeks  a  tenure-track  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  for  Fall,  1983,  with  a  specializa¬ 
tion  in  Public  Relations.  Additional  areas  of 
expertise  in  magazine  editing,  production,  or 
graphics  would  be  useful.  Earned  doctorate, 
professional  experience  and  prospects  for  ex¬ 
cellent  scholarly  or  creative  publications  are 
required.  Send  resume  and  a  list  of  references 
to:  Dr.  Dwight  L.  Teeter,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin  TX 
78712.  Application  deadline:  March  25, 
1983.  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  is  an 
affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  19,  1983 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  , 

HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

ART/GRAPHICS 

APPLICATIONS  are  being  accepted  for  an  in- 
structor/assisfant  professor,  tenure  track  posi¬ 
tron  in  visual  communication.  Beginning  date 
9/16/83.  The  successful  applicant  will  teach 
and  conduct  research  in  the  sociology,  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  history  of  visual  communication  as  well 
as  teach  photojournalism  or  graphic  design 
skills.  Appircants  should  have  substantial 
scholarly  and  professional  credentials.  Earned 
doctorate  preferred.  Deadline  is4/15/83.Mail 
resume  and  3  references  to  James  Ettema, 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  111 
Murphy  Hall,  206  Church  St.  SE,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis  MN  55455.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  is  an  equal  opportunity 
educator  and  employer  and  specifically  invites 
and  encourages  applications  from  women  and  ^ 
minorities.  | 

_  1 

COMMUNICATIONS  faculty  position,  MA  or  ] 
beginning  PhD  (PhD  necessary  for  tenure  ! 
track),  12  hour  load  includes  some  of  the  fol-  | 
lowing:  Communications  Theory,  Broadcast 
Journalism,  Media  History,  Media  Law  &  i 
Ethics.  Communications  for  Management,  j 
Newswriting^^  Broadcasting  knowledge  desir¬ 
able.  $19,000-$21,000  beginning  August 
1983.  Send  resume  and  transcripts  to  Cather¬ 
ine  Mitchell,  Communications  Program  Direc¬ 
tor,  Department  of  Literature,  University  of  ' 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  Box  8467,  Ashevil¬ 
le  NC  28814  by  March  7,  1983. 

COMMUNICATION  SPECIALIST  (Publica- 
tions).  Faculty  position  (associate  professor  or  ' 
assistant  professor)  with  Oregon  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  /Vgriculture.  Vvith  faculty  col-  ■ 
leagues  who  are  subject-matter  experts,  con¬ 
sults  and  plans  for  educational  publications,  i 
manages  large  educational  publishing  enter-  | 
prise,  edits  numerous  semi-technical  and  I 
popular  educational  publications,  teaches 
communication  principles  and  practices  to  { 
other  staff  members.  Master's  degree  and  four 
years'  experience  (six  years'  experience  prefer¬ 
red)  in  editorial  field,  including  supervision  and 
management.  For  details,  write  Agriculture  Fis¬ 
cal  and  Personnel  Office,  Agriculture  Hall, 
OSU,  Corvallis  OR  97331  or  call  (503)  754- 
2881  before  3/3  VS3.  An  EEO/AA  employer  and 
complies  with  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  of  1973. 

JOURNALISM/COMMUNICATIONS,  Assistant 
Professor,  tenure  track.  Teach  newswntingand 
reporting,  advanced  journalism,  communica¬ 
tion  law  and  ethics,  history  of  communication, 
and  mass  media.  Other  duties:  advise  student 
newspaper  and  year  book  or  radio  station.  PhD 
preferred:  masters  degree  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Demonstrated  teaching 
ability  and  commitment  to  Christian  orienta¬ 
tion  and  mission  of  Presbyterian  liberal  arts 
college  also  required.  \Nomen  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Available  September  1. 
1983.  Send  letter  of  interest,  vita  and  place¬ 
ment  file  by  March  21,  1983  to:  Journalism/ 
Communications  Search  Committee,  Person¬ 
nel  Office,  Whitworth  College,  Spokane  WA 
99251.  E0E/l)(/504. 

MEMPHIS  STATE  University  anticipates  full¬ 
time,  tenure-track  opening  fall,  1983  as  maga¬ 
zine  option  director  with  minimum  three  years 
professional  experience  in  magazine  writing, 
editing,  and  production.  PhD  or  ABD  required. 
Teach  full  range  of  undergraduate  magazine 
classes  and  classes  in  new  MA  program.  Rank 
and  salary  competitive.  Send  vita  by  April  1  to: 
Dr.  Gerald  Stone,  chairman;  Journalism  De¬ 
partment;  Memphis  State  University;  Memphis 
TN  38152.  MSU  urges  applications  from  qual¬ 
ified  minorities  and  women. 


TWO  INSTRUCTORS  or  assistant  professors, 
preferably  with  PhD  and  media  experience,  to 
teach  basic  journalism  courses  and  own  spe¬ 
ciality  (one  in  broadcasting)  in  small  college 
atmosphere.  Apply  before  March  12  to:  Dr. 
Russell  J.  Jandoli,  Head,  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  St. 
Bonaventure  NY  14778. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  Professor,  MS  or 
PhD,  minimum  5  years  print  news  experience. 
Teaching  experience  desired.  Application  to: 
Charles-Gene  McDaniel,  Director.  Journalism 
Program,  Roosevelt  University,  430  S  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago  IL  60605.  Affirmative  action. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR  for  Sunbelt  group 
with  daily,  suburban  weeklies  and  shopper  in 
vibrant  and  competitive  market.  Responsible 
for  overall  advertising  and  circulation  sales. 
Ultra  modern  plant,  quality  products  and  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Excellent  track  record  and 
familiarity  with  each  area  of  responsibility. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  5333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Students  PubI  ishing  Company,  pubi  isher  of  the 
Daily  Northwestern  and  Syllabus  Yearbook  at 
Northwestern  University  is  seeking  a  business 
manager.  Qualified  candidates  should  have  de¬ 
monstrated  advertising  sales  and  management 
experience.  College  newspaper  experience  a 
plus.  Excellent  benefit  plan  including  tuition. 
Interested  candidates  should  toward  a  resume 
and  cover  letter,  including  salary  history  to 
SPC,  1999  Sheridan,  Evanston  IL  60201. 
Attention:  G.  Duers, 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for  aggres¬ 
sive  Zone  4  mid-sized  daily  newspaper.  Need 
goal  oriented  manager  capable  of  improving 
and  upgrading  an  already  strong  advertising 
department,  ^nd  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5356,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


CHIEF  NEWS  ILLUSTRATOR,  by  medium-size 
Florida  daily.  Requirements:  quick  with  excel¬ 
lent  ideas,  color  familiarity,  high  productivity. 
If  you  have  these  qualifications  and  are  looking 
for  advancement  or  Florida  relocation,  please 
send  resume,  samples,  references  to  Box 
5317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  to  oversee  Zone  5  Print¬ 
ing  and  Newspaper  Operation.  Must  have  5 
years'  sheet-fed  printing  experience,  know¬ 
ledge  of  accounting,  costing  and  bookkeeping 
ana  the  ability  to  work  well  with  customers  and 
employees.  Send  resumes  to  Box  5226,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ | 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  \ 

Immediate  opening  exists  for  a  proven  sales- 
oriented  manager  in  Zone  5  daily  and  Sunday  of  | 
over  60M  circulation.  Need  a  person  capable  of  i 
generating  sales  production  in  an  increasingly  | 
competitive  market.  Group  newspaper  with  | 
advancement  possibilities  for  right  person,  i 
Write  in  confidence,  including  work  history  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  5285,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 

lisher.  I 

-  I 

ADVERTISING  salesman-promotor  needed  im¬ 
mediately  to  sell  special  oil  edition  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  June  1.  Apply  Allan  Evans.  Russell  Daily 
News,  Russell  K^S  67665.  (913)  483-2116. 

WEST  COAST  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Well 
established  shopper.  Large  circulation.  Excel- 
I  lent  name  recognition.  Needs  strong  manager 
to  "run  the  show."  Please  call  Dennis  Fearing, 
(213)  344-7177  or  send  resume  to  Multi- 
Media  Enterprises,  7616  Lindley  Avenue,  Ste. 
9,  Reseda  CA  91335. 

ZONE  5  DAILY  and  Sunday  about  to  launch  a 
new  TMC  product  seeking  a  strong  assistant  at 
I  a  mid-size  daily  or  a  manager  of  a  smaller  daily 
I  to  become  our  retail  advertising  manager.  Only 
I  individuals  with  a  demonstrated  and  proven 
'  track  record  need  apply.  This  is  not  a  9  to  5  job. 

I  but  an  excellent  growth  opportunity  exists  for 
j  the  right  candidate.  Present  salary  low  20's 
plus  bonus  plus  full  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
5359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Live  and  work  in  sunny  North  Florida  where  golf  Maior  metropolitan  nei^paper  in  Zone  2  needs 
is  king.  Two  growing  prestigious  weeklies  serv-  ^  take-charge  person  for  new  graphics  editor 
ing  upper  income  residential-resort  community  position,  St'ong  background  iii  management, 
need  executive  caliber  advertising  director,  layout  and  graphics  required.  Graphics  editor 
Sales,  organization  and  training  abilities  a  IfL'iL  ")  daily 

must.  Will  be  totally  responsible  for  sales  de-  (300,000  -t )  and  Sunday  (600,000  -i- )  news- 
partment.  Submit  resume  stating  career  objec-  Poper.  will  coordinate  all  graphics,  art  (9  per- 
tives,  references  and  income  requirements  to  Poptos  (18  person  ^rt).  Send 

Box  5365,  Editor  &  Publisher.  fosufe.  references  to  Box  5362,  Editor 

_ ] _  &  Publisher. 

HELP  US  GROW!  - 

Expanding  chain  of  suburban  TV  shoppers  in  CIRCULATION 

Zone  2  seeks  promotion-minded  Sales  Mana-  '  -  . 

ger  with  proven  record  to  train,  motivate  and  /'iprni  atu-iw  .i,  . 

lupervise  our  sales  staff.  Good  salary,  benefits,  i 

Se^  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5304,  I  n 

Friitnr  A  Piihiichpr  Sunday.  Must  nave  strong  experience  in 

Luioroi  uDMsner.  |  motor  route  control,  promotions  and  mail  room 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  needs  experienced  i 

ad  salesoerson  to  increase  lineaoe  doadminis-  (^OP'Y  ®ox  5316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ad  salesperson  to  increase  lineage,  do  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  design  and  layout.  Excellent  pay. 


benefits.  Beautiful  town.  Later  you  can  grow  in  i 

AAAiees  I  Accouot  ooeds  managor  OT  expenencod  crew 

ottumty  thfe^a^d  w^e^X's^m 

sume,  current  salary  to  Judy  Blake,  Van  Dahl  ;  STa  E 

Publications,  PO  Box  10,  Albany  OR  97321.  I  re^me  and  references  to  Box  5348,  Edi- 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F.  I  *  P‘'*>lisher. 

PUBLISHER/PRESIDENT  |  riDrill  ATIAM  UAUACED 

Zone  9.  Are  you  a  heavy  weight  in  the  pub-  j  UlHUUmilun  nMnHIiCII 

lishing/advertising  business?  Shopper  experi-  I  IN  GROWING 

ence?  Looking  for  a  challenge?  Media  con-  :  WF^T  miCT  MtQHFT 

glomerate  offers  excellent  compensation  pack-  I  nwi  bUHol  RinnlVCI 

age  including  relocation,  auto,  etc.  Reply  in  :  Large  newspaper  in  one  of  the 

nation's  most  attractive  locations 
OA  91335.  needs  a  top  circulation  executive 

_ ^ _ I  to  give  it  direction  and  growth. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Must  be  Strong  in  sales  manage- 

Medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  3.  Great  opportun-  have  a  solid  circulation 

ity  for  seasoned  sales  representative  on  way  up  .  ,  .  .  . 

ora  talented  but  underemployed  ^  director  of  track  record  and  be  able  to  excel 
small  daily.  $24,000-$26.000.  Reply  to  Box  in  an  extremely  competitive  mar- 
5346,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1  ket.  It  a  great  challenge  and  a 

retail  advertising  manager  1  P''®®’  P'®®?  ''''®  f^® 

Growing  North  Jersey  community  weekly  news-  I  l®“  reguirements,  this  is  an 

paper  group  needs  person  with  a  proven  field  \  opportunity  you  Should  explore, 

sales  "track  record".  Media  experience  prefer-  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
red  but  other  intangible  sales  experience  consi-  '  Kictnru  tn- 
dered.  Ideal  spot  for  No.  2  to  move  to  No.  1.  j  *  ’  o  coni 

Salary,  bonus,  plus  full  benefit  package.  Write  BOX  9307 


PUBLISHER/PRESIDENT  I 

I  Zone  9.  Are  you  a  heavy  weight  in  the  pub-  j 
I  lishing/advertising  business?  Shopper  experi-  I 
{  ence?  Looking  for  a  challenge?  Media  con¬ 
glomerate  offers  excellent  compensation  pack-  I 
age  including  relocation,  auto,  etc.  Reply  in 
confidence  to:  Greg  Vallone,  (213)  705-3138  ! 
or  send  resume  to:  7906  Jamieson  Ave,  Reseda  I 
(yt  91335.  I 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  3.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  seasoned  safes  representative  on  way  up 
or  a  talented  but  under  employed  ad  director  of 
small  daily.  $24,000-$26.000.  Reply  to  Box 
5346,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 

_ I 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  I 
Growing  North  Jersey  community  weekly  news-  I 
paper  group  needs  person  with  a  proven  field  \ 
sales  "track  record".  Media  experience  prefer¬ 
red  but  other  intangible  sales  experience  consi¬ 
dered.  Ideal  spot  for  No.  2  to  move  to  No.  1.  j 
Salary,  bonus,  plus  full  benefit  package.  Write 
details  to:  Bev  Mavus.  I 

The  Suburbanite  Newspapers  | 

PO  Box  J  Cresskill  NJ  07626 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Because  our  present  manager  is  relocating  we  have  an 
opportunity  and  a  chaiienge  for  the  person  wanting  to 
make  a  mark  in  classified  management.  We're  a  65,000 
daiiy  newspaper  owned  by  Capitai  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  inc. 

i  want  an  energetic  professionai  with  soiid  experience 
that's  wiliing  to  devote  the  time,  effort  and  expertise 
necessary  to  build  a  first-rate  classified  department 
producing  a  first-rate  ciassified  section,  if  you're  the 
person,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

Charles  Napier,  Marketing  Director 
The  Times  Leader 

15  N.  Main  St..  Wilkes-Barre  PA  18711 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATOR 
Good  closing  date  skills  and  major  presentation 
experience  necessary.  Sales  training  experi- 
I  ence  desirable.  Excellent  compensation  and 
i  opportunity  for  advancement  with  the  largest 
I  suburban  weekly  group  in  Kansas  City  MO.  Call 
j  Ron  Lindsay,  Townsend  Communications, 

!  (816)  454-9660, 

THREE  PAPER  group  needs  aggressive  hard¬ 
working  sales  manager  who  can  sell  and  teach 
others  how  to  sell  for  Zone  5  daily  in  highly 
competitive  market.  Salary  is  $20,000  annual¬ 
ly  plus  incentives  and  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  with  track  record  to  Box  5368,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Act  today-this  position  must  be  fil- 
i  led  in  next  three  weeks. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR  for  Sunday  magazine  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia.  We  need  a  special  person  who 
can  demonstrate  a  creative  editorial  back¬ 
ground,  experienced  in  magazine  design  and 
production.  Must  be  able  to  understand  the 
essence  of  a  story  and  display  it  with  outstand¬ 
ing  typography,  illustration,  photography,  able 
to  direct  artists  and  photographers  in  concept 
and  execution.  We  want  someone  who  can  work 
with  minimum  supervision  and  maximum  dis¬ 
tinction.  Send  tearsheets  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Editor,  Virginia  magazine.  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star,  150  W 
Brambleton  Ave,  Norfolk  VA  23501. 


DIVISION  MANAGER 
7-DAY  AM  METRO  PAPER 
We  need  an  aggressive  results  oriented,  self¬ 
starter  who  understands  and  practices  basic 
circulation  fundamentals,  with  the  ability  to 
motivate  a  staff  of  15. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package 
including  bonus  and  company  car.  Please  send 
resume  including  salaiy  history  and  require¬ 
ments,  to  The  Post,  2/51  S  Dixie  Highway, 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33405;  Attention 
Michael  Morrow. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Needed  for  large  PM  and  Sunday.  Experienced 
in  little  merchant  and  adult  systems  with  a  solid 
background  in  sales,  service  and  collections. 
Zone  2  area.  Reply  to  Box  5297,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
For  6-day  dailies  in  active  desert  communities. 
Proven  credentials  in  sales,  promotion,  man¬ 
agement.  Not  retirement  duty.  Immediate 
opening.  Resume,  salary  history  to  Fred  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Desert  Sun,  TO  Box  190,  Palm  Springs  CA 


DATA  PROCESSING 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Booth  Newspapers,  a  Michigan  based  group, 
seeks  a  Computer  Analyst  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Responsibilities  include  support  of 
Atex  frontend  systems  and  the  inter-newspaper 
communications  network.  To  keep  Booth 
Newspapers  competitive  in  the  eighties,  chal¬ 
lenges  will  involve  design  and  implementation 
of  systems  for  classified  advertising,  library 
automation,  display  ad  terminal  interfaces, 
page  layout  and  other  innovative  changes. 
Attractive  benefits  package  includes  complete 
medical  and  dental  insurance  and  tuition 
assistance.  (We  are  located  just  a  few  blocks 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  campus.) 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Booth  Newspapers,  Dept.  A,  TO  Box  2027, 
Ann  Arbor  Ml  48106,  Attn:  Ronald  Klock. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
FREELANCE 


COPY  EDITOR 

Number  2  copy  desk  position,  plus  nm  editors. 
Strong  layout,  headline,  color  skills  a  must. 
Competitive  market.  Zone  2,  70,000  AM.  Try 
out  mandatory.  Resume,  tearsheets  to  Bo* 
5336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  with  several  years  community 
newspaper  experience  to  join  the  staff  of  a 
5,000  circulation  Zone  2  weekly  newspaper 
which  will  be  filling  the  position  of  managing 
editor  in  the  near  future.  Potential  of  becoming 
editor  and  general  manager.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5350,  Editors  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  to  direct  and  write  "Viva" 
Section  for  Indiana  23,000  pm  daily.  Com¬ 
munity  noted  tor  architecture  and  culture. 
Halfway  between  Indianapolis  and  Mobile  or 
Cincinnati  and  Indiana  University  at  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ambitious  top  talent  wanted  with  bales  of 
ideas.  Call  (812)  372-7811,  don't  write  yet. 
Stu  Huffman  Editor,  The  Republic,  Columbus 
IN  47201. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-Quality  community  week¬ 
ly  in  resort  area  Zone  2  seeks  experienced 
newsman  to  run  staff  of  three.  Will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  layout,  assignments,  paste-up,  etc. 
Community  newspaper  experience  a  must. 
Send  letter,  salary  history,  resume  to  Box 
5324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  experienced  pro  who  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  lead  a  news  staff  of  6?  Can  you 
"spot"  a  good  story?  Are  you  the  best  copy 
editor  you've  ever  met?  Do  you  consider  a  go^ 
headlinea  workof  art?  If  you  answered  "yes"  to 
those  questions,  you're  the  person  we  need. 
We  re  Worcester  Magazine,  a  7  year  old  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  45,000.  We  believe  in 
good  writing  and  investigative  reporting.  Tell  us 
why  you're  right  for  the  job.  Send  letter,  clips, 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Dan  Kaplan. 
Worcester  Magazine,  Box  1000,  Worcester  MA 
01614. 


WHAT  HELPS  US 
.  .  .  HELPS  US 
HELP  YOU 


i  MANAGING  EDITOR— 18,000  midwestern 
I  daily  needs  someone  who  knows  how  to  get  the 
j  most  from  a  staff;  someone  who  is  self  moti¬ 
vated  ,  who  can  carry  projects  through  from  start 
to  finish — without  prodding;  someone  whose 
strength  is  working  with  people;  someone  to 
1  lead  a  staff  that's  looking  for  direction  (a  staff 
with  untapped  potential);  someone  with  a 
I  proven  record  of  experience;  someone  who  can 
j  gain  the  immediate  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  news  room.  Solid  photo  background  a  must. 
Union  experience  helpful.  These  are  high  stan¬ 
dards;  if  you  don't  measure  up,  please  don't 
reply.  If  you  do,  please  send  a  detailed  resume. 
[  Excellent  salary,  benefits  package,  bonus  prog- 
j  ram.  Box  5378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER 

The  Missouri  Times,  a  distinguished  statewide 
weekly  journal  covering  government  and  poli¬ 
tics,  has  an  opening  for  a  reporter  in  Jefferson 
City.  Prefer  at  least  2  years  experience,  some 
covering  government.  Investigative  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Good  salary  and  insurance. 
Attractive  community.  Clips  and  resume  to 
Ronald  Butler.  Editor,  Missouri  Times,  PO  Box 
1609,  Jefferson  City  MO  65102. 

!  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  organization  based  in 
j  Washington  DC  seeks  news  feature  writer  with 
strong  background  in  bilingual  and  equal  edu- 
I  cational  opportunity  issues.  Minimum  three 
I  years  professional  writing  experience.  Fluency 
in  Spanish  preferred.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Personnel  Manager.  National 
!  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St,  NW. 

;  Washington  DC  20036.  Application  should  be 
received  no  later  than  March  4,  1983.  EOE. 


j  NEW  WEEKLY  serving  300,000  Mormons  in 
i  Southern  California  seeks  editor  and  reporters; 

]  send  resume,  including  LDS  callings,  to  Cris- 
mon  Lewis,  The  Latter-Day  Sentinel,  721  W 
i  Portland,  Phoenix  AZ  85007  or  call  (602)257- 


I  POSITION  OPEN  on  wire  desk.  Work  involves 
I  editing  AP,  UPl,  New  York  Times  copy,  head¬ 
line  writing,  layout  of  all  news  pages.  Fully 
i  electronic  system,  including  pagenation. 

'  Hours  4  p.m.-l  a.m.,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
I  day.  40,000  circulation  daily  in  Central 
i  Louisiana,  new  facility.  Desk  experience  essen- 
:  tial.  Salary  range  to  $360  weekly.  Write  Nelder 
i  Dawson,  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria  Daily 
)  Town  Talk.  PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria  LA 
!  71306. 


SR.  EDITORIAL  STAFF  to  serve  as  chief  deputy  I 
Editor  of  TECHNOLOGY  REVIEW,  MIT'smaga-  1 
zine  of  science,  engineering  and  policy  for  I 
semi-technical  and  professional  audience.  | 

Candidates  should  have  strong  background  in  | 
science  and/or  technology  plus  3  to  5  years  j 
journalistic  writing  and  editing  experience;  | 
magazine  background  preferred.  I 

I 

Please  submit  2  copies  of  resume  along  with  | 
writing  samples,  referencing  Job.  No.  A263.  ; 
to:  MPT  Personnel  Office  E19-239.  77  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  MA  02139.  I 
MIT  is  an  equal  opportunity/afrirmative  action  | 
employer. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD  is  looking  for  a  few 
good  copy  editors.  Imagination  and  enthusiasm  | 
are  what  we  want.  | 

Applicants  must  possess  a  flair  for  graphics  in 
addition  to  headline  writing  and  copy  editing  . 
skills.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  j 
along  with  layout  and  headline  samples  to  Joe  ! 
Robinowitz,  Editor,  The  Boston  Herald,  One  I 
Herald  Square.  Boston  MA  02106. 


THE  POST-STANDARD,  an  aggressive  award-  j 
winning  AM  daily,  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  , 
following  editorial  positions:  i 

COURTS/POLICE  REPORTERS  i 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  2-4  years  daily  ' 
reporting  experience  with  some  background  in  , 
all  aspects  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  i 
justice  systems.  Must  also  have  demonstrated  1 
depth  and  enterprise  reporting  skills.  I 

COPY/MAKE-UP  EDITOR  | 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  2  years  of  daily 
editing  and  make-up  experience  on  w  re  and  j 
local  news  desks. 

SPORTS  DESK  EDITOR  i 

Applicants  wanting  to  work  in  a  city  with  Divi-  { 
Sion  I  college  teams  should  have  at  least  2  years  | 
daily  sports  reporting  and  editing  expehence.  | 
Must  have  demonstrated  ability  to  generate 
story  ideas  and  work  with  reporters. 

Send  resume  and  6  clips  or  tear  sheets  to  Mark  \ 
Hass,  Day  Editor.  The  Post-Standard,  Box 
4818,  Syracuse  NY  13221.  I 


WASHINGTON  DC — States  News  Service,  now  j 
a  joint  venture  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
and  Indian  Head  Inc  is  looking  for  reporters 
with  strong  hard  news  background.  Apply: 
States  News  Sen/ice,  Management  Committee, 
654  Pennsylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC 
20003.  ' 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  to  prepare  short  arti¬ 
cles  tor  new  newsletter  mailed  to  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  business  communicators,  and  associa¬ 
tion  executives.  Subjects:  writing,  editing,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  typesetting,  printing,  all  major 
areas  of  the  graphic  arts.  Send  resume  and 
clips:  Mr.  Carl  H.  Wurzer,  Centaur  &  Co.,  5097, 
1629  K  St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20006 


JOB  LEADS 


NEWSPAPER  training  needed  in  many  PR/ 
editorial  areas.  For  newsletter  rates:  M  Stern- 
man,  68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY 
11375. 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 

_ (212)  752-7050 _ 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 

Ability  to  teach  a  variety  of  photography  courses 
and  develop  a  strong  program  in  photojournal¬ 
ism.  Requires  MA  or  MFA  in  photography,  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  photojournalist  and  teacher.  Te¬ 
nure  track  appointment  effective  August  1. 
1983.  Salary/rank  open. 

The  Department  of  Mass  Communications  en¬ 
rolls  about  1100  undergraduate  majors  in 
seven  sequences  and  has  well-developed  ties 
with  agencies,  media  and  professional  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Send  resume,  portfolio,  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  by  April  4,  1983,  to: 

Dr.  Alex  Nagy,  Chairman, 

PO  Box  51 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University, 
Murfreesboro  TN  37132. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTO  STRINGER  wanted  for  automotive  love 
column,  stars  and  cars.  Send  resume  and  photo 
samples  tO:  Collision,  PO  Box  M,  Franklin  MA 
02038. 


PRESSROOM 


To  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regard- 
ing  classified  invoices, 
please  RETURN  THE  YEL¬ 
LOW  COPY  OF  THE  INVOICE 
WITH  YOUR  PAYMENT,  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in 
all  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  your  bill.  This  will  assure 
proper  credit  to  your 
account. 


THANK  YOU: 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


WANTED:  Freelance  articles  sought  on  pock- 
etknife  collection,  collectors,  lore.  Photos  also. 
Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Pju  .sher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  25,000,  6-day  PM  offset  daily  in  south¬ 
eastern  city.  Local  news  is  our  bread  and  butter 
but  candidates  must  possess  ability  to  relate 
and  explain  state,  national  and  international 
events  to  our  readers.  Candidates  have  demon¬ 
strated  aggressive  but  tactful  supervision  and 
strong  technical  skills  in  current  job.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  WEEKLY  REPORTER  who  doesn't 
want  the  daily  grind  can  compromise  with  this 
general  assignment  reporter's  job  on  the  na¬ 
tion's  largest  tri-weekly.  Minimum  2-3  years 
experience.  Available  June  1.  Emphasis  on 
sports  and  local  government.  Must  use  camera. 
No  phone  calls.  Resume  with  wage  desires  to 
J.W.  Johnson,  The  Wayne  Independent,  PO 
Box  122,  Honesdale  PA  18431. 


P.M.  DAILY  in  Zone  3,  university  community 
I  seeks  experienced  editorial  writer.  Reply  to  Box 
5347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  new  consumer  lifestyle  maga¬ 
zine  lor  growing  segment  of  society.  Experience 
in  ad  sales  and/or  circulation,  financial  and 
people  management.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  5371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  REPORTER-minimum  2  years  experience  on 
I  daily  newspapers  doing  hard  news  and  fea- 
'  tures.  Wanted  for  hard-nosed  and  progressive 
wire  service  bureau  in  Zone  2.  Replies  to  Box 
j  4908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER-European  Stars  &  Stripes,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  published  overseas  has  open- 
!  ing  for  reporter.  Salary  20K  P/A,  plus  tax-free 
I  living  quarters  allowance,  group  insurance,  and 
transportation.  Qualifications-at  least  5  years 
I  experience  with  preferred  to  include  college 
!  degree,  at  least  3  years  daily  and  investigative 
,  reporting  background.  Send  full  resume  to  in- 
;  elude  statement  of  why  you  want  employment 
'  overseas.  Applications  must  refer  to  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  be  postmarked  not  later  than 
I  February  27,  1983  and  be  addressed  to:  The 
Civilian  Personnel  Officer,  European  Stars  & 
Stripes,  APO,  New  York  NY  09211. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR 
National  sports  publication  in  Zone  5  needs 
'  creative  sports  writer-editor.  Must  be  good 
manager  and  be  able  to  lay  out  sparkling  pages, 
i  College  background  helpful.  Minimum  3  years 
experience.  Attractive  salary  and  excellent  be- 
i  nefits  program.  Send  resume  immediately  to 
I  Box  5351,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


.  FLORIDA  20,000  circulation  daily  seeking 
I  night  sports  wire  editor.  Experience  in  proces- 
I  sing  wire  copy  and  layout  required.  Write  Box 
i  5369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  NEWS  REPORTER  for  award  winning 
.  South  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Quality  paper. 

I  Good  working  conditions.  Extra  benefits.  Will 
consider  recent  J-school  graduate  seeking  an 
I  entry  level  job.  Send  resume  with  complete 
I  information  to  Box  5372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  "HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 

I  For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li- 
'  mited.  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  im¬ 
mediately  to  handle  copy  for  special  oil  edition 
to  be  published  June  1.  Apply  Allan  Evans.  The 
Russell  Daily  News.  Russell  KS  67665.  (913) 
483-2116. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Sports  editor  for  6 
day  daily  in  Central  Missouri  Ozarks.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Larry  Freels,  c/o  Daily  Guide,  Box  578, 
Waynesville  MO  65583. 


WERE  YOU  BORED  last  weekend?  If  so  you're 
probably  nnt  fit  to  run  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News'  Weekend  Guide.  This  300,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  looking  for  an  idea  person  to  edit  its 
hefty,  unpredictable  pullout.  We  need  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  features,  strong  editing  and  writing 
skills,  an  independent  streak  and,  above  all, 
imagination.  All  replies  to:  ZackStallberg,  400 
N  Broad,  PO  Box  7788,  Philadelphia  PA 
19101. _ 

CITY  EDITOR.  Progressive  middle  Georgia  dai¬ 
ly,  winner  of  50  state  and  national  awards  in 
past  6  years,  seeks  newsroom  manager.  Emph¬ 
asis  on  writing  skills,  layout,  and  personnel 
management.  3  years  newsroom  experience 
and  journalism  degree  preferred.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Doug  Hall.  The  Courier  Herald,  Drawer 
B,  Dublin  GA  31021. 


1  DO  IT  ALL  Editor  is  sought  for  Zone  3  winning 
weekly  in  no  competition  market.  Journalism 
degree  required.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Hard,  long  hours,  but  salary  excellent. 

I  Box  5328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-Distributor  publishing  quarterly  edi- 
I  tions  of  do  it  yourself  projects  for  home  use  to 
1  generate  interest  and  sales  of  building  pro- 
I  ducts.  Responsibilities  include  project  design 
I  evaluation,  direction  of  project  prototype  de- 
I  velopment  and  all  phases  of  publishing  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Zone  9.  Box  5342,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&  PCLASSIHLDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  to  head  up  3-person 
bureau  in  a  fast  growing  area.  Supervisory  abil¬ 
ity,  if  not  experience,  required.  Western  appli¬ 
cants  preferred.  Editor  Mike  Forrester,  East 
Oregonian,  PO  Box  1089,  Pendleton  OR 
97801.  (503)  276-2211. 


'  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

!  Working  foreman  for  6-day  midwest  daily.  We 
i  have  a  busy  pressroom  doing  newspaper  and 
I  commercial  work.  Goss  Community  and  pro- 
;  cess  color  experience  essential.  We  are  a  grow- 
j  ing  company  seeking  a  hard-working,  moti¬ 
vated  individual  who  wants  to  grow  with  us. 

I  Reply  to  Box  5309,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

j  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN/PRODUCTION  MAN- 
;  AGER  wanted  for  group  of  weekly  newspapers, 
j  Experience  in  single  width  press  maintenance 
I  required.  Medium-sized  Zone  6  location.  Sal- 
j  ary  to  $30,000.  Reply  Box  5320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


i  COMPOSITION  MANAGER 

;  Printing-Publishing  firm  in  Zone  7,  rural-based 
I  by  three  major  metropolitan  areas,  seeks  24- 
I  person  supervisor  for  composition,  mailing  de- 
,  partments.  Editwriter  system,  darkroom,  plate- 
I  making.  Salary  plus  bonus,  full  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  pension.  Send  resume,  salary  require- 
j  ments  to  Box  5312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  highly  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  person  to  direct  all  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operations.  Superior  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  skills  will  be  required  to 
successfully  manage  our  challenging  and  com- 
plefe  production  operation.  Knowledge  of  com¬ 
posing,  camera,  web  offset  and  distribution  op¬ 
erations  IS  a  must.  We  are  located  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Zone  1  area.  Pleae  send  resume  to  Box 
5081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


j  CREATIVE,  PROLIFIC  WRITER  who  can  pro- 
I  duce  bright,  appealing  copy  for  advertising 
I  supplements.  Public  relations  experience  as 
i  well  as  headline  and  layout  skills  desirable. 

Send  resume  to  the  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
I  7009,  Naples  FL  33940. 


SALES 


WESTERN  SYNDICATE  seeks  regional,  experi¬ 
enced  freelance  sales  representatives.  Straight 
commission.  Replies  to  Box  5358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
SALES _ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER, 
for  14-editloti  weekly  Northern  California  shop¬ 
per  chain  with  200,000  household  circulation. 
Must  be  strong  sales  leader,  to  motivate,  tram 
and  manage  staff  of  9.  Candidate  must  have 
shopper.TMC  experience.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  professional,  hard  working  sales  manager 
to  develop  and  execute  sales  programs  and 
grow  with  company.  Behind  the  desk  sales 
manager  need  not  apply.  Our  sales  manager 
will  lead  by  example.  Excellent  salary  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  5354.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  to  sell  complete  line  of  quality 
newspaper,  letter  press  and  offset  blankets, 
rollers  and  cutting  rubbers.  A  good  position  and 
compensation  In  eastern  part  of  country.  Call 
collect  J.  Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  Inc.,  Indiana¬ 
polis  IN  (317)  545-2121  and  2122. 

SALES  DIRECTOR 

A  progressive  Zone  1  chain  of  13  top  weekly 
newspapers  in  an  extremely  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  demands  creativity,  sales  training  experi¬ 
ence.  commitment  and  results  from  its  sales 
director  who  will  manage,  tram  and  motivate 
our  sales  staff. 

5  years  of  proven  experience  m  all  phases  of 
advertising  sales  and  support  is  an  absolute 
must! 

For  this  we  offer  you  excellent  editorial  pro¬ 
ducts.  a  progressive  management  style,  incen¬ 
tives,  excellent  pay  and  working  conditions.  If 
you  think  you  can  match  our  requirements  send 
your  resume  and  salaiy  history  m  confidence  to; 
Box  5380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

AWARD  WINNING.  18  years  experience  Ad 
Agency,  newspaper  marketing  director,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  promotion  manager,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  consultant.  Seeking  . 
MARKETING  or  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  posi-  | 
tion.  Proven  record,  references,  (MBA).  (Jhal-  i 
lenge  more  important  than  location.  Box  5325,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

PUBLISHER 

Hard  working  professional  seeks  top  position  on 
newspaper.  Strong  leader,  former  newspaper 
owner.  J-Degree  with  MBA-Marketmg  courses. 
Newspaper  marketing,  advertising  and  cost 
control  oriented  with  ad  agency.  TMC  experi¬ 
ence.  All  Zonesi'situations  considered.  Sub¬ 
stantial  opportunity/challenge  desired.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  PO  Box  40404,  Ft.  Worth  TX  76140. 

PUBLISHER'S  SON 

Fourth  generation  newspaperman  with  lifetime 
of  experience  at  30  seeking  editorial/general 
management  position.  Solid  training  as  repor¬ 
ter  and  editor  with  background  m  systems  and 
graphic  arts.  Three  years  as  executive  editor  of 
family-owned.  7-day,  36K  a.m.,  two  weeklies 
and  related  publications  before  company's  sale 
to  Gannett.  All  Zones.  Thomas  C.  Oat,  Box  463, 
Noank  (IT  06340. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  daily 
weekly.  TMC.  Hard  working  leader.  Results 
oriented,  community  worker.  Budget,  profit 
oriented.  Box  5364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  CREDENTIALS.  BSJ,  MSJ.  love  of 
newspapermg,  12  years  experience.  Strongest 
in  editorial  but  ex^rienced  m  sales,  produc¬ 
tion  and  circulation,  including  TMC.  Now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  community  newspaper.  Seeking  man¬ 
agement  level  position  offering  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenges.  References,  samples, 
etc.  available.  Prefer  coastal  Zones  3.  4.  Box 
5292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced  newspaper  ad 
manager  and  sales  booster,  willing  to  relocate 
in  metro  Atlanta  area?  You've  found  him.  Reply 
Box  5353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  PRO  with  over  25 
years  experience  in  retail  and  classified  sales 
and  management  with  a  medium  size  daily  and 
a  weekly  with  TMC  seeks  challenging  position 
on  a  daily  or  group  of  weeklies.  Dedicated  and 
hard  working.  Resume  and  excellent  references 
available.  Doug  Oliver,  31  Pleasant  St.,  Cabot, 
AR  72023,  (501)  843-6249. 


ADVERTISING  Manager  with  strong  sales  back-  ' 
ground  and  15  years  Daily  Newspaper  experi-  I 
ence  seeks  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  position  | 
with  a  15,000  to  30,000  daily  or  CO-OP  MAN-  I 
ACER  position  with  a  medium  to  large  daily  or  { 
group.  Strengths  include  Co-op  Advertising  (8  • 
years  experience),  staff  training,  successfully  | 
selling  in  a  competitive  environment  and  orga¬ 
nization.  Not  afraid  of  work  or  challenge.  Good  , 
References.  Write  Box  5308,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 

_ ARTIGRAPHICS _ i 

TALENTED,  real-world  graphic  designer  seeks  ' 
to  redesign  competitive  daily.  You  send  current  ; 
copy.  I'll  send  resume.  Box  5377,  Editor  &  : 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  25  years  ex-  j 
perience  in  metro  and  smaller  markets  seeks  a  i 
challenge  with  a  future.  Let's  get  together  and  j 
discuss  your  needs  for  circulation  growth  and  i 
management.  Box  5288.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  20  years  ex- 
perience  seeks  position  with  60M  to  150M  dai¬ 
ly  in  any  Zone.  Proven  innovative  ideas  will 
initiate  growth  for  the  department  and  the 
newspaper.  Reply  to  Box  5374,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  stating  particulars.  j 

NASHVILLE  OR  TENNESSEE  preferred.  30  . 
years  experience  as  district  manager,  road  man  : 
and  small  daily  circulation  manager.  Box  < 
5306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FORMER  AWARD-WINNING  college  sportswri- 
ter  seeks  new  challenge.  Have  spent  last  two  i 
I  years  on  40,000  midwest  evening  daily  cover-  ' 

'  ing  high  school,  college,  professional  sports.  ; 
Creative,  aggressive,  accurate.  Write  Box  . 
5379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  NEVER  put  out  the  "perfect  newspap-  i 
er,"  but  I  won't  stop  trying.  Editor  of  daily,  ] 
several  weeklies,  special  tabs  wants  Zone  2.  ' 
Experienced  in  all  areas  of  production.  Can  do.  ; 
will  do  person.  Box  5284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING,  award  winning  sports  writer 
with  five  years  daily  experience  seeking  sports  ' 
orfeatures  job  with  metro  daily.  I'magoodone.  j 
Reply  to  Box  5349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-HITTING,  outspoken  sports  columnist  j 
with  explosive  readership  numbers  and  great  ! 
sense  for  news  who  refuses  to  pull  punches  is  i 
seeking  newspaper — or  magazine — with  se-  I 
rious  commitment  to  journalism.  Sorry  about  I 
that.  I  do  make  waves.  Box  5367,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  | 

MY  LEGAUECONOMICS  reporting  cops  nation¬ 
al/regional  awards.  Ten  years  investigative  pro-  i 
ject  leader.  Seeks  challenge  Zones  9,  6.  2.  Call  ; 
Geoff  O'Connell,  (504)866-7075, 891-0358.  ' 

MAY  1983  master's  candidate  seeks  entry- 
level  copy-editing  position  on  quality  daily 
newspaper.  Prefer  Midwest,  but  will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  5360.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  at  17,000  midwest  daily  seeks 
new  challenges  in  managing,  news  or  lifestyle 
editor  position.  Seven  years  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporting,  editing,  layout,  newsroom  su¬ 
pervision  and  organization.  Box  5370.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  business  reporter.'writer/editor 
seeks  position  as  New  York  representative  for 
newspapers  or  magazine.  Also  available  for 
freelance.  Experience  includes  financial'busi- 
ness,  energy,  retailing,  taxes,  automotive,  et 
cetera.  Call  Bruce  Fraser  (212)  744-0121. 

ORGANIZED  AND  AMBITIOUS  WRITER; 
Background  includes  publishing  my  own  week¬ 
ly  entertainment-educational  guide  with 
10.000  circulation;  medical  center  staff  writer 
and  life  styles  editor  for  suburban  Pittsburgh 
daily.  Most  innovative  writing  centered  on  life 
styles,  entertainment  and  historical  areas.  Will 
relocate  to  any  zone  with  growing  company. 
Summary  portfolio  on  request.  B.A.  Mass  Com¬ 
munications,  St.  Bonaventure  University 
1978.  Phone  (412)  423-6585  or  write... 
Roger  Marsh 
Box  347,  R.D.  1 
Latrobe  PA  15650 


RECOVERING  ALCOHOLIC,  21^  years  sober, 
seeks  return  to  newspapermg.  Four  years  ex¬ 
perience,  including  capitol  bureau  and  2  years 
desk.  College  grad.  33,  Arrny  vet.  Bill  Hennes- 
sy,  14453  88th  Ave,  Orlahd  Park  IL  60462. 
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CREATIVE  WRITER  seeks  to  put  five  years  of  ■ 
daily  newspaper  experience  to  work  in  Chicago  ' 
area.  Contact  by  March  25.  Box  5329.  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 

COUNTRY  BOY  employed  as  editor  of  medium-  I 
sized  weekly  seeks  similar  job  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
Northwest.  Write  Box  5366,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 

DESKMAN  i 

Sports,  experienced,  all  phases.  Zones  1.  2.  3,  j 
4.  Box  4045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  HELP 

Wire,  feature,  cover.  Any  Zone. 

Write  1510  Fourth.  Havre  MT  59501. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — Productive,  construc¬ 
tive,  experienced  professional  seeks  opinion  | 
page  position  on  progressive  metro.  Box  5330,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-SENIOR  EDITOR  OF  PRESTIGIOUS 
NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  MAGAZINE,  rejoining  ; 
the  living  after  writing  a  book,  seeks  job  revita-  | 
lizing  moribund  "Living"  section  or  Sunday  ‘ 
magazine;  no  case  too  hopeless  to  consider. 
Extensive  staff  experience  covering  fashion, 
beauty,  travel,  the  arts,  books,  architecture, 
and  interior  design,  plus  freelance  credits  in 
Newsday,  New  York  Times.  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  etc.  Box  5334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-Mature,  proven  managerial,  editorial, 
marketing  expertise;  can  add  dynamism, 
sparkle,  liveliness,  credibility  to  your  news 
mckage.  Top  references.  Box  5302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/ASSISTANT  COPY  EDITOR  , 
Freelancer,  opposed  to  poverty,  including  his  ■ 
own,  seeks  permanent  position  as  reporter  or  on  I 
copy  desk.  Several  major  credits.  Internship  I 
with  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Copy  editor,  news 
and  feature  writer  for  college  paper.  VDT  ex-  I 
perience,  photo  skills.  Johns  Hopkins  grad  with  { 
political  science/creative  writing  background,  i 
Mark  Trachtenberg,  195  St.  Paul  St.,  Brook-  i 
line  MA  02146  (6^17)  734-2612.  I 

AGGRESSIVE  GENERAL  assignment  reporter 
with  3VS  years  experience  seeks  position  on  I 
medium-size  daily  in  Zones  2,  3  or  5.  Also  have  . 
editing,  photography  and  VDT  experience.  John  i 
Druga,  319  Duffield  Ave,  Pittsburgh  PA 
15235.  Phone  (412)  371-4582.  ^ 

CREATIVE  award-winning  sports  writer  who  i 
turns  out  copy  to  inform,  challenge  and  enter-  j 
tain  today's  reader  is  itching  to  make  a  move.  ' 
Give  me  a  chance,  you  won't  be  sorry.  Relocate 
in  any  Zone.  Reply  to  Box  5282,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

j  SELF-MOTIVATED  20-year  professional.  For- 
j  itier  Business  Editor;  Investigative,  govern- 
!  irent  reporter.  Available  for  reporter  or  desk. 
SE  Florida  only.  Box  5335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  SEEKING  DAILY  reporting  job.  Was  Editor  of 
thrice-weekly  college  paper,  reporter  for  local 
weekly,  stringer  for  large  daily,  intern.  Now  I'm 
I  ready  for  that  first  job.  Eager,  aggressive  and 
bright.  Any  Zone.  Howard  Saltz,  275  Helm 
Lane,  Bayshore  NY  11706;  (516)  665-3803. 


SEEK  REPORTING  JOB  on  daily.  Metro  weekly 
editor,  reporter  on  thrice-weekly,  5  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Specialize  in  government,  schools. 
Janeen  (317)  634-6037. 


TRIED  BEING  HUMBLE  and  it  doesn't  work.  I 
am  one  of  the  best  editorial  writers  and  col¬ 
umnists  in  the  country.  Send  for  my  stuff.  Van¬ 
derbilt  Graduate.  Box  5341.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VERSATILE  YOUNG  VETERAN  seeks  sports  job 
on  mid-sized  to  large  daily  in  any  Zone.  Clips 
have  impressed  some  top  editors  in  United 
States  who  couldn’t  offer.  Eight  years  in  major 
market.  Box  5361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  reporter/writer/editor  now  on 
national  publication  with  news  bureau,  daily 
and  weekly  publications  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  Washington  representative  for  newspap¬ 
er  or  position  on  Washington  area  magazine 
staff.  Experience  includes  Hill,  business,  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  government  agencies.  Write 
Box  11181,  Alexandria  VA  22312. 

WEEKLY  feature  writer-photographer.  3  years 
experience.  MA.  seeks  work  on  weekly  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  or  Alabama.  (312) 
665-0(373  evenings. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

!  EXPERIENCED  freelance  copyeditor  and  proof- 
;  reader.  Willing  to  freelance  or  will  relocate  for 
I  full-time  position.  Rates  negotiable.  Box 
5300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

FOREMAN/MANAGER-IO  years  of  varied  ex- 
^ience.  Equipment  maintenance  included. 
Dedicated.  Medium  size  Daily  and  Sunday  ex¬ 
perience.  Zones  1-2  preferred.  Box  5357,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

VICTIM  of  the  economy.  4  years  experience  on 
40,000  daily.  Award  winner.  Freelance  work 
sold  world-wide.  Own  my  equipment.  Seek 
permanent  position  on  medium  or  large  daily 
anywhere.  Box  5340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  or  Newspaper 
related  sales.  Mature  individual  with  25  years 
of  newspaper  and  commercial  printing  experi¬ 
ence,  Complete  knowledge  of  offset  printing.  A 
real  team  player  who  can  form  a  great  produc¬ 
tion  or  sales  staff.  Moderate  salary  required. 
Best  of  references  can  be  furnished.  Reply  Box 
5376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCED  D.C.  Newspaperman  with  ex¬ 
pertise  in  foreign,  economic,  political  affairs 
seeks  consulting  or  public/media  relations  job 
with  business,  trade  or  political  organization. 
Reply  to  Box  5286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pagination  system 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


The  advantages  of  pagination  are 
numerous.  Revisions  and  corrections 
can  be  made  very  quickly;  layout  edi¬ 
tors  never  have  to  rebuild  whole  pages 
from  scratch.  Logos  and  flags  can  be 
created,  stored  and  called  up  whenever 
needed;  they  can’t  get  worn  out. 

The  display  of  line  art  and  halftones 
on  the  screen  is  a  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  for  layout  editors,  especially  when 
the  art  is  irregularly-shaped.  Rules  and 
borders  can  be  drawn  to  frame  a  picture 
or  highlight  a  piece  of  copy  with  the 
push  of  a  button.  Formatted  pages  such 
as  financial  listings,  comic  sections  and 
editorial  pages  can  be  maintained  by 
the  system.  New  material  is  entered 
and  simply  flowed  into  position. 

The  layout  is  automatic.  We  can 
routinely  complete  pages  like  that  in  a 
minute.  Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
pluses  in  pagination  is  one  of  esthetics. 
Cold  type  has  never  been  able  to 
achieve  the  precise  makeup 
of  hot  metal.  Now  we  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  the 
flexibility  of  cold  type  and  a 
precision  inherent  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  digital  computer  to  keep 
gutters  and  margins  even, 
headlines  straight  and  all 
graphic  arts  elements  under 
electronic  control  that  can¬ 
not  be  equalled  by  any  mere 
mortal. 

The  major  stumbling  block  to  the  tot¬ 
al  pagination  of  the  paper  is  a  union 
restriction  on  the  makeup  of  retail  dis¬ 
play  ads,  which  is  a  matter  under  nego¬ 
tiation.  That  restriction  has  affected 
our  pagination  of  advertising,  but  a 
number  of  accomplishments  have 
occurred  in  classified  liners  and  classi¬ 
fied  display  ads  that  we  are  able  to 
paginate. 

We’re  now  doing  100  percent  of  the 
classified  ads  on  the  system.  From  the 
moment  an  ad  is  placed,  the  handling  of 
it  is  totally  automated.  The  ads  are 
batched  and  galleyed  and  passed  to  the 
triple-I  system  for  assembly  in  page 
form  on  the  Page  Makeup  Station.  Mul¬ 
ti-column  material  is  merged  as  needed 
on  one  of  the  3  Page  Makeup  Stations  in 
the  advertising  department.  New  tri- 
ple-1  software  lets  us  electronically 
backward  wrap  the  section. 

In  addition,  the  Page  Makeup  Station 
is  used  to  create  classified  display  ads 
such  as  automobile  dealer  spots,  even 
including  photographs  and  line  art  that 
were  scanned  and  digitized. 

Training  is  handled  totally  in-house. 
We  have  found  universal  acceptance  of 
the  pagination  system  by  people  with 
little  or  no  computer  background.  New 
employees  are  given  a  course  on  the 


front-end  system  shortly  after  they  are 
hired.  Three  days  of  on-the-job  training 
followed  by  a  couple  of  weeks  of  super¬ 
vised  hands-on  experience  is  usually 
enough  for  the  triple-I  system. 

One  impressive  accomplishment  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  new  16-page  sec¬ 
tion  totally  within  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  There  was  no  composing 
room  intervention  in  the  production  of 
the  section,  which  included  digitized 
photos,  textual  material,  paginated  dis¬ 
play  ads  and  a  class  liner  page. 

A  third  department  at  the  Star-News 
instrumental  to  pagination  is  the  com¬ 
puter  center.  That’s  where  all  the  tri¬ 
ple-I  scanning  and  storage  equipment  is 
located.  The  computer  center  has  taken 
over  the  veloxing  functions  previously 
handled  by  our  camera  room,  with 
computer  operators  performing  this 
task. 

The  composing  room  is  no  longer  the 
beehive  of  activity  that  it  was  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Once,  one-hundred  people 
worked  in  composing.  With  a  tough 
stance  in  union  negotiations,  some 
generous  offers,  attrition  and  other  fac¬ 


tors,  that  composing  room  now  has  just 
nine  people. 

Pagination  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
composing  room.  Our  goal  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees  to  zero. 

The  benefits  of  pagination  are  many. 

We’ve  gained  production  time  of 
over  an  hour  in  photo  and  20  minutes  in 
copy  deadlines.  Savings  in  material  ben¬ 
efits  are  hard  to  figure,  but  with  the 
elimination  of  paper  from  our  work- 
flow,  there’s  some  savings  there.  We 
have  reduced  the  number  of  veloxes 
made  each  day,  but  we  have  noticed  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  RC  paper  for 
proofing  purposes.  That’s  expected  to 
change  with  the  addition  of  a  new  prin¬ 
ter  with  full  graphic  arts  capabilities 
from  triple-I. 

The  most  frequently  asked  question 
is  economic.  It’s  no  secret  that  the  tri- 
ple-I  system  ran  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  million,  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars  .  .  .  certainly  not  small  change 
for  an  operation  with  our  revenue.  But 
it’s  cost-effective;  we  expect  to  meet 
our  original  estimate  of  a  four-year 
payback  on  the  triple-I  investment. 

Triple-I’s  interest  in  making  the  in¬ 
stallation  a  success  knew  no  limits. 
From  the  day  that  we  signed  the  con¬ 


tract,  triple-I  people  have  been  with  us 
all  the  way,  continually  enhancing  and 
upgrading  the  system  based  on  our 
needs  and  suggestions. 

There  is  one  benefit  that  I  have  been 
saving  for  the  last  because  it  holds  the 
most  promise  for  us  at  the  Pasadena 
Star-News.  | 

The  production-speed,  time  and  flex¬ 
ibility  that  we  have  gained  with  the  tri- 
ple-I  system  enabled  us  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  September  of  the  last  year  that 
very  few  newspapers  are  doing  these 
days.  On  September  29, 1982,  The  Star- 
News  launced  a  unique  new  edition  of 
the  paper,  a  daily  edition  that’s  the 
same  size  with  the  same  advertising 
content  .  .  .  but  that’s  where  the  simi¬ 
larities  end.  The  new  edition  is  called 
ALL  SPORTS,  and  its  got  just  what  it 
sounds  like  ...  up  to  52  pages  of 
sports  stories,  scores  and  photos  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Without  the  high  percentage  of 
pagination  of  our  regular  edition,  we 
could  not  have  done  ALL  SPORTS  on 
a  daily  basis.  So,  without  adding  any 
production  people,  in  the  space  of  just 
one  year,  we  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  two  distinctly  diffe¬ 
rent  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
this  with  a  composing  room 
that  has  dwindled  from  22 
people  one  year  ago  to  just  9 
today. 

The  waiting  period  is  over. 
Pagination  is  here  to  stay. 
It’s  only  a  matter  of  time  be¬ 
fore  your  newspaper  will  en¬ 
joy  its  benefits. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Editor's  note:  While  the  pagination 
system  developed  by  triple-I  has 
proven  its  worth  at  the  Star-News, 
there  is  strong  sentiment  among  larger, 
metropolitan  newspapers  that  pagina¬ 
tion,  as  it  now  exists,  is  prohibitively 
expensive.  However,  new  disc  storage 
technology  can  reduce  the  expense  of 
pagination  systems.  But  in  order  to  im¬ 
plement  this  new  technology,  new 
CPU’s  must  also  be  installed. 

Additionally,  triple-I,  though  the 
maker  of  the  first  operational  newspap¬ 
er  pagination  system,  is  not  the  only 
company  involved  in  pagination. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

&  ASSOCIATES 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

30  Years  Natien^Wlde  Personol  Service 


“It’s  no  secret  that  the  triple-I  system 
ran  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  miilion, 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  .  .  .  but 
it’s  cost-effective;  we  expect  to  meet 
our  original  estimate  of  a  four-year 
payback  on  the  triple-I  investment.’’ 
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than  ever  to  send  a  package  overnight. 

Our  new,  simplified  rate-structure  has  just 
fourteen  easy-to-use  rates. 

It  can  often  cost  you  less  than  you’ve 
been  paying. 

Yet  your  packages  will  enjoy  door-to-door 
delivery  to  over  10,000  communities. 

And  you'll  find  our  toll-free  phone  number 
is  truly  unforgettable. 

Just  ask  your  package. 

Dial  DOO-PACKAGE 

United  AirExpress 

MuniTED  AIRLinES 
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NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 

OUR  BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  TOMORROW 


Every  school  day,  thousands  of  Colorado  young  people 
are  touched  hy  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Whether  it’s 
second  graders  using  the  food  ads  to  polish  math  skills, 
or  a  junior  high  school  student  expanding  his  vocabu¬ 
lary,  they  are  all  developing  the  skills  needed  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  adults. 

Teachers  have  found  newspapers  highly  motiva¬ 
tional  and  relevant.  Students  develop  the  ability  to 
identify  and  deal  with  real  life  situations,  while 
becoming  involved  in  the  world  around  them. 

These  students  also  develop  a  newspaper 
reading  habit  that  continues  after 
they  leave  school. 


The  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  along  with  other 
newspapers  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  group, 
supports  these  educa¬ 
tional  goals  through 
the  Newspaper  in 
Education  program 
.  .  .  priTviding  teach¬ 
ing  guides,  teacher 
and  student  training 
and  reduced  prices  on 
educational  copies  of 
the  newspaper.  .  .  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  are 
the  young  readers  c)f  today. 


Support  Newspaper  in  Education  Week,  February  21st'25th. 


I  I  I 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc 
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